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5 I. Of tiie threes celigionst or rcHgloua persuflsSons, 
profes?ied in China, two have already been dcsoibed 
in a volume of the present series,^ 

The ihinJ, Buddhism, h to beconside^d in 
following iiages. To understand the podtioti which 
I this religion holds in Chia4it it must be bome in 
1 tuind that Its influence depends not bo much on its 
; recognised nuthority ns on the tone which it has given 
■ to the religious thought of the people. Although it 
‘ was formerly patronised by the emperors and the 
IcDuit, it is now prosoibed. Yet, in the presenee of 
wtiis, its influence is everywhere relt> and it undoubtedly 
l^ects the whole reiigtous condition of the empire,^ 
• Hence it is not ^erroneous to Include in the nura- 
Sber of professed Buddhists throughout the Eastern 
'world the great proportion of the Chinese pcoplci 
who, if not professed disciples^ are at least implicit 


T ** ConfilOiiiiijni ond TacratHni:," hy E- Doofilas. 
^ BkUilu'i RdigiDii in ChiiiB," 5®- 
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believers m the lending facts nf this religion, and 
can form theni^b'es to its teaching In daily life. 

The result of the tCHes^Istence of the thiee religiotis 
systems for so man}' years has been^ indeed, to ob¬ 
literate the distinctiTie featorea of each separately. 
The worship of Pu-saht in the houses of the rich and 
poor, is hardly recognised as Buddhist in its ongLii; 
and, indeed, the very term Pu-sah, which is the 
Chinese form of Ihxlhisattva, is c^cplained in the 
ordinary language as of native origin, and signifying 
“universal benevolence?,** whilst the objects of 
Buddhist worship, such as the " Goddess of Mercy ” 
and the Queen of Heaven,” have been placed 
among the number of their genii, and. In the case of 
the former,^ at leasts attributed to their own country. 
Hence, s^in, the inmges of thtir BodhIsattvas„ or 
Pu'Sahs, are to be found in the houses of the [>cop|e 
and the ofheera of government, who would strongly 
object to be called Buddhists. At the capture of 
Canton, id 185B, a large golden iiiiage of Kwan-yin 
was found in a shrine in an iruier room of the Yamen 
of Virh Ming-shin, the governor of the province^ 
The sante ofEdal had, about two years before the 
loss of the city, wrinen to- the eTnj>cTor 10 state that 
on one occasion, at a laiucnl Juncturcj whilst engaged 
in eEtEnuinaiing a band of roving plunderers, “a 
large figure in white had been seen beckoning to 
the amiy from the sky/* This was Xwan^yin; the 
soldiers were inspired with courage, and won an easy 
victory over the enemy.^ We are not surprised to 

^ Klteh Handbock,'’ jid* "Avalokiicavata.^^ 

* KJkm'i " Relljjiizn !□ Chhin,'^ p. 
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fknd that ant of die Luges t temples in the city of 
Canton dedicated to RT^^an-yinp “who came flying 
from heaven''* to defend the town from the first nttack 
of Eitglishj was tnoJn ty testored by the exertions 
of tile chief officers of die neighbourhoodT, and re¬ 
garded as the sGiirce of setarity to the inhabitants 
at ilie lime of the second siege of the city- Tn tliis 
way we may understand bow the Buddhist religion 
has afTcclcd the entire popnladon of the country^ and, 
although not supported or counccnanced by the 
Government » yet secretly respected even hy the 
highest functionaries of the state. 

So rmith^ then* aa to the general influence of this 
religion in explanalion of the statement often madcp 
that the Chinese ant ihiddhists. Indci^endently of 
this general conformity, howeverp there is a large 
proixirtion of the population professedly Buddhist 
What this number may be vi^e have no means of 
ascertaining, but in every town and village, go far 
as we knoWi there are to he found some ; andp in 
many cases, a Buddhist tem[itc or temples may be 
seen, xvhh numerous xvorshipi^ersp so that China 
imdoubLedly cantributes to the total of Huddhiiits 
throughout the world a large proportion. 

Notwithstanding ouf improved acquaiEUance with 
the country, howeveri it is discouraging to the find 
that our actual knowledge of the Buddhist community 
there is very limited. I'he monasteries are visited, bnt 
there is little information given about the condhrion 
of the priestSj or their mode of teachingt or the cha¬ 
racter of their disitinctive doctrine, so that for the 
purjiose of tTiis treatise we shaJl to depend on 

Tl 2 
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the book^ trhich embody the doctrine more thin the 
actual working of the system or the mode of en¬ 
forcing ihe doctrine on its adherents* And sn this 
respect we have an abundant supply of mateiials; in 
CTCiy large monastery ts to be found the coUectioo 
of books published and printed at the royal oiandatep 
composing what is caijed the ** threefold tn^ure/^ 
or the TripitiikiL In these txx)ks we find translations 
of Indian and other works^ and native commentaries 
relating to the teaching of the various schools of 
the religioiL Besides this, there is a large drculatbn 
amongst the people of tracts and treadsea relating to 
the more popular forms of worship and belief so 
that the material iSj OS we said^ abundant for a know- 
iedge of the system as it is taught in their books, and 
as this is the surest guide in aU cases where practices 
may vary according to dtcumstancesi we shall rely 
principally on it bi our fimher inquiry on the subject. 

CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS. 

§ 2. Buddhist literature is ordinarily cbssi/ied under 
two great heads or divisioos, vLz.^ northern and 
southern. Thb partition is unknown to the Bitddhisis 
themselves j but k is a convctiient one, In the first 
placej it was supposed to denote the division of 
the books under the two heads^ Kli and Sanscrit, 
llie former represented the southern literature, the 
latter the northern. This, however^ k not found 
to be the case^ for the books taken to China 
were certainly not all of them Sansciitf but mther 
composed iu various dialects, and it is well known 
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that many qf the Tibetan Tforks have been transJated 
from Pali ^^o^eQve^, it U stated that Pali texts to 
this day njc to be found in Japattp and if further 
search were made in ihu neighbourhood of Loyang 
{Honan fu), in China, there is good tcasoii to believe 
similar texts might be found there. The division, 
then, of Buddhism into the so called notlhem and 
southern schools does not depend on the sharp dis¬ 
tinction alluded tOp but rather denotes the difference 
between the primitive and the tnlxedt or develoxied 
sysieiDp as known respectively from the Tali Scrip¬ 
tures in the southp and the mixed b£>ok&j Sansedtp 
Palifl and other Prakrits^ in the north. 

5 3. There is another division which is constantly 
referred to in Buddhist literature which is equally 
use Fill, but yet unknown^ at least, to the southern 
school } this is the classification known as ihc Great 
imd the Ltlde Vuhick. We find this division referred 
to in the northern books of a late date; but, being 
unknown in fiouthem canonical bookSp we conclude 
it came into nsc after those books were written, and 
the separalion between the northern and southern 
school of thought completed. The Tattle Yehick may 
be said to represent the teaching of the early Buddhists. 
It is called Uttle,'' or impetfect" (hina), because 
it affords means of sah^lion to *‘the few ” only, />.. 
those wkliEn the limits of the community ; whereas 
the great, or complete^ vehicle (means of convey¬ 
ance,—to wih over the sea of sorrow, or the world 
holds out the assurance of safety or deliverance to 
all The formula in the first instance is, ** all those 
that are to be saved, are saved in the second, aU 
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that are not saredt shaU be saved," vit, by tlie be¬ 
queathed bw or doctrine preached in the world. 
We cannot renlyre to define exhaustively the further 
differences between these two systems. It may be 
accepted as generally true, that the early sdiool knew 
nothing of the distinctions that arose at a later period 
and mused the clissification wc are now speaking 
abouL But yetp it was well fccognised by the 
Buddhists ihemselvest when the developed sysitem 
was shaped by the writers of ^iistnis and others, who 
lived principally in N^orth India towards the dose of 
the first centuf}* n^c, and Later; and, therefore, wc 
meet with the terma •*little^ and Great Vehicle 
constantly in the travels of the Chinese Pilgrims,^ 
and in the controversial worts of the Bcholastic period 
of BoddhUt history. 

I 4. The great and fundamental divi^on of the 
system, however, occurred about one hundred years 
after the death of its founder, tn order to make this 
point as dear as possible, it will be ncccssaty to 
allude briefty to the early history of the systeiHi 
leaving a more particular account of it^ as we find it 
in the later books, for subsequent nodee. 

The date of Buddha^s death has been variously 
computed from data which may, for the present. Ins 
confined to the southern records^ as occurring between 
543 ac- and 411 One hundred years after his 

Nirvana, a schism arose in thG Sahghap^ resulting ftom 
neglect of discipline among some Bhikshus (mem' 

^ Hiouen Tbsani^, fiDdTd IfLan. 

^ Rbyii Davldj" " Namkraata p. 55. 
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bers of the EudJbtst community) living at Vduiii a. 
town not lar to the narth of PatncL The lay members 
of the comiminity in this place had bcon iJidnced by 
the Bliiksbns to give them money/ which was divided 
at stated periods among the diEcipks^ This liberty 
of possessing money was in contradiction to the nil^ 
of the order, A leadbg member of tbe broiherhoCKcij 
named Vasa, protested against ibis viokuion of 
dbciplmc^ and in consEqiience was cupelled from the 
community by an act {^amma) of the brotherhood of 
Vaisali, In consequence of ihisp he btonghi before 
the notice of the leading brethren {Sf^nzftrvn) resident 
in other places ten faults? or sins which had crept in 
among ibe Vakidi priests, and* having settled the 
question as to their non-kgality^ a couridl was snm- 
TEDtied, under the pFCaidency of Revata, to stamp 
the offences with its disapprobatioti, and root out 
the offenders from the society. This was the cause 
of the great schism Croni which die minor divisions 
that afterwards accurred must be traced. The prac- 
licca of the Vaisiii brethren w ere condemned* and the 
purity of the rules of the order viodleated. ’l^Tiether 
the sacred books were written at diis time, or not* we 
cannot know positively, buL in any case it is very pro¬ 
bable lhat they were recited in the coovocadon with 
a view to establish the primitiYe discipline; they 
were dien handed down hi that form in die school 
that represented the ortliodoi party of tlje council. 
This party was called “ the rDtlowers of the Sthaviras” 
or elders.” The other section of the conmmoity. 


^ Ab&liact pf Fftur Lectnia,^ p, Eji 
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headed by the Vxiisab party of priests, formed tlteir own 
body, iind were c^ilkd the Mahnsanghikas, or 
coDgregadoD,” In these two bodies was kept the 
knowledge of the early tenets of Bqddhlsiirip accord¬ 
ing to their detemdnation at this iicoe. Undoubtedlyt 
the more relLahle fornt is that preserved in the 
Stha^ara sdiool; the tenets of the '* great congrega¬ 
tion w^ere adapted to the looser discipline and less 
accurate knowledge of the Valsali priests. It may 
be stated broadly, that the Pali ScripUines embody the 
doctrine of the Sthaviras or eldcR, ii^hilst the northetti 
books are* more or less, derived froni the teachbg of 
the popular partyi known as ihc Mahasafighikas. \Yc 
know little about the history of Buddhism previouis to 
the meeting of this council. The commoo accouni 
is that an earlier assembly had been held near R^ja- 
griha* shortly after Buddha's death, in which the 
canon of the sacred writings had been fitted, and the 
plate where, and occasion on which, each discourse 
had been delivered, or each rule enacted, precisely 
laid down. This first council, called that of the 
500, is not, aa now stated^ historlcaL Wc may, 
however# suppose that there was some agreement 
between the leading members of the order, as to their 
rules of discipline and dpctiinesp on the decease of the 
master But, beyond the light afforded us at the 
opening of the period belonging to the council at 
Vaisali, wc know nothing of the events of the hun¬ 
dred years that had elapsed between these two |>olnts. 
We gather# from the account given us of the errors 
of the priests, that each toam had its own customs, 
and that the community was bound together, at this 
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lime at by no wcll-utideisti^cd dlsdpliQ& Lead¬ 
ing members of the order had fixed their abodes at 
Spots of their own selectiotii and to thtin resofted, on 
emergency, teachers of leamers to hav^e their doubts 
settLcdt whilst they tbemselrcs were attended by a 
body of disciples who followed them where they went 
and received from them daily inslruction- Thus we 
find Revaia in the company of a select body of fol¬ 
lowers when YasQ came to consult him on the Vais 4 h 
heresy* and the older teachers who came with Ro'ata 
to the council must have brought with them their 
attendants or disoplcs, who thus swelled the number 
of the asaembly lo its traditional eomplement of 70a 
This being the first historical event in the Buddhist 
hisloiy, it was thought better to state so ninchj at 
least, respecting iL 


IQ 
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WUt^ivG OCR KSiCjWLEDCE Of TTTE NORTH EHK 
UOkJES HAS KEEN DERlVrn. 

5 I. We must Lriefty allude to tlie character of the 
materials from which our tiiowlcdse of ^forthem 
Huddhisfli is dcrfred For this end we will mentkiii 
the three great groups of Looks wliich have been 
discovered and partly examined during the last half 
r^tuiy. These are (i) the Sanscrit works found 
in Nepal; (a) the Ubetan books, generxilly styled 
the Aa-g^>ur or dTM-jrytrr; and (3) the Chinese 
or Tripitnka. 

With regard to the &tnscrit works of Nepal, which 
are geitcnilly supposed to have been the origin of the 
“northern " translations, the discovery of these is due 
to Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson. This genllenian, 
in iSjo, was appointed assistant to the English Resi¬ 
dent at Khatmandu, the diief town of Nepal He 
afterwards becitne himself the Resident, and his 
career in that office extended from a,p. j 8jj to the 
close of 1843, Altogether, hb sojonm tn Nepal 
lasted through a period of iwcnty-cinc years, During 
this period he devoted bunself to earnest inquiry as 
to the physical character of the country in which he 
lived, and the condition and religion of the people. 

Before hb time our knowledge of Buddhism was of 
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the thinnest character possible. Even Dr. Marshntan^ 
isho lived in India and was in way so ripe a 
scholar, in hb Chinese graMiTnair published at Seram- 
porc (iSa4)p could jpve no belter account of l^uddha 
than that his warship waa probably connected with 
the Egyptian Apisi And on every liand we find 
theories of the most grotesque kind started to explain 
the origin and nature of this mysterious teligioti^ 
Mr. Hodgson ^ how ever^ took op the matter at fir^i 
hands with hh native Eauddha teacher by his 
side, drew tip a scheme of the religion as accepted in 
Nepal, which, when published in the ^^Transactions^ 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, completely upset the 
theories whkh had hitherto been prevaJent oq the 
subject, and shed a new light on the matter. Quodng 
from the pages of Dn Rdjendraldla Mitra^^ Mr. 
Hodgson's researches Into religiati are limited to that 
form of it which prevails in Nepal,—the Euddhbm 
of Sakya Sin ha, as it developed itself in that Alpine 
region on its expulsian &oid Hindustan,—but he has 
done marc on that subject than any other European 
writer* Before his time, all that was known of Bud¬ 
dhism was crtidOi vague, and shadowy, derived 
from secondary and by no means reliable snurccs. 
It is ire who established the subject on a sound 
philosophic basii Altogether, he wrote eighteen 
papers OH the subject, and they are replete with the 
most varied and instructive iuformatiom Much lta& 
been done since j but no one can even now write on 
Buddhism ^ith any accuracy who has not thoroughly 

* **Tht Buddhist EilcnliiDe uf NtpoJ," p, lit, 

Calculi^ i&Sr- 
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sCQ^icd ^tr. HcKlgson^ essays,^ Without j^JIudSng 
furtht^r to tJie work doDC by Mr. Hodgson, we will 
stfile ibe result of hts invcsligationa as briefly ns 
possiblfL He foundj tlien^ that in the valley of Nepal 
there was a col lection of Sanscrit Bnddhisr booka, 
which^ before his time, were perfectly tinktiown. 
Quoting again from DpEaj. Mitra : * “His discovery 
has entirely revolutionised the libtor}^ of Bnddliisni m 
it was known to Europeans in the early |i 44 t of this 
cctiLury. The total number of books discovered is 
not stated, but it is believed that the works when 
carefully arranged and induKcd wi]l atiiiount to about 
two hundred. Copies of these works to the total 
number of 3S1 bundle have been distributed so as 
to render them accesdblo to European scholars. Of 
these 85 bundles, comprising 144 separate works, 
were presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 85 
to the Royal Asiatic Society of London j 30 to the 
India Office Lsbiary | j to the Bcdlciao libnuyv 
Oxford ; and 1J4 to the Socldtt^ Asifttsque in Paris, 
or to Isl. Bumouf personally* This last collectiou 
is now deposited In the Bibliotbbque Kationak ol 
France," The character of these works was first 
noticed by Mr. Hodgson, in his **Essays,^’^ He was 
thus not only the discoverer of these ancient and 
authentic records, but also the first intelligent 
exponent of their nature and value, both in their 
ritualistic and philosophical aspects. 

* ikiVr 

* Since piibliiheJ upmldy,—'"Esuj^ <m tbc Lanpiagcs, 

LcEcntun:, iiiil Rdl^ian of and Tibet/' by B. IL 

HodgEDa, Esq,, Tditumir, 1874* 
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outcome of this discovery was sliowu firat of 
all in the enthusiasm excited in France on the subjecL 
Mr. Hodgson cnleted at once into the arerui aa a 
controver§ltlist| especially with Abel Ri^niii^at, who 
appeared to question some of the deductions drawn 
from Ml HodgMn^s esamination of the Xcpalcse 
books. But tbii soon passed by, and the more solid 
result of tlic discover}^ was shonn in the publication 
of two works by Eugfene Bumoijf: firiit, the 
Introduction to the History of Indian Buddhism,'' 
in 1844; and, secondly^ ^^The Lotas of the Good 
translated from the Sanscritj. In 1S53.. These 
two works remain the foutidallou of our knowledge 
of Northern BuddHEsm- ITiey were the first books 
published in Europe claiming to exhibit the system 
in its real character^ and they are still the best 
authority upon the question. Burnouf gracerully 
dedicated the second of these works to Ml Hodgson, 
as the founder of tbu true study of Buddhtsm.. 
Spieaking generally, the points established by the tbs^ 
CO very of these works arc these :—(i) That Buddhist 
books were wrhtcn at an early date in SanscnL 
(2] That the works so written were not translations 
frorn the Pali, or the sonthem language of hragadha, 
but original camposirionsi, for they arc not known in 
the fiouth; and (3) that they contain a system of 
expanded doctrine, alien in many points from the 
spirit of early Buddhisin^ and principally of a philo¬ 
sophic or mystic character. 

It would be impossible in a work like this to 
enter cm an examination of the daccrinc of this 
school of Buddhism. For those who wi^h to do 
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sOj hotTEFei, Mr. llcKlgson's own ** Es5a.ys are 
sriU the best guide, supplemented by ihe researches 
of 3 fL EuniDuf, 

5 j. SecmidJy^ with respect to tlie Tibetan books,— 
these also were discovered, in the first instance, by 
Mr. HodgsoriH ITicyare oot, Etrietlj speak bg, books, 
hut xylographs, heinji inscribed on wtjoden boards or 
splints. These works^ or at liiusi the K.igyur, or 
Kingyut, lEidude no less than too volumes, arranged 
undCT the tiuco heads of Dolva, Hog and Sherchirij 
whence their common name Dc-not-BurUr in San- 
sdit, 'IVipitaka—the three repofiitorics, or baskets.*' 
The oame Kjigyur means "transladons of command¬ 
ments^^ and the works are avowed to be transbtions 
of tests existing between iht seventh and thirteenth 
centuries, in the langnage of Afagadha. But, although 
Ml. Hodgson procured on his own account, and, as 
it appears, independently, copies of these works, our 
knowledge of their contents h due to the singular 
zeal and devotion of a simple Hungarian student, 
Mr* Alexander Csotua Kdroai (so he signed Isimsclf 
in English, the word Kurosi being an adjectival 
form, signifying -"of Koros"'); lit was the son of a 
military fimidy of Egerpatak, in the Transylvanian 
circle of Hungary.* After having been educated for 
the Church, and having studied at Gottingen under * 
Gottfried Ekkhom, he made up his mind to devote 
his life to the study of Eastern languages. So be set 
forth from Bucharest on the ist of January, i8jo, 

^ rtjf. 

' Fwr this HHjfl what foTkkfn I lun LEdcbieJ to RaSstoa's 
'-llbeinn TiiJcE,-^ liilr«liictli7n. 
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wit Lout friends or travdlingon fool or by water 

on n raft till ho readied Bfigdad. Theocc he pushed 
on to Teheran, where he spent four months. In Jlarch, 
iSai, he again started with a caniTati, (ravcIHiig as. 
nil Amerioin, audp after n stay of six months in 
Khomshn, arrived in the rniddle of November at 
BokhariL Tliem he intended to pasn the winieTj hut, 
alarmed by the rei^jilcd approach of a numerous 
Russian nrniyt he travelled with a caravan lo Kabul, 
where he arrived early in iS??. At the end of a 
fortnight he rtgain set out, and^, coming to LahorCp 
obtained permission to visit Kashmirj thence he 
travelled on to l^Mk, where he hnally settled with 
Mr, Moorcroftp who lent him the Alphabetiitti 
Tlbetanum,^ published at Rome in 1762, and com- 
pLlccl by Father Antonio Agostlno Gcargi The 
perusal of this book determined him to study Tibetan. 
Accordingly^ in 1824, we Jind him sojourning at 
Zanskdr (in the province of Ladik), working with 
a Lkma, After this he arrived at Sabathiip in British 
India. Thence he travelled again into Western Tibet p 
where he coutinued till iSjj t In the autumn of this 
year he was at Sienh, ^'dressed in a coarse bine cloth 
loose gOTSTi, esteoding to his heels, and a small doth 
cap of the same Tnalcrial. He wore a giijcsly bcardj 
shunned the society of EurofieonSp and passed bis 
whole time in study.”* In Mayp 1S33, he went to 
Calcutta, wh ere he met w ith great kindness from many 
scholars, especially Professor H. Wilson and Mr. 
James Prinsep* Herts he resided during many years, 
and published his two principal work,'?, the ^ Essay 

Oj*, fT>., p. air* 
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toinink a Dictionaty, Tibetan and English,”* and 
« A Grammar of the Tibcton language.” 

Einall V, in 184a, he left Calcutta with a view to find 
his way to Lhasa j hut, arriving at Darjiling, in Nepal, 
he was attacked by fever, and on the (ith of April in 
that year he died, a wetitn, as Professor Max Muller 
lias said, “to his heroic devotion to the study of 
ancient languages and religtons.”^ 

We h.'ive thought it only clue to the memory of 
this singularly devoted student to say thus much 
as to bis career. With respect to his work on rte 
Tibetan Buddhist books, we may find all information 
necessary for the purpose of this outline in the first 
part of Ac XXih volume of “Asiatic Reseaiches.*’^ 
Speaking of the great compilation of Tibetan sacred 
books, Mr. A. Csoma saj-s -.—“These books con^ 
the doctrine of Shatya Buddha, and were compilta 
at thTM different times and in three difTerent places m 
Indb, Tirst, immediately after the death of Shikya j 
afterwards, in the dme of Ashoka, 1 to years after 
the decease of Shiifcya; and, lastly, in the titiie of 
Kanishka, n king in the north of India, upwards of 
400 years from Shakya. These works were imported 
nto Tibet, and translated there hetween the seventh 
and thirteenth century of our era, hut mostly in the 
ninth." Without attempting to explain the number 
or character of these works, wc may state, as a general 
conclusion, tlut they were not translaled solely frtnn 
Sanscrit, but from vaiious Prakrits, and especially 
Pali. That they diner from the works of Nepal* 
inasmuch as they assume the form of the three-fold 

^ Ralstnft, ITI, * RaMort, aviii ' Cal£nilUi+ tSjSi 
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tollcction (Tnpi|dkji) kno^n in the south* and bidude 
many of the S 4 ime books. One inarkcd featum, ’ffith 
reference to these books, is that the whole of the 
Vimiya, or code of dUciptioe, is found among them, 
whereas these are absent in the Kepalese collection,— 
the latter^ in fact, being almost exclusively imde up 
oJ scholastic or philosophical treatises of a compara¬ 
tively late date. Since the time of Mr. Csoina, many 
labourers have worked in the same held of Tibetan 
literature* but we need not name these j sufhdent 
to know that the Buddhist books of Tibet are In the 
main derived frnrn the same sources as those found 
in China, about which we now come to speaL 

5 3, It had been long known, principally through 
the papers written by Dr Edkins in the ** Shanghai 
Almanack,^ that the Buddhist TripiEaka was to be 
found in the great monasteries of China. But no 
attempt was made to procure these books in England, 
until the mtercst aroused by the discoveries already 
made in Nepal and Tibet exdted some curiosity on 
the point. This W'ss gteatly increased by the publi¬ 
cation of the translation from the Chinese of the 
travels of one of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who 
visited India in the beginning of the Jillh century of 
our era, by M. Abel R<Jmusat, in i8j6J Here, for 
the first time, it was found that there were books in 
China relaLing to India in the early period of the 
Christian era^ which might throw a flood of light 

^ on its histoiy. This interest was greatly increased 
when Stas. JulLcn publishedt io iS^S, his con^ 
eluding volume relating to the life and travels of 
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another pUgnm Chba^ C[ilkxi iliouen Thsang. 
It may safely be sdd that these books created a new 
□pinion in Europe nith reference to Chinese litenitiire 
and to some extent with refeicflce to the Chinese 
people. It was hard to believe that such enthusiasm 
and devotion could have been found in natives of that 
conntiy as ate so eininently conspicuous in the chn- 
rajclcr of these pilgrims. Besides this, the history 
and chrotiokg}^ of India were Ulustrated in a remark- 
able degree by their niemolrs, insomuch that it has 
been said by one able to judge, that “ the voyages of 
two Chinese triivellers^ undertaken in the fifth and 
seventh centuiica of our era* have done more to 
elucidate the history and geography of India than all 
that has hitherta been found in the Sanscrit and 
mi books of that and the neighbouring countries.*"^ 
This interest ki Chinese Buddhism having been 
aroused, several students entered the fields and have 
conlHbitEE^ toonr fiirther knowledge of the suhjecL 
Bui It was felt that until we had the very hooks 
hefore ns whidi form the sacted writings of Buddhism 
ia Chinn we should not be able to arrive at any final 
judgment oti llie question. The present writer was 
fortunate cnoiigh to be the means of procuring these 
works as they now stand on the shelves of the India 
Office Ijbmjy^ He had been led to a consideratian of 
the question of Buddhism in China during a temporary 
residence in that counir,' and in Japan in the years 
I S54-9. The number of moruisteiies in such a little 
Japanese town as i Eakodate {in Yeio), and the remaik- 
aWe chametet of the discipline and services followed in 
I Bishop EigJmlei* of CfUHhiiiV£i" 
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these cstablishoientsp first drew hi? seHous aUetition to 
the ffubjeetk It was plaia to him tlmt no real work could 
be done among the people by poissions until the sys¬ 
tem 0 / their belief was understoodp and the system 
could not be fairly understood until we had their books. 

AeeanlEDglyT application was niade through the 
India Office^ to our inbigter at Firkin, to urge the 
Chinese Govtrrnment to aUaw either the purchase of 
the Tripilaka^ as it is known in that eountryp or to 
procure the books as a free gift But these attempts 
were unsucce^fLit, owing to the strained relationship 
existing at that time between the Chinese Government 
and the ’^V'esitem powers. On the occasion of the 
Japanirse ambassador, Iwnkura-Toraomi, visiting this 
countnv the same rcciuest was made to hinu The 
Japanese^ it vru^ knowUp had adopted Buddhism from 
China, through Koica^ and the books they possessed 
had all come to tliem from this direciion. The am¬ 
bassador at once acceded to the request^ arid on his 
return to 1'okio ordered the whole collection of the 
books, known as "'The Sacred Tea clung of the Three 
Treasurw/' printed duKng the great Ming dynasty, in 
China, to be forwarded to this country, ^Vith respect 
to these books, which form the basis of the Buddhist 
religion both in China and Japaji, 1 wdl quote from 
the opening pages of the Catalogue which was 
prepared for the India Ofhee, “This coUection 
was published by order of the Emperor (of Chnui) 
Wau-Iieh towards the end of the sixteenth century^ 

' I wlih ticic to bciir iny gmtcrul tesliiAOny to the invartnble 
kinJueu cdul reiidy help of Dr, Rost, the iliiitingiiisihcfl librarhiii 
o( the tndlA OfGce. 
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It w&P reprodnced, iii Jafkin, in the skth ycfir of 
the: Nengij (yeaf-pcricad) Im-pD, jlh. 1^79, and 
afterwards issued vriLh an imperial preface m the 
period Ten wa, a.d. i6Si~ 3+ received at 

the India Odice, the cc^tlection was contained in seven 
large boxesj carefully packed in Icadj^ with padding of 
dry mshes and grass^ The entire Belies of books 
wsta arranged in 103 cases or covers j in each case 
there were^ on an average* twenty volumes^ so that 
ihn entire number of volumes is more than 2,00Or 
Placed one above the other, the books in the col¬ 
lection would reach to a height of about no feet.*'* 
This body of lltemtuie represents the entire series 
of sacred books taken during sticcesdve years from 
India to China and there translated, as well as the 
works of native Chinese priests, with commentaries* 
catalogues^ and indcEcs. Here, theri, is the ground- 
work of our knowledge of the Buddhist religion in 
China and Japan. It is plain that it will require many 
ycois before we can arrive at a correct e^dinatc of the 
character of these books* or ihcir value as authentic 
translatiorLB, But, so far as is yet known, th ty contain 
valuable materials for a knowledge of Buddhism in 
all its periods of er pans ton or development, from 
the simple creed taught in the ftrat instance by its 
rounder down to ihe subtle and fine-drawn doctrine 
of the latest period of Scholastic development. 

As a brief summary, sufftcicnl for present purposes, 
Wfi will again quote from the Catalogue already referred 
to. First of ill, it; may fie well to state that the term 

* dtalt^c cf ihe By^l-dluEt Tnfilaia as luiown III 
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IVipttakflT or, in Chinese, San-ts^on^j means ihe Ehnse 
treasures or baskets^ The last lenn may possibly 
allude to the mode of presewing the paltodeavcs oo 
which the sacred texts were written, viz., in baskets, 
or cases of basket-work. The three divisions of the 
texts, corresponding to the three baskets, nre known 
as the Vuiaya, or code of discipline; the Siltras, or 
disconrses delivered by Buddha; and the Ahhidharma, 
□r metaphyrics. These terms so explained are 
elastic. The Vinaya GDmetImes contains ^ermons^ 
and the SDiLras are often diiscourses on points of dis- 
cipline, whilst the one and the ether IrequenUy assume 
a metophysica] character; so that the definition can 
only he regarded as a general one. In the Chinese 
collection each of these sections is fully lepiescnied. 
So fill as w^e can ascertain, the Vinaya division (caJkd 
by the name of Agnma, as well as Yinaya) includes 
the books known in the southern school and many 
more. There is, in fact^ a Vinaya section belonging 
to the Great Vehicle (Mahayntia, ot expanded fo™ of 
Buddhist doctrine) as well as the Little Vehicle. 
These arc in the Catalogue, p. g, and are in¬ 
cluded in five covers or AaN, The Vinaya of the 
lesser development, on the other hand, is included in 
forty-eight covers or Aan. It ia amongst the^e that 
we may es^iect to find many of the books known to 
us by transladDns from the Pali. With respect to the 
SOtra and Abhidharma divisions, there arc some already 
ascertained to be translations from primitive works 
known in the southern school; the majority are of a late 
date^ that is, 1.1 ter than the time when the southern canon 
was hnally adjusted, and therefore not found therein* 
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ACREEWFNT BETWEEN EARLV NORTH EHN AND 
&OUTHERN BOOKS. 

§ r. The inquiry as to the identity of tlie southern and 
northern books^ although not ripe for final settlement^ 
is still of sTidi interest and Importance that wc may 
pmhaps dwell on It a Iltde longer. One thing is cer- 
laiOp that the southern ii^noti surpasses any other 
CoUcction of Buddhist boots in point of arrange racut 
and perspicuity^ It is, in factji on the face of it* a 
primitive arratigcnitiiL The northern collection, on 
the other hand (especially ui China and Japan)j is a 
miscellaneous and hap'haraid assoittneat of bookSi 
classified according to the will of the scholars who 
had charge of the work, with very htde reference 
either to precedent or anthority. It wlUj therefore, 
take time to establish anything like identity between 
the books of the two schools j but yet, as the ques¬ 
tion invoked b really as to identity of funckniieiital 
beltcfj more than divergence in detail, it is wel! to 
mark the agreements as we find them. Tfrst, then, 
with respect to discipline^ or the constitution of the 
order There is in the north and south agreement 
on this point The Tmtimeksha, or, in the Pali, 
P^tiuiolckha, Is a pHmiUve wort; “ it is the oldest, 
and in many respects the most rnipoftantp material of 
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the Tmaya literatore."^ Now, this work has been 
translated as well ftom Chinese as from PiU, afld the 
result shows almost an identity of chanucter and con¬ 
tents. By an ovcfsight on the part of the leaitied 
translators of the Pali text, the translation from the 
Chinese is not even referred to. They say, “the 
text, as it lies before us, stands so well against all 
proofs, whether we compare its di(%Ent parts one 
with another, or with the little that is yet known of 
its northem counterparts, that we arc justified in 
rtgaiding these Pali books as in fact the authentic 
mirror of the old Magadht text, as fixed in the cen¬ 
tral schools of the most ancient Buddhist church 
and then they add, in a note, m reference to the 
northern school, “How Uitic this is [fr., out know¬ 
ledge of what the northern school teaches] is appa¬ 
rent from the liicl that Bumouf, who had studied all 
those books that were then accessible, did not even 
find the words pdrajika and sarnghadisesa (two teims 
occuning in the Patimokltha) ” \ and then they p^ 
cecd: “ Of the Chinese we have only the brief 
notices of M. Rdmusat and of Mr. Beal (in H. 
Oldcttberg's ‘ Introduction to the VitiayaThe 
last scholar also mentions aeveral Vinaya works, 
(of the contents of which, howei cr, noilibg further is 
known) in hb Caulogue of Chinese Buddhist works 
now in the India Office Library." But, as a matter 
of fact, the Pratimoksha had been translated by the 
present writer from the Chinese Irmgiiagc so far back 
aa the year 1839, and had been printed in an epreoal 
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manner side by side with Mr. G^geily's tfan^bdan 
from the Pali* toshoi^ the close rtgreement of the two 
versions. Mr. Spence Hardy prefaced the paper with 
some remarks as to the importance of the fact thus 
established, vizL, that the Buddhism of Chum and of 
Ceylon werCt so far os thb goes^ in complete accord. 
By a comparisoii of the two versions* wc find that 
the number of the rules laid down slightly varies : in 
the Pall they are 337* in the Chinese^ 350; but the 
division into sections or classes of taidts requiring a 
different degree of penance is the same thronghouL 
These sections are cfght in number* and are classed 
in both schools in tlie following order 


Pali. 

]. Pif^liA 

3 . Stungh^tliwi^ (lliiitecn). 
J. AnijalA (twoj. 

4. Nisaaggija Psijfliti|Ti 

piiirt;). 

S- PWtItiji [nLiLcty-l wwj. 
6 * P^klEfiansji tl^U^l- 
?. Sekhiji (^erenty-fivc). 
fi, AdbilcajTurAT!)4U)^lliS 

(WCTll* 


Cnt^fESiL 
p 4 v|{)-i (fourh 

S^ing-kUl’pO-ilii-s'ha fEhlrteea). 
([my. 

Nt-54<hbj30-yi-h-tq (iklltyy. 

Poy^to (ninety). 
I'c-tphti-tE-die-iu [fcniryt 
ChEmg-Moh t^c hundred]!. 
Mih^Lsntag (seted), 


The Order of the rules in the above comparative list 
is the some, and the numberp under each headp varies 
but slightly.. Under the fifth section the number in 
the Pjli is ninety-two^ in the Chinese it is ninety. On 
referring to the two veisrons, w^e find that the difference 
arises from the absence in the Chinese of rules four " 
and ** five,^ Whether the omission was accidental 
or the original from which the Chinese was translated 
defective* or wliether the tw'o rules have crept into 
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the Pall vcfsion or been mtrodneed hy a particuUr 
schoolj we camn&t decide. The abaolute agreement 
in other points makes the divergence of less impor- 
tince. As to ibe difference in number under the 
i^eventh headi this is found by inspecdon to result 
from the introduetton of a numbej of rules (twejjEy- 
five) relating to reverence or decorum to be observed 
ivhen near a pagodn or tfvfa. These rules occur in 
the Chinese version from siity tq eighty-four^ and are 
wanting in the This difference is easily accounted 
for. The levGrecia! for and the merit of 

building and repoirizig them, was a compaeatively late 
feature introduced after the great builder Ajoka Itad 
lived and died. We do not find these rules in the 
Pili, therefore, because, preaumabljt the Pali version 
was prepared from a code of rules in existence before 
the time of this king. But the Chinese vetsioti was 
madG at a later dale, and probably from an original 
drawn up in India after Aroka's time, so that the 
reverence for sacred spots and buildings, which was 
so marked a feature in the latet discipline cf the 
order, had taken shape and found a place in the code 
at the time of the prejmation of the version of the 
Pratimoksha, from which ihc Chinese was translated* 
This eirplanation is so far probable and satisfaclory as 
it agrees with all the conditiDUSof the question; for, 
first, it is highly probable that the P^i copy is as old 
as Ajoka's time, if not older ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the reverence for sacred buildings did undoubtedly 
result from the zeal dispbyed by that monarch, 
according to the popular account, erected in one 
day throughout Jambudwipa of these sacred 
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lowers. Then, JSgain, die love of the Chinese people 
for these pa^odas^ as proved by their univenii] pre¬ 
sence in the connLr^^ TOuld ncLturally excite in them 
a desire Co perpetuate a reverence for them by the 
adoption of such rules as they found laid down in the 
copy of the Pratimoksha brought to their countrjv With 
lefcrcriCi: to the ocher rules, then: is an eract agTEeaicnt 
between the two schools, and the identity of the code 
in both coses^ iherefore^ seems to be established 
§ But it is not only in point of amm^ment and 
number^ but also In respect to ritual and matter that 
this agreement Is seem The theory was, that there 
should be a general assembly of the Sahgha, or con¬ 
gregation, twe during each mantb,—viz., at the new 
inoon and full moon,—and that then, after certain 
prelimiiiaiy inquiries, there should be a Tepetitioti of 
the rules In the order laid down, according to their 
character; and, after each section of rules had been 
repeated, that any brother who had offended in either 
of the partlculiors named should confess his fault and 
accept the penance allotted. If there were no 
offenders, then they all remained silent^ and the 
officiating brother declared the assembly to be pure. 
Now, this is abHolutely the same disdpUne observed 
in China as in Ccyloo. To show thhf I will adduce a 
few instances There ia an introduction in each case^ 
not literally the s-ame but in strict agreemenL In the 
Chinese, the assembly is convened on the sacred day, 
r)f.,the bfleentli day of the halfraonth,—the words are: 
^*on this fifteenth day [or fourteenth according to 
the number of days in the month] of the while 
division, or, the dark divisioo, of the month let the 
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[chapter] lision attentively whilst the precepts 
[mlcs] are distinrdy recited.” The Fall ts ; To-day 
15 the sacxed day [of the full or new uiqoti] the 
fifteenth day of the half month. If it be convenient 
to the chapter^ lei the chapter hold let it 

repeat the Fatimoktha,” The Chinese goes on : 
** I desire to repeat the Fratitnoksha,—-if any brothers 
have transgressed let them repent, if no brothers have 
transgressed lei them stand sLlenl,— thus k shall be 
ktiottii j‘e are guiJtleas t ^ The has: “ WHiowever 
has iDcuned a faultt him declare it t if no lault 
have been incurred^ it k meel to keep silence ! Now^ 
venerable sirs 3 it is by your silence I shall know 
whether ye are pure I” Eoth version! then go on to 
speak of the guilt of deception or Ijing [i-* not 
confessing]. The Chinese says: **Euddha has declared 
that provnncalton effectually prevents our iGligiutts 
advancement- That brother, therefore, who is con¬ 
scious of transgressioTij and desires absolutioiit ought 
at once to declare his fault, and after proper penance 
he shall have quidt.** The Pali says: " Venerable 
sirs t ihc uttering of adefiberate lie has been declared 
by the blessed one to be a condition Kuitful to 
spirilual progress. Therefore, a fiultj if there he one^ 
should be declared by that Bhikshu [brother] who 
reni embers It, and desires to he cleansed therefrom- 
For a fault} when declared, shall he light to hira.^ 
And so the introduction in each case continues} In 
parallel scction^^ not absolutely and litcmlly the same 
(and tlik would be impc&iiibk in translations from 
languages so different as Pali and Chiinere)i but 
sufficiently ahke to show that the orlginala were 
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fourided on one code of dUcipIbCi establuihcd at an 
early period, m the prEcnitive Buddhist church, 

§ 3. But this iiill be yet more clear if we cpmpare 
together a few rules drawn from both versions of this 
interesting work- For this purpose we wiU select 
some of the first rules coming under the heading 
Sekhiyi dhamiti^. These rules refer to decottim on 
the part of the Bhikshns (disciples) in their inter¬ 
course with the worldj or, as it is explained in the 
Pali nile^t Tegarding matters connected with discipline- 
The observance of decorum in waiting, silting, and 
speaking, ts regarded as most Important by ihe 
Buddhists; and In the books there is frequent allusion 
made to the efect produced qn observers by the 
dignified walk or attitude of the Bhiksbus on iheir 
daily rounds w'hen begging their food- It is no 
matter of surprise, therefore^ thu rules such as these 
should be found in their code of moral discipline- 
The firsL Sekhiy^ rule^ according to the Fa!i| Is this, 
will put my under garment ail round mcp'’that 
iSi so aa to cover the body from the navel to the knee 
(in the “ parimaiidalam *'). The Chinese version 
is simply, “ r will adjust my inner robe properly," 
which is explained in the note to mean just what the 
Pali signihesi- The second rule k, in the PaJjf '* I will 
put on my robe all around me,^ that the outer rohe, 
or sanghiU^ for the Euddhkt monk was allowed 
three robes (in Pill to,, the antamvasika^ 

the nttarasanghiri, and the satighati,^—of these the last 
was the outer one. The Chinese version gives ihe 
second rule thus: “ I will adjust properly the outward 
robes.” The third n^le from the Pali is l “ Properly 
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clad wiU 1 go amidst the houses ” ] rrom xh^ Chmesfi ; 
** N^ot with disordered robes will I enter the hoases 
of laymen.” The fourth rule, ligaiti^ in both versions 
forbids a priest ** to sit down in a kyman's house with 
disordered robes'"; aud although the order of the 
rules following under this section is tK>t the same in 
both, there is such agreement as to malce it evident 
both codes were drawn from a common source-^ 

§ But the agreetuent between the books ol 
China and the Pah canonical ii^orks may be traced 
fuither than this. The rules for the ordiuadon of 
novices and admission to full order are ideuticaJ in 
both coseSr The service of ordination is generally 
conducted on a upasatAa (Chinese u-Jfff) day^ i-tr^ one 
of the days when the Pratimoksha b recited, or one 
of ihc altetnatc seventh days between the new and full 
moon, and rmA. 'iTe order for this service 
(Upasampadl-knmmavika) has been detailed by 
Spiegelj in hU Iranslation of the Kamiuavaiyo, or 
ordi^tion book, of the Buddhbts,^ It is also found, 
though not m a service, but in its primitive shape, ss 
Q code of directions in the Mahavagga, of the Vinaya 
Pimka, of the southern (Pali) school.® On com¬ 
parison, the service as laid down in the Chinese version 
of the Vinayn, according to the Dhannagupta school, 
is fotmd to correspond closely with the Ptli. Tlie 
order is ihisi first, the boundary withm which the 

'' Tbc reoJcf Is, itftTteJ far full infanaattoll Wi this J^hlt to 
the pninllcl given in tbc " Journal of ihc k.A.S.” 

■ “ KaiiimflTnky!i+ Lihcr de OEGcils SflCCidotum Binlilhi- 
ctutttn," Boan, rS^E. 

* "Becird Book^ of the Eatl,''voL xiii. 
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robe^ may be kepi and tbe service of ordinDitjoD 
conducted is determined- Tben the Upadhydya 
(Chiiiese^ Hoshang), splritiial dtrccloip presents the 
candidate for ordination^ Ke is questioned as to 
Ilia age, permission of parents^ freedom from disea^Cp 
debly or other impediment He then shows his 
bcggitig'dish and vestments, and retireSr Being again 
summoned^ request having been made for his ordina¬ 
tion in the meantime, the questions as to age (he 
must be above years of agej^ absence of diseaBe# 
fineedom from debt^ and permission of parents, are 
again repeated in the presence of the assembled 
chapter, and^ !>eing answered sotisfictotily, the several 
vows art taken one by one, after being dearly recited, 
and the promise Is made by the candidate to keep 
them absolutely. These vows are : i, T will not kill 
any living thing (pBptapflt^ vcraitia^), a. I will 
not steal (adLnnadand ver,). 3. I w'H not commit any 
unclean action (aelidtcry or even manrioge) {Abrahma 
chars}!! ver.). 4 T wdl not lie (amsHvidit vnr.). 5* I ft'Ql 
not drink wine or any intojticating drink {suramerey- 
y 1 majjapa midatih 4 na). 6. I will not cat at unseasod^ 
able hours (vikolahhoj&na ver.). 7. I n^ill not take part 
in singingpdanciiigj mnslcol] or thcatricaJ perfonnancesp 
not witness them or listen to them (Natchchngim vadita 
vlsukadassana ver.), S, I will not decorate mj'sclf with 
flowers^tior anoint my body with petfuines. 9. I will not 
occupy an dialed ot broad couch, jo. I will not 
possess, or own, or acquire^ coined or imcolned money 
or jewels. 

These arc the vows taken at full ordination, and 
the questions, ceremonies, and sequence of semcc 
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obss^rved and Eiplained In Chinese ritual according 
to the ViiuiyAi of the Dharniagupta^chDol^ appears to 
be identical with that given in the XaniTnavakya. by 
Spiegek and translated from the PftlL Moreover^ the 
order observed in the hlahivagga, as we have it trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Rhj'a Davids," corresponds closely^ though 
not entifclT, with that of the Vinaya according to the 
Mahiisanghika school la the Chinese version for La 
both works we have, first of alL, a brief hlatory of 
Pnddha, after his enlightenmcnij fbtJpwed hy rules or 
sections (Khandhakas) relating to various matters of 
discipLinet and the first of these is the ordination -of 
bTovices and Bhikshusi When the Cliincse Viruiya 
has been fully exammed and translalcdt the agree- 
incnt betnTen the two vmions of this pottion of the 
Buddhist Tr[pitaka wifi be capable of determinaiioQ, 
It would be cut cf the question to enter on any 
delalled corapariaon here^ we are satisfied to know 
that there is such ao agrcemenl as to beyond 
doubt, that the Buddhist litual in ChmOt so for as 
this part of it is concerned, is derived from the same 
sources, and probably the same books, as those to 
whkh the soutkem school h indebted for theirs, 

I 5. It seems Dccessary to settle this inquiry', how¬ 
ever, as to the agreeiaent or non-agreement of the 
northern and southcrti books, as it has been discussed 
hitherto frum one side only 11 shall, therefore, proceed 
to make some remarks cacceming the second great 
division of the three treasures,"or the sacred books* 

I CatftiogTic, " Yiimya, ” CaiC 4S. 

* " S3i3T4 Eocahs of ihc Kasti*^ voL xiiKi 
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whick ts the Sutra PItiiiLa, The Siltnia were* in ihc 
Hist Instance, supposed to he discouises or sotidoda 
delivered by Buddha hitnself. When Anandn, the 
peiBonaJ nttend^jit and a relative pf Buddha^ wan 
caked upon in the first convocation to recite these 
discouKCS with a view to then being accepted aa 
canonical^ he begiui as foUowa t —^*On a certain titnc^ 
in a. certain place [naming it], 1 heard thus." This 
formula, I heard thus,“ became typical of the SOtra 
collection of discourses ; but the corruption of later 
times led to the invention of numberless books pro¬ 
fessing to be sermons of Buddha, and beginning in 
the accepted way, which could never have been 
recited by him^ nor by any of his early followers. 
Thus we have a bonk known as the Ami^bha Sdlra^ 
which deals with the fabulous paradise of the west 
(about which some remarks will be made further cn), 
an mvention probably of mediar^al Buddhism, after 
the beginning of the Christian enu In this Slitm 
there is the customary formula:—“Thus have I heard. 
On a certain occasion, Buddha was residing, 
and in the Chinese commentary it is said : “ Thus 
have I heard,'' that is, Ananda beard Buddha recite 
the wotdi Now this is dearly fictitious; but in 
the earlier or primitive books the formula in question 
may really have stamped the discourse with authority, 
For these early Sutras or BC'tmons we must look to 
the Pali version ; and if we find similar sermons in the 
northern collection, we may assume that on fiirther 
search the correspondence will be found more com- 
plete* Now, there are various Sutras aJ ready tmns- 
bled &OIII the PiJi which are found also in a Chinese 
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form, somewhat chiuiged perhaps, but agreeing io an 
e.^ent that shows they wqre trjuialated from a text 
derived from, or ejicisting collateralty with, the southern 
Aversion of the sacred books as now known in Ceylon* 
I wili name some of thc^sc primicivc Sitias as they 
are foimd in Chineset coiresponding wtiJi others of 
the same name in Pill P'irst of alh let us take a 
'liJrmon known as tiie *^B^h^lilj5Lb SuWiij** in PfitL 
The text of this discourse hiis been publklied by 
NL F. Grimblott^ and translated by the Kev. D. 
Oogerly^ WeslejTin missionaiy' in Ceylon* He says* 
in his prekice^ “The first reason why I have made 
the selection of the £ret sermon in the series of 
discourses attributed (o Gotima Buddha is, that a 
comparison may be instituted beiw'een the sacred 
bookR of tile Buddhists, as they exist in Ceylon 
[tnd as they exist in Nepal/' This comparison has 
never yet been taade^ because, so fax as is at present 
knowai, this primitive SOtm has not Ijecn found 
among the Kepalesa books : it is not, at leash in 
the list given by Dr. RdJ. Mitm in his examination 
of the Nepalese Buddhist literature. Hut in the 
Chinese Tripitaka^ two works bearing the name 
Hrahniajala have been discovered-* 'Jlie first is a 
book of a bte date and purely ficticious i it relaleij 
to the conduct of the Bodhisattva, and has nothing 
in common (except the name) with the southom 
Stitra Sis translated by Gogerty. But there is another 
work In the rripi^nka in Cbina^ called “ Fan-koog 

* " Sqrt Siittas Fills'^ Pads, 1S76. 

" Beales ■ * kepDrt, ^ iififjE cnilieT+13^4, No. a* Trans^tioria of 

diE first Ofit^atal Cqe^tcss lieUi ia. t.aaeon. 
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luh shih *rh that is, sixly-twffj heititkal 

views contained in the Brahiimj^a Sutnip'' ^ which on 
ctaminatioii tttrns out to be a version of the same 
text as wc have before ns in M- Crimblot’s book. We 
can only compare a few passages. The Cliutese 
begins thus:—“ Thus Itave I heard, Buddha was 
pasEing through the Kum country with his great 
disclpl^ 1,2^0 In all; at this dmn the Paribbajaka 
{laou jin) Suppiya (Su-pi), accompanied by his 
attendantf Emhniadatta Manava^ Jfbllowed Buddha 
and the Bhikshus along the toidi at which tune 
Suppiya and his foUowem reviled Bnddhap and his 
doctrine, and the priesthood | whilst his disciple* 
Erabmadatta Manava. praised Buddha^ and hia law 
and the priesthcfod. And thus the master and his 
disciple continued dhpnting as they followed Euddha 
and his disciples along the road» At length Buddha, 
leaving the Kuru country* came to the kingdom ot 
Sravasdp and there rested in the Jetavana vihAm. 
At this lime* all the BhikshiiS being assembled in the 
preaching-hall called Kia-li-lOp they said, ' It is w'op- 
derful, it is unprecedenred** And then the SOtni, 

following on the same lints as the Pali, shows how 
Buddha entered the haH where the priests were and 
exhibits in successitm the character of the sixty-two 
heretical views held respecting the existence of soul " 
that is, a personal self, residing in the senses. 

Now, the optining of the Pali Sutta is this:— 
**ThiJS T heard. At one time BliagavA entered 
the high road between Kajagaha and Nahndo, 


^ CatnlttgUCi MlsccUaiseDy^ £7- 
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attended by about 500 of his piindpo] priests. The 
Paribbajaio Suppiyo also entered the hiBh toad 
bct^vecn l^aja^aha and ^alandap accompatiicd by 
his attendant pupilp the youth Urahmadatta i at 
Tshich time the Paribbajaho Suiipiyo spake in many 
respects against Buddha—spoke against his dot trines, 
and spake agaiast the priesthood; while the youth, 
Brahnmdatuv the attendant piiptl of the Paiibbajako 
Supply 0, in many respects apake in favour of Buddha— 
spake in favour of his docirioes, and spake in favour 
of his priesthood: thus both the preceptor and pupil, 
engaged in the disputntion which had arisen between 
them, contitiiied following Buddha and the priests. 
At length Bhagava, accompanied by his priests, 
entered a royal residence at Amballatthika to pass 
the night,'' &c. The Sulla then goes on to 
relate how Buddha, entering the hall where the 
priests were assembicdi questioned thBni as to the 
subject of their conversatioii, .'Uid frofli their answer 
takes occasion to eJihibic his doctnne in reference to 
the non-ejcislcace of soul, just as we find him doing 
in the Chinese version of the Sfitra. 

It is plain, as well ftom their agreemenla as from the 
slight ditferences that occur throughout, that the® dis¬ 
courses are derived from one source, not th e original, 
but from versions made from the original; and from 
one of these versions the Chinese transhuioa was pre¬ 
pared. It will be an advantage wben the entire 
Chinese Sutra is before us in on English form^ but there 
are difficulties in the way, which must be removed 
before that «in be the case. But, from a perusal of the 
Chinese text, and a comparison with the English 
n 7 
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ver^icm from the Pali, it is plain the twd SCitias are one 
and the same: and what is true in this case is also 
so in others. 7’here i% for e^ainple;^ the well-known 
Sutla found in the aouthem canon, and called the 
** hlahn-pajiidbMtm-SutLi.,” or " 'rhe Book of the 
Great Decease^" a translation of which intn English is 
found in the '^Sacred Books of the East”^ In 
his iniroduriion, Dr, Rhys Davids speaks of some 
Chinese worhs bearing the same aame ns that of the 
Sutta he translates- AIL ho states is very true : there 
aroi in the Chinese collection, several beroks called 
Mahaparmirranii Sutras, and they are quite nnlike 
ihe Pali Sutta of that name. 'Phis only shows that 
in years following the of the early canon 

there were forgeries in the Buddhist society, as there 
have been in other cases. But there Is one Chinese 
book to w^hich Dr. Davids refers (p. Ksxviil orV.), 
which, on exanunatioii, turns out to be a version of 
the southern workt or* rather, a vErsion of a coUaterat 
text existing in some part of Indutj and derived from 
the same source a& the Pali, which agrees in a re¬ 
markable way wdlh the southern Sntta- It is called 
Fn-jTJiii.nbpan-king^** r.f., ihe Parltlin'ana of Euddka. 
It was translated into Chinese by a priest odkd 
Pih-fa-tsu^ who was "Mevoted to the study of the 
sacred bi>ok% and was ia the habit of reciting daily 
eight or nine thousand words.'^ This last staterdent 
(and it frequently oklute in relation to other priests) 
shows us how til CSC texts of the Buddhists were pre¬ 
yed, espfidally in the case of travelling priists, 
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who would^ ins^^id of carrying boohs whh tbenit recite 
by word of mouth the texts ihiey had coindiitted to 
menioiy. This [>rles^ who came to China about 
A.i>. 500^ translated the Sutra in question ; anth nn 
exanrinaiion^ it is found that out of 324 sections in 
the Pali there are only 46 wanting in the Chinese, 
and tf from these 46 we deduct those sections whidj 
have evidently been inier[>olated in the Pillit vi?^, 
from section 21 to section 42, wm find that there are 
only 35 sections found in the Chinese version which 
do not occur in the southern work. These books^ 
ihcrefute, represent one original; and we are snre 
that the book PLh-fi tsu brought to China, was a 
copy oft or a parallel text with, the Pali Siitta now 
translated into English 

This argument might bn follow^ed up by reference 
to several other Siltras, such as the Dhammachakka- 
ppavathma Sutta^ the Sigalovada SuitUp the Dham- 
niapada, and others^ but it cannot be pursued further 
in this place. Sufficient has been said on the point 
to show that^ as regards this section of the sacred 
bocjksi the Euddhism of China is one in origin witli 
that of the southern Euddhism of Ceylon. 

§0- With respect to the third ix>rtJon of the 
threefold collection or Tripitakny which is known as 
the Abhidhamia or metaphysics, so iiitle is known 
by translation either from the nortli or souths that no 
comparison can be instituted. But from wbat we do 
know^ it would appear that the northern school 
possesses a collection of works under this head, 
unknown elsewhere. I refer to the books called 
PrajiVa Pimmita, w^hJeh are named by Mr. Hodgson 
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^ tnkbg a am^icuous plate in Oie Nepalese cot- 
lettion, and which occupy a similar place in Chinn, 
The wearuK^me leugth to which these treaties nm^ 
and the constant reiietltion of the same idea, or 
verbal rottnnb, will prevent any one from tranalating 
them; but frojti what we know of tlietn^ it ia plain 
they cannot belong to the early schrsol or have foTtned 
a part of the ongirml collection of hooka. Their aim 
b to prove that all around ns, all phenomenal 
existence^ ii “empty or ” annra] ; tliat the thing ’■ 
is only “a namCp"^ and therefore dttinnt be treated 
as a r^ity. Whether there lies liehind this complete 
negation the inference of n reality or positive es- 
istencc that admits of no riame of its actual 

existence is a question not to be discussed, since 
there arc no data before us ; hut, in any cascp the 
teaching of the treatises classed under this name of 
Prajna Pfrrainitfr (that is* tmnscendenta] wisdom) is 
negative in its aim, and would apjpear to be the 
despair of reason in the search after the InfEDlte 
Being of God. These works are unknown in the 
south. They represent the Abh idhnnna class of hooks 
in Nepali they occupy a similar place in the Chinese 
colTeelion; but they are evidently late compilationSp 
and can cJanii no consideralion in Liie examination 
of the genuine division of the sacred books. Kcfctring 
to the books named hy Dr. Rh, Davids* under the 
head of Abhidamrna, according to the fiOiithem 
school, there is no corres|>onding list; so iar as is 
known, In the Chinese Tripitaka^ li is probable 
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tlml when tnmslatiid we mny ri^cogiilse some ot 
them Under dilTerent namea in the Chinese collection] 
but* as fax as our knowledge goes at pieserLt* there is 
here no correis|>oiidence ^ but in factt beyond the 
Pmjha t^Sramiin booksp there is n Lir]ge collection of 
Chinese works cksscrd as Abhidhanna, confessedly of 
a late origin. These are treatises (.Sistras) wiiticn by 
men of distinction in the Buddhist community dur¬ 
ing Tariaiia periods and for difTerent aims and 
purposes, Howj aJl these, though classed as Abhid- 
lianna, are mterpolations or intmsiotnv into the 
primitive canon- They represent the echolafitic period 
of the developineiit of Buddhism, and can daim no 
original^ or what we should call, canonical^ authority, 
they arc, therefore, not knowti elsewhere. They have 
been preserved principally under the form of Chinese 
translations, and they contain valuable data for the 
study of the system as a whole, but they have no 
authority as hemg Taih;^gatena vutto,” spoken 
by Buddha, Nevertheless, they are v-aluabic works 
for a history of Buddhism, and the study of these 
books will become a necessity when we come to a 
searching investigation of the whole questrotu 

Referring to the list of books in the Chinese 
Tripitaka,i it win be seen that there arc 173 volumes 
{/lafi) of Abhidharma works in that collection : 
seventy-three belonging to the ^Mittle Vehicle '^ and 
frftv to the Great Vehicle"] this wiU show at least 
the important place which they occupy in the north. 
With respect to their content^ they may be said to 

i ^‘CatnlDgUe," pp. ^ 4- 
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be cantroverBial in their chamctcrt taTiing gei^erolly 
a tcit from the c:£inori aitc] di toting upon it to {jidve a 
point in oonnexiou with the belief of the ^rittr or 
composer. Thus^ in a work by N^girjunOt cubed 
the of one 51cika,” he takes a verse from an 

ancient and authentic book^ and deduces from it a 
conclusion agreeable to his own views, as in this case 
for instance, that there is no such thing as Eelf-natuic, 
So also in another S^tm by the same writer, viji, the 
“Pranyamula he laboun; to prove that 

Nirvana 1% neither a positive condition of enJo>Tneur, 
nor yet^ on the other hand, the abs^^nce of eidstence. 

" Thji whiih not striven far nor ' ohLaincil. ^ 

Thai whlih dD« mot adimt af Hmh atimi av to umt, aor 
i-iin be Epokm dF iia * ctcraal^" 

"That vthKh hjM no begicnlevip hue] does aol conte to an 
cud, 

" This is what is called NhvRna." 

x-^nd so the discourse proceeds through a succession 
of antithetical verses to show that Nirvilna, whilst it 
U not capable of definirionj still ** exists.” Now^, all 
this is peculiar to the north ; it is the dcv^^lopmcut 
of the early teaching of the systenij and in that 
aspect ft b valuable. 

§ 7 . There is one other aspect in which to regaid 
the Buddhism of China and compare it with that of 
the southem school,—I mean as to external ritual ; 
but here our knowledge is imperfect. We only know 
that, in gencraJ, the life of the Bhikshus in both case^ 
is dike. The robesp vowa, and discipline are in tbeir 
main features identical; only in the point of woishipj 
or what might be called Uturgicfll servicej do they 
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differ, The objects of reiref erice in the n&rth have 
been introduced at a bter period, and esf^ecMIy in 
reference to Kwan-yIn and Amitabha (and these form 
the chief portion of the tiorthem csiltin) they are 
entirely unknomi in CeyloTin We shall be called to 
consider these differences further on^ but meanwhile 
the agreement in discipline and religions life is suffi¬ 
cient to settle the i>oiiit as lo origia 'fhe Chinese 
Buddhists derived thdr knowledge on these points 
from the same sotirces as the Buddhists of the south, 
and the two schools, so £ar, arc but offshoots of one 
primitive stock. We liave dw^elt on this point at some 
lengtht because it was essentiai^ in to show that 

the Buddhism of which wc speak is, in fact, not 
Chinese Buddhism but the Buddhism of India in 
China- 

This win be plabtr still from a brief noricc of the 
historical connexion w’hich can be traced between 
China and India previous lo and after the Introduc^ 
tion of Buddhism into the former country. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UlS^rOKJCAt CONNEXION llimVEEN INDIA AND CHINA. 

g I. Thehe is reason to believe that, from an early 
date, the tribes bordering on the north anti west of 
the Chinese em|)tre had moved in the direction of 
India and Western Ask, and, os they were able, had 
taJeen possession of the best and richest portion of 
the countries they invaded. The great Scythian invti' 
sion of Ask in the seventh century fl.c, may have had 
its Drigin in the fin Eaat, caused by the pressure of 
nomadic tribes on the borders of the settled districts 
of Central Ask, and lesnUing in a general displace¬ 
ment, the C^tnevaus being driven before the Scythian 
mvatleis, whilst they, on tbcirpafi,were probably pressed 
on the east by resdess tribes who sought larger pastures 
or richer settiements. However this may be, we find 
that a tribe of the Yuts^thi, or VTiite Huns, had moved 
away from the Cliinese frontier so early as the second 
century n,c,, ^d, according to Chinese accounts, had 
token possession of the north-west provinces of India. 
Ma-lwan-lin, the Chinese historkn, tells us that at 
this lime, hi the time of Wu-Ti, the emperor 
(n,& lifi), jiU these kingdoms, vie., of north-west 
India, ^longed to the Yiie»chl (Book cccaxxviii., 
rol. a).^ It was at thb period that Wu-Ti, havbg 

' Vidt "ImJtan Andquaiy,” jddimTy, iSStx p, 
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broken the power of the Hinng-nuT the Kam- 
Nirus, sent ait ambassador, t^ilk-d Cbang-k'Sen, to try 
and open commumcatton with these Yue-chi, who 
were occupying the lerritcir^^ now called Tokharislan, 
whilst some of them had crossed the Indtao frontier 
and ^lenetrated M far os the valley of the Ganges, 
where they occupied some chief towns and were 
known as the Samvijjis or ^ nniteti Yuc^hia*" They 
had established, in fact, a republican fonn cfgovsmi- 
meni in the very centrij of Indian ciYiHsalion, and 
were destined to act m important part in the history 
of Buddhism and its dilTusion through the nordi. 
The advenlures of the ambassador, Clmiag-klfinp arc 
very remarkable, and as it was at thb time that the first 
authentic commnuicaiion of China with India icNik 
place, wc will dwell on the point. The nmbassadorp 
Chang-k'ien, on his outward journey ftom Clnna on 
hlswayto the Yue“chv was captured by the Turks, 
the Hiung-nli or Kam-niriiSp who had driven the 
Vue-chi from the Chinese w-estem frontier. He was 
held in captivity hy them during ten years. Having at 
length escaped, he determined to cany' out his mission 
to the Yue-chi, who dwelt to the norih of the OxuSp 
where they had seided, after defeating the Tochiiri, 
whom they had driven south^-ard towards the Indian 
frontier. After travelling westw'ard he came to Ta- 
wan, a country^ according to our latest^ authority, 
situated near Yarkand, tu the cast of the Pamir 
plateau. Here he tried to engage the inhabitants to 
enter into a league with the Chmese against the Hiiing- 
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nQ or I'ltrks (they were, in farij the ncimndk tribes 
who had wandered from the banks of the Setenga 
river lo the nonh of the Gobi desert^), but without 
success, 'riseuce he still went westward till he cauii: 
to the country of the Vue-chi, but was unsiiccessfu] 
with them also, for although they haced the Turks who 
had driven them out of Kansuh (Western Chimi}, sctU 
they feared them too much to cuter into an alliance 
with so distant a power as Chirm for offensive oi'jem- 
tions agaimt them* Chang-Wen then proceeded 
southw^ards to the countty of Tahm (!>., of the To- 
cMri) intending to re turn to China through Tibet; 
Hcru he was again held in captivity for more than 
a year, but at leogib he once more escaped, and 
rctnnied to China fLc; 156, after an absence of thirteen 
years. It was when Cfiang-k*ien was in Tahiathathe 
had observed some Chinese goods and ini|u!red how 
they came there, ilo then found out that they had 
come from the provinto of Sre-chueUi by way of 
India. No doubt this wM an old tmde-roule from 
China, through Kamampa^ thu W'usteru part of 
Assam, towards the Ganges^ and thence either to die 
central or northern provinces. HJouen Thsang, one 
of the Chinese pilgrimSj" wben Ln the province of 
Xauiarupa iuir^uired as to the distance, and he 
found that a journey of tw'O months was required 
“before reaching the country of Chou,*' r>., Sze 
chuen. Chang-k'ien, thereforet advised the emperor 
to try to open the route for trade and military eitpc- 
ditious hy this road towards Ta-wan, as he had heard 

^ "HandhMk of the Chinese Looemfle,'^ by DwlLtUr, 
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tiuit the iKioijle of this last counlf)' bad already 
entered into alliance ivitb Tochirla and Parthia. The 
em peror was pkasedj and accordingly directed Chang- 
k'sen to des^iatch expedidons from Sj£e<htien along 
the four rewds leading ontmrds from that province 
towards the Two of these eirpeditions, viz.^ 

those by the norlhcm and southern routes^ were 
stopped and defeated by the barl^nans. They 
heard, however, of a country to the westward caded 
Tirv-yuet, whffre elephant carriages were usedt and the 
people of which carried on a clandestine trade with 
Chirm- Chang-kien^ therefore, determined to try to 
communicate with India (Tinyutji by opening a road 
in the direction of the south-west This route would 
have passed through the tcrritoiy^ of the or 

western barbarians- Much money was spent in the 
attempt, but it W'as unb-uccessful and finally given up. 
Chang-k'ient howeverj, aihrmed that it was possible by 
this route to reach Tocliariat and a second time ho 
tried negotiatiot^ with the “ F'; but, being called away 
to conduct a force against the Hiung-nQ, the under¬ 
taking appears to have failed* Without follow^ing the 
histoT)' of Chang-t^ien further, we can see^ from what 
has lien stated, the importance of events now hap- 
[icning with respect to China and its comwninications 
with the west,—for these occuirtnces ultimately led 
to an embassy from China to Paithta^ probably during 
the reign of Mithridatea II^ lec* i34.a»id to subse- 
c[nent relationships between these two emptres* c 
read, that when the Chinese envoy arrived in Panhm 
the ting despatched a general with ao^ooo horse 
to meet him oti the eastern frontier* from which 
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to the capilaJ wa^i about 1,000 IL' On the Tvay 
they passed some ten cities} the mliabitants were 
nil of the same race, and very numerous. On the 
retiim of the niission, ht sent etivoyii with it that they 
might see the extent and power of Ch ina, He sent 

^vith them eggs and the great bird of the countryt 
n curiqasly deformed man froTii Samarkanii'^' Here 
we have a striking iliustTation of tlie kind of prosents 
j^nt by Pandion (PorU6)pwho reigned oi'or some part 
of Western India* and might hhnself have been nn 
Indo-Scyth^ to Angustua. Among rhesc gifts were n 
partridge larger than a vulturcj large vipers and snakes, 
a tortoise-shell three cubits in length, and a deformed 
man without arms (a Hermes) who shot arrows with 
his feeL^ These ambassadors were seen at Antioch 
by Niooks of Damascus, who says there were only 
three who sunaved^ and that they bad a letter written 
in Greek cm priGpared sldn^ wTitlcti by Potu% w ho said 
that he ruled over 6 ekj kings^ but that he valued much 
the friendship of and that fie was ready in any 

way to open eoinmtmicadons with him; and then Strabo 
adda, with reference to the deformed man* whom 
we also have scen*^ giving reality to the narrative.^ 
Let U5 lememljer that the ascetic wLo burnt himself 
at Athens aJso accomisaniKi this embassy, over whom 
was raised the tomb with the inscripaoo, “ Here lies 
the Indian Sarmanachorya [one who loads the life of 
a Sarman or Shaman^ an ascetic] from Bargos-a 
[Baroche]* who, according to the custom of hts native 
couuhy, put an end to his life.'* it has been well 

■ Six 11 = I niUfl, * Kingimiir. 

■ "Ox lal Stralm* iv,, 719, 
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Eitpposed dial it woe this very inscripdon ivbkh 
prompted the mcmonibLc words of St. Paul s “ Though 
J give my body to be bumoJ and have not chanty, it 
profiteth me nothing."^ All this, taken m cotinesion 
with die Lneidents occimirig about the same drne 
between China and the IndchScylhs and Paithia, tends 
to show that A comninnicadDn was being o^iened 
bfitween the ea-st and west which, if properly em- 
ployedt might have led to a still closer acquaintance 
and ultimate Mendshipe 

f r. In any case, it seems that it was by this 
acquaintance with the west that China first heard 
of Euddha mid hie doctrine* For Chang-klen re¬ 
ported to the emperor that “ he had been told that 
in India they wotshipped a divine person, Fcou 4 o 
[Buddha] and another general, Hu Kiti ijing, saw 
At Hfu-to (a small district in the Pamir) golden 
image of the same person, which the king of that 
country adored.'^ Tins is the first authdntic record 
CDncemlng a knowledge of Buddha In China. There 
are other statemctil^ made, indeed, in various books, 
with tlic view to make thJa knowledge dale from an 
earlier period. For example, in a work writtca by 
Fa-iin, called the " Po-tBe-lun," the writer brings a 
mass of e^ndence to show that Buddhist books were 
known in China before the time of the Einpetor She- 
hwang'ti (dlc. asi)* It ivas this monarch who built 
the great wall to check the incursions of the wart' 
dering tribes that threatened the empiin; he also 
burnt the sacred books of Confucius, and assumed 


' Ugiufoat, "Coloosbiis ml I'hilcmoap^ p. n. 
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the title of the first ” emijeTor. The Troter, Ta lin, 
5 talEs that atnong5t the books burnt were the Buddhist 
ScnipEures; bvil of this there is no proofs iiiid, in fact, 
it is dijubtful whether the Buddhist doctriDe was ai 
this time collected in a written form even in Indiar 
anti there is no account of any tiunslation amde in 
China from any Indian original. ^Ve must regard 
tliis stoty as untrustworthy, and fls part of the method 
followed by the contending sects in China who desired 
to claim priority in point of time for their religious 
founder. There is another stor)% also found in the 
pages of Fa -1 in, equally impriDbablet relating to Li- 
fEing, who is described as an Itidian priest who came 
with seventeen companies to China in the reign of 
She-hwang-ti, and introduced the sacred writings of 
the Buddhist faith thete. The emperor^ it is said, 
shut them up in prison. During the night sis men 
of supernatural character eanie and OE>ened the prison 
doors and brought them ouL On this, the eni|ictDr 
paid them reverence, i But, as Mr. Mayers ohsen'es, 
'*the legend appears to have no historical basis. 
There arc other notices equally fabulous to be found 
in Chinese books. W'e caUi however, only accept as 
historical the trircumsutneos above related in con- 
nmuon with the Binperor Wu-tij of the Han dynasty 
(b.c 140^86), and the negotiarious carried on by 
Chang-k icn with the wtistern tribes (especiallv with 
Mithndates IT, King of Paithia, and with the Yue- 
chi)j through whkli a knowledge of Buddha and 
his golden statue was brought to the ears of the 
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court and the Chinese people. At best we know 
little respecting the commotions of China and the 
restless tribes on its frontiers during the period to 
which we have referred. Until the pages of the 
Chinese tiistorLin, Sse-ma Tsienj have been caroftilty 
translated^ and compafed with statements found in 
Strabo and other historical works, oiir aerjuaintance 
with these events will remain imperfecL But vet^ 
for a general oathner we know enough, and for con¬ 
venience sake it may be thus gummed up.—'J’he 
triljcs of nomads who threatened the westen^ and 
north-western portions of China at the time of She- 
hwang-ti, 23 r B.c., were Utmed, by the erection ofthe 
great wall, to seek nn opening for their wartike tistes 
elsewhere, A portion of these iribes, called by the 
Chinese, Yiic-chi, had been driven away from the 
western province of Kan.™b by a horde of new 
in vaders called H i ung tiiL These last we re Turks, and 
l>ecanie a terror to the empire r the energy' and 
ability of the emperor U'u-ri (140-86 ilc.) broke 
their [Kowerj but the consequence of the pressure 
they eiiercised on the Yue-ch4 who are described as 
fair-comp[cxioned men (pink and white), and as l>eing 
famous horsemen, and accustomed to dress iti 
bright-coloured ganiients^ caused them to enctoach 
on the Toebdri, who had just broken up the Greek 
Bactrian kingdom- They drove out the S^Vkas, or 
Sus, from the borders of the Pamir and its eastern 
slopes, and settled there, Hul in their early migfa- 
tion a portion of them, the Little Vue-chh'EphthaJliie 
or White Huns, had already entered Tibet, and 
penetrated into North India and the Panjab, We 
£ 
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find them at Vaisali and otSier towns bciTd^ring on 
the Ganges valley at art early date (probably as early 
as the middle of ibe second centmy ikc.) ; the 
others remajned sEationaiy on the north bank of the 
Oxu3. Gradually they separated into lesser ti^ea 
and poshed further west, where^ in all prqbibilityj 
they became known as Goth^ The remainirtg por¬ 
tions finally coalesced* after the dismembcfment of thi: 
Hiung-riu confederation by the Chinese^ and a few 
years before the Clirtstian cm they marched in a body, 
led by the chief of the Gushan hordtv to invade India 
and the entire Indian frontier. This w w accomplished, 
and at the time of Kaiuahka, who rtigned at, ^r 
shortly aftcr^ the beginning of onr cm, the whole of 
North India and the portions of Centnil Asia between 
Parthia and Chinn were bronght under their jwwen 
It IS this Kanishka who became a liuddhist, and who 
biitk the vast low'ers and Tojjes (r/M/idJj) which still 
remain in a nimed state, but yet monuiticnts of his 
encTg}^ and ical, throughout poUions of Afghanistan 
and Cashmere, Thus it wtis the northern tribes of 
barbarians, as we call tbcmt are seen to play a cons|>ic- 
UOU5 part in the history of the early dissemination of 
the Suddbist doctrine, for it Wiis through them that the 
first knowledge of Buddha reached China ; and It isj 
os we shall now proceed to show, principally through 
them, and their zeal in spreading the knowledge of 
their books^ that the systciii of Buddhism came 
eventually to be ^latronised and established tn that 
empire. 
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CHAPTER V* 


TttE DIOlAil OF MtSfG-TI^ 


§ 1, It was m the retgn of the Chinese Emperor 
Mtng-tj—who came tn the throne A,rj. 5S, flnd reigned 
imdJ A.11. 76—that Buddhism was definitely intro¬ 
duced into the empire. The ctipital at this time was 
at Loyangp the present Horum-lii j and it was here 
that for many year^ aiterwoids the great EnddMst 
centre of work Jay* The Emperor Ming-ti had 
probably heard of the pre^ess of Buddhism among 
the titbes bordering on China and Tndia ; and ifp so 
early as the reign of Wu-ij, a golden image of the 
Indian saint bnd been set up in one of the small 
states bordering on the Chinese possessions, we may 
suppose with renson that the worship had spread in 
the intetral^ and some reports respecting the rellgioa 
of Euddha come to the ears of the Chinese people^ 
'The emperor, atony rate^is said to have had a dream 
in the third year of hU rdgn (a-p* 61) in which he saw 
a gulden figmu flying from heaven and hmicring over 
his palace. Its head was siinonnded by 0 
equal to that of the sun and moon. Being moved 
by his dream to inquire abqui Its ineaning^ one of 
hib ministers^ Fn-yih, told him that he had heard 
there was a divine person bom in the west, called 
Buddhitp and that probably his dream was connected 
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with that circumsionce^ This cle^ly shows that 
Fp-yih had reciiivfcd sotae intelligence: about this 
religion, and might venture to think that he 
himself had a partial belief in the truth of what he 
had I Earned. at any rate, the emperor was 

induced^ on hearing tlie mirtbter^s te[Kjtt, to send n 
mission to India in search of books or correct tidings 
about this mysletious personage. VVe nre told in 
the annab, that the mission, numbering in all eighteen 
men, arriTed in India and came as for as the country 
of the Yue-ehi It is probable that the district 
referred to under this name u'os the couti^ly uf the 
Vajjks, or Yiijjis^ w ho were in all probability an offshoot 
of the northern trilie of the Yue-cht, or White fluns^ 
□f whom we have already si-mkcn^ \Vc are told by 
Sze-ma, that the langujiges s|x;jkeu throughout the 
district where these tribes of northern people lived, 
from I'a-warit about ’S'arkamJ, as far west as 
Partlua, differed but slightly and were mutually 
intelligible. It would be easy, therefore, for the 
Chinese mission to proceed through these territories 
and pursue thdr inquiries respecting- Buddha; and 
the special occurrences of the ]}ertod would Tnrtke 
their tiussion slilli more practicahSe^ for at this tinie, 
probably, KauLshka was rising in power and his hordes 
prCjKiring to fovade India, '^'hey actually advanced 
as far as Magadha, south of the Ganges, and carried 
off from that country some of the sacred relics which 
were treasured there, as well as the peisotis of some 
eminent Buddhlfit teachers* At such a lime,, there¬ 
fore, as ibis, the Chmese embassy penetrateri to India 
and arrived among these Yue-c.hj, Hem they collected 
bookii and pictures and rdics^ and, accompanied by 
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two pcic^ts of llic Tfiligion^ ihty returned boniewaids 
^tfid arrived at the capital, Lojr'aEig, A.i>. 67. The 
eniperDr appears to have lent a read/ ear to the 
instmetion of tlie forei^ers^ and in the end caused 
i\ temple to be bnht in w'hjch the books and relics 
might be stored. The leniple was called after ihe 
name of the " white horse ” on which the hooks, ike,, 
}jad l>een brought from the nest Such is the 
account given of tin; in trod union of Buddhism into 
China: there U notiiing improbable in the narrative, 
so ftir na the outhne h concerned; and it U accepted 
an e%Try hand by the Chinese themselves. But, as 
in most there is much incredible matter added 

to the storj- — oa for bstance^ w ith regard to the con¬ 
troversy between the Taoni&t priests and the new 
inissloEraries or envoys from IndLa. In this account, 
we are assured that miracles were wrought to convince 
the emperor and people of the sm>eriar claiens of the 
Buddhist Teligcon 5 and it is added ^ tlie I'eiouIhI priests* 
abashed at their defeat, fell dead in the presence of tho 
assembled multstudea. leaving these stories out of 
the account, we seem to have before us a pimple 
narrative of au event probable in it^lf* vir., of the 
introduction into China of books and teachers related 
to a fureign rcEigton, noiv gathering notice throughout 
the east* and w^hich had already spread tci the con- 
fme^ of the empire. When we rememberp tsxif that 
Kanisbka and his followers hnd embraced this creed, 
and that it had ]>robably found its w«iy into Porthia,— 
all this taken into connexmii with the story of the 
emperor's dream, makes it likely that we have in 
the foregoing record an historical fact* that 
Buddhism found its way from India to China io 71 a.ic 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DRJGJN Of THE hAK-VA^ 

The two Indian priests who accompanied the 
Chinese mission on its return to Chkm were called 
Mat[ii!ga and Gobharana (Chinese! Chu-fa-Ian), 
They brought with them some books, nod these they 
translated into Chinese, One of the books was A 
Life of Buddha,” in five chapters,—it is la thb hook 
we will now aJlud& 

There is no life of Buddha known aa a diatintt 
work in the southern canon. But m China we find 
several such works^ Wt shall consider some of them 
hereafter j for the present^ there is one point that calls 
for notice^ viz.^ the origin of the fitmlly to which 
Buddha belonged. The general name by which 
Buddha is known in the books isSakyamuni, or^ the 
monk of the fiunily of Sakya+ This name is not so 
common in southern accounts. Professor Childers * 
makes the following remarks The Silkjaa formed a 
great clan or people engaged in agrieulturCT among 
whom probably a very few families were pnncely. 
Their territory ap[>ears to ha^ti been of some cKtent 
Sakyamunip the Sikya sage, or philosopher^ is given 
m an epithet of Gautama {r>,, Buddha). But I enter 

^ “Pali ENtliatutfjj^ luA SSkiyc, As a SijascHl wcrd It 
dioultl be writtiHi SMtjTLj Of .SHkya. 
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my protest against tl^e contincntDit custom of speakbg 
of GaHtaTnn Euddha as Sikyamimi, which h a mere 
epithet, Gautama is the imme by which he is 
universally known and addressed/^ Perhaps nothifig 
coLdd show more clearly the difTercnce that exists in 
the two schools of Buddhism than this remsirk. The 
northern tribes adopted tbo term &ikya as the right 
name of Buddha^ probably bc-catase it is related to 
the name of a tribe akin to themseh'OSr The Sakai ^ 
play an ImfHortatit part bi the histor)' qf central Asia- 
We shall show that the Buddiiism of the north was 
certainly framed and fashioned during its dovelopmetit 
by legends and doctrines derived from outside 
influences ; so that it seems lihely the very name 
of Stikya was applied as a distincdve iiame to Buddhai 
because it brought him and his teaching more closely 
into cGimexion with the current of northern traditions 
Hie title of Gautama^ on the contrary, which is 
essentially lodianj borrowed by the Sdkyas" (aftet 
their settlement in India) “ Ixom one of the ancient 
Vedic hard-fhmilies,” * is almost an kn own Ln the 
Chinese books. It does occuj undoubtedly^ but com¬ 
pared with the name of Sikya (which name^ indeedp 
fonns the title of the Buddhist community^ in China) 
%'ery seldom^ and never as n distinctive title for 
Buddhn after bis enlightenment. M, Bumouf has 
the following remark as to the origin of the name 
Gautama.* He^ f r., S^yamuni^ retained in one of 

* Okk-abei^^ Ufc of Eodilha,'* jk 

^ Shill'kian or Shib^icn. 

^ latrodutticro, jn. 15^ mul lu 
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the which he borej a trace pf the conneiioaT 

essetiLially reJi^ous, which attached hb family tp the 
Brahimiiiic caste. He called hiniself the ^mtnana 
Gaulatna, or the Cautauiide ascetic^ without doubt 
because Uautama was the panic of the sacerdotal 
family of the military race of the Sakyas^ who, in 
the quality of Ksbattriyaa, had neither antcslor nor 
tutelary saint after the maimer of the Bmhn>ans, but 
who were able to take, as the kw of India allows^ 
the name of the ancicot sage to whose race their 
spiritu ai direetor bebnged. ^ In a note to this [lassage 
the same HTiier adds: '*The origin of this title [of 
Gautamip or ibe Gautatnas] reniaiiis imJcnown, and 
the ejfplanation 1 have olTcred i^ after aJh only a 
conjecture* This accotmi oi the matter very 

probable^as we know from other sources that, accotdirig 
to fl weU undetsEood custom^ the Rljas (fr., kings of 
the Kshatrriya caste) were considered uiembera of 
the gotras of thetr purohitas;, and called themselves 
after the latter.* And so Oldenberg states of the 
three Butldhas preceding the present age, who 
belonged to the Kshattriya caste, he gotta [gotm] 
is menlloued ai something existing as a matter of 
course ; they are all KondahnasL” ^ Tills gotra name* 
then^ of Gautama was probably adopted by the 
Sakyas because it was that of the purohita, or court 
teacher, adopted first by them oiler their setlletucni 
in the distdet of KapiLi,'^ where we find them at the 
opening of their hikory as a settled people, Em 

' Dt, BiltiEBr,. * * EhjirL«(. Slilpa, ” r39^ 

’ For tilt: Gfitiimd wVi M. AiaUer, S^^kdf 
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thb wcmld recommend the dame especially to Indian 
converts. They would adopt it natutahy^ aod apply 
it to Buddha naturally as his correct title; not so, 
however* amon^ the northern, nondndmn people; 
they would hold to the name which they considered 
to be derived from one of their own tribes or clans, 
and this, in fact^ would greatly account for their early 
adoption of the teaching of the Sakp saint, and 
explain the h old it took almost at once on the northern 
tribes of invader^u There is cm inddent in a life of 
Buddha WTitccti by Anaghosha, about the begincitni* 
of the first centur>‘t wfiich will illustrate the point 
before us. Buddha had just attained wltal he railed 
^^enlighLenment,'^ and therefore was now a TathAgatn, 
or inspireci prophet He is going to seek stune 
ascetics who bad remained by him during his 
[>enance, but had left him when he broke his fast 
They are described as speaking thus together, when 
they saw- him approach :— Seeing from far Ihthaguta 
approaching, sitting together and conversing, thus 
they spake ; ‘ This Gautama, defiled by w^orldly im 
dulgcncc* leaving the practice of austerities, now conies? 
again to find ns here; let us be careful not to rise in 
salutation^ nor let us greet him when lie conics, nor 
olfer liim the customniy' refreshments l because be 
has broken bis first vow, he has no claiin to hospitality.^ 
Having spoken thus, and so agreed, each kept hi& seat, 
resoKtjd and fisecL And now' Tathjgaia slowly ap¬ 
proached, wheiiTlo : these men, unconscjously against 
their vow, rose and invited him to take a seat : ofTering 
to take his robe and alms huwl , they begged to be 
allowed to wash hiafeet^and a^ked Kim what he more 
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T^uired : thus in everything aitei^tive they honouf^d 
him and oETerecl all to him as teacher* They did not 
cease, howeveti io address hmi still as Gautama, after 
his family.^ Then sjiake the lord to them^ ' Cull me 
not afto my familiar oamei for ix is a rude and careless 
way of speaking - * , call mt^ therefore^ Buddha.' 
Here we see the familiar name of GauLatna is 
forbiddetip and consequently it h seldom met with in 
the hooks found b China; but he is still called 
Sikya and Sakyamimi; and those who take the vows 
aro frequently distinguished by the namcp as dis¬ 
tinctly religious, as fur inatance. Fa-hienp the pilgrhip 
k knoivo as Shih Fa hien^ the Buddhist priest' 
la-hien. 

The origin of the terna Sikya is referred by the 
early whitens to a story tebted of one of the ancestors 
of the bmtly. We shnTl notice m the folloiving sec¬ 
tion the story in its details. It ^viD he sufficient now 
to mention that Ikshvilku Virudhoka, who reigned 
at PoEiila+ on the ludust had banished his four eldest 
sons from hb kbgdomp and afterwards, on inquifyp 
finding timt they had establkj\cd a powerful kingdom 
elsewhere and were reignbg in prosi?mtyp is said to 
have exclaimed, ^*rhey are able I they arc able T 
whichp put into a Sanscrit form, was converted into this 
name from tlie root to be ablfc*^ Thk h 

probably sui iJiv'cntiDn) tliere may be a verbal root, 
indeed, found b otl^er languages of die form here 
named, signifying *'ahiliiy'' or power,” and it m 
possible that the S^kyas were a mce remarkahk for 

» Amghoaha't, “Liic qf Hl];^.U]b,K. iii., 15, 
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their strength, and hnd derived their name from this 
dinractenstic, just as ia other cases 

'^rktud 

Diis fientd* pcwtuere^” 

but there is no proof of it, atitl for the present we 
must be content to consider the Sakjfna as an old 
faiuiJy found iji North India of an esclusive and proud 
charULter, derived probably from an immigrant branch 
of the great Sika mcc that from early time, according 
to Strabo^ cccnpied the frontier land along the bor¬ 
ders of oil Indiii 

This may be gathered from a consideration of the 
drcnnistanccs nii^ed up with the Buddhist legend ns 
it cornea to us kt the norths \Vh\htj cm the one hand, 
there is no Brahman or dative Indian fanitiy known 
by the name of Sakyo, oi\ the other, there are several 
circumstances which tend to show that these people 
were allied to a northern^ non-Indiaa race. They 
were a chivalrciiJS, exclusive, and proud people. 
Their own legend connects them with a babe or lamily 
settled at an early period 21 the mouth of the Indus ; 
anifr when they are found at Kapilavastu^ it is still as 
cmigrani settlers who had sought this spot so a^ 
to continue a distinct people, and, for tlie pur¬ 
pose of preaer^nng their pure descent, intermarryiiiig 
amongst themselves, brother with sisteCi But 
may go further than this: the Sakyas appear to have 
had the character not only of a di^inct race or tribe^ 
but a degree of sanctity or holiness is attached to 
them as a race. There is a curious stqiy told by die 


^ Stiiibc, lib. p. J13. 
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Chiciesc piigtmi, tliuuen Thstang, respecting them 
«fhidi may fie given aa mi jllustraticjn of this.‘ Ke 
tells us tliat he sair, among many other remains^ in the 
of Kajiilavastu, tit., the coiintiy over which 
the Sakyas ruled, four little lowers, or s/ii/vts, nnd he 
goes on Unis;—■* This is the place where four Sakya 
youths withstood SUi army. W^hen first Prasenajita 
became king (of Kosala] he sought nn alliance by 
^rriage with the Sakya race. TheSakyas despised 
him OS not being of their family^ add so ih^ ga™ him 
as his wife the daughter of a slave whom they laigely 
endowed: but this they did to deceive him. The 
king made ihb girl his principal queen, and she bore 
mm a son in duo time, wliom they called Virudhaka. 
This pnnee, when he grew up, desiring to cmnjilete 
his education, puriiosed to go to the country of his 
malertml unde, t,t., to the king of t he Siikyaa, for this 
end. Having arrived at the south part of thu city [of 
ivapibvastuj, he there saw a new preaching-hall, 
and there he stopped his chariot. The Sakyas, liear- 
tng of his arrival, went out and drove him away, 
saying: ' How dare you, base-hom fcUoa ] occupy 
this a^de. a hall built by the S^kj-as, intended for a 
preaching-hall for Huddha?' So thei^ after Virudhaka 
^d sncMcded to the throne, he longed to revenge 
L u^u t c had received. Raising an army, there¬ 
fore, he occupied the country with his troops, who 
took possession of the fields (and devastated the 
crops). Now, it happened that four men of the 
iiakyas were engaged in ploughing between the water- 


^ Htittuai Thsane, Jd. IL, 31^-59, 
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courses in a particuKar ficlil; seeing tbe soldiers 
approach^ the}' opposed (heir progrcsgi aud eveniually 
drove them off. After this, they entered the town 
and told what they hitd done. Then their eJansmen^ 
considering that their tribe was one in which a stic- 
cession of holy kings had appeared^ and In which 
the sacred king of religion had now been born 
Buddha)jand that nqwthese four jnen, notwiihstanding 
thiSj had dared to act rci'engefolly and micllyp and to 
filay and ki!!+ without patiently enduring wrong, and so 
had brought disgrace on their name^ drove them from 
iheir home. Being thus banished, thev' went to the 
north of the Snowy MouutainB, and became each one 
of the m king of a dJircmnt country^ One ru led over the 
country of Bamtan] another over Udyana ; another 
over Himatala ; and another over Sambl [Xau&imbE ?]. 
Here they have reigned without intemiption, trans¬ 
mitting thetr kingly authority from generation togene^ 
ration. To this account, M, Stas. Julscn {the firKi 
translator of Hiouen Thsaug) appends the following 
note:—“It seems strange that these noble cham¬ 
pions should he driven from their town and exiled 
hy their parents because they resisted the troops of 
the destroyer of the great Sakyn familvi” And so 
It doe^i appear strange i but ihc story confirms the 
supposition, which is in keeping with the entire Sakya 
legend, that these people had traditions among them 
re kiting to the sinclily of their tribe and the npiiear- 
ance of a great saint amongst litem, which explains 
a great deaJ of the Buddhist expanded hbitory*. With 
respect to the foregoing extract, the eLrcumstance of 
the banifihment of Ehe Sakyas is also found in the 
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southern mcords, but tht anise of it docs not appear 
to be named. *^\V 7 iea Biiddha yet Htcd [so saj'S 
tlie Atthakaihif j.r,, the commenlaries on the sacred 
bMts, belonging lo the UtUiraeiMro priests in Ceylon], 
driven hy the miafortunes produced by the war of 
Prince Vidudlmbo [VirndhataJj certaiji. members of 
the Sdikya line^ retreating to MimavantOi discovered 
a delightful and beautiful location, well wateredt and 
situated in the midst of a forest of bfty bo and 
Qtlier trees* tiifluenced by the desire of settling 
there, they Ibunded a town at a place where sevem] 
great roads met^ stirrounded by durable ramparts, 
having gates of defence therdcp Moreover, 

that city baiTng a row of buB dings covered with tiles, 
which were ananged in the pattern of the plumage 
of a pcacock^s neckp and as It resounded with the 
ROtet of Hocks of * konchos ^ and * mayums * [pea- 
fowLsi from this dreumstance, these Sak^a lords of 
this town and their children and descendants were 
renowned throughout Jambudwipa by the title of 
Moriya, ^ From that lime the dynasty has been called 
Lhe Moriyan dynasty.'^ This h probably without 
authority, but the record of the early dispersion of 
members of the Sdkyn family in the region of the 
Himavanto is, to nil nppeatunce, n rclkblc one, as It Ls 
preserved iu the south as well as the north. No doubt, 
then, these Sikya youths not only settled in these 
districts because they found members of allied tribes 
already there, but, having established themtidves there, 
they would perpetuate the traditions of their own 
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tribe ntid pre^rve die knowledge of the coming of a 
gre;Lt teacher amongst their people, We do not 
wonderp therefore^ to find the doctrine and dLtdptine 
of Byddha ^ rendily accepted at a subsequent period 
in these iiEglons and by these tribes^ 

Then: is a curious con&rmntion of this idea of 
sactodness attach ed to the Sakya tril^e to be draw'll 
from a femnrk found in Josephus, Before referring 
to Jt+ howevcrj k will be necessary to pretjiise that 
the S^kya family weie known also as Ikshvakus, or 
the Bugar-cane family- This naoio was dtrrived 
from the old king who reigned at PouUi* on. ilie Indus^ 
who was called Ikshvaku Virndlmka. Doubtless, he 
inherited the name from his ancestors^ or the clan to 
which ho l>e]oiigeA That the B^yas were known as 
Iltshi'akiis (Pahp Okk.ikas) is evident from all the 
records. The son of KnJaninjanaka wdls Ajoka^ 
whose successor was the Okkaka king " (Spence 
hlardy, “M. B./* p, i:jo). And tho last of this 
race was Ainl>a or Okkdka IIL^ from w-hom, in a 
direct linet descended the father of Buddha. The 
peculiiir character for holiness or sanctity attaching to 
this family is to be pthered from various norices 
found scattered tlirough the didcrunt lives of Btiddha. 
1-Of instance^ w^e arc told in the southern records^ 
that when the four sons of the Okkaka kitig^ after 
their banishment from Potalar comuUed together as 
to their future: home, they said, ** We have bo large 
a retinue that there is no city in Jambudwipi which 
could iivithstand tis ; but if wc were to seize on any 
kingdom by force it would he nnjuit and contrary to 
the principles of the Okkaka mce, it would be incon- 
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stslent in uu to Like that which belongs to another, 
we wHl therefore erect for ourselves a citj^ and rei|fn 
in righteousness.'' the Chinese v ersioii of Che 

** Buddhocharita, or Life of Buddha^" by AJV'aghosha 
(datings as we have said, from the begiimlng of the 
first century, A^a), begins in this w-ay :—“ Descended 
from the Ikshvakii family, pure in mind, of unsfKitted 
virtue, levereneed by all, was Siidohodana^ the fiither 
qI Buddha.'' And in other passages the Ikshvakus 
.ire S|ioken of as distinguished for their purity and 
piety of life. It is citrious to find in Josephus a 
[hassage which seems to refer to this “sugar-cane"' 
family of India, it occurs in the fourLh book ^^agninst 
Apion,” f a?, p, 640,* The auihor is showing that 
ihc most eminent of the Greeks w^erc acquainted with 
the Jewish nutionn He saj-s iFor Ckarcltus, who 
was the scholar of Ajistotlei and infiririor ±0 no one of 
the Peripatelks whotnsoever, in his first book con- 
ccmiiig sleep, says that' Aristotle, his master, related 
w hat follows of a jew,^ and sets down Aristotle's own 
discourse with him, Thti account is this as written 
dowTi by hitn:—^N^ow, for a great part pf what 
this Jew said, it would be too long to recite it; but 
what includes in it both w'onder and philosophy, it 
may not amiss to discourse ofi Now, that I tuay 
be plain with tliee^ llyperochides, I shall hc^in seem 
to thee to rulate wondets, and what wtj] resemble 
dreams themselve* 5 ."^ Hereupon Hypcrochides an¬ 
swered modestly, and saidt ‘ bor that very reason It 
m that all of us are very' desirous of hearing w^hat then 
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im going to sn:r/ Then ropikd Aristotle’ For thb 
!:^ust it will be the beat way to iraimte that rule of 
the rhetoricinns which requires us first to give an 
account of the man and of w hnt nation he was, that 
so wc may not conEmdict our masters directions." 
Then said Hyperocliicks : ‘ Go on, if jt plccise thee. 

* This man^' iFien said AristotEe, * waa by birth a Jow^p 
and came from Code-Syria ; these Jews arc deriveEl 
from the Indiim philosophers j they me named by 
the Indicms, Calamb and by the SyHanSp Judaib and 
took their name from the country they inhabit^" 
And then Josephus goes on to say, that ^‘Aristotle 
discoursEd particnlarTy of the great and wonderful 
fortitude of this Jew in hLs diet and continent way 
of living.'' We cannot doubt tliat the word used by 
H'\ristodcp Caiiiifll,'' is a tnmsilntioD of the Indian 
Itshv^kus/' or the sugar-cane” people. He speaks 
of them aa philosophers^ which is natumi enough - 
but he comparea them with the Jews because of their 
purity and contlnencj' of life. 'Fhcre seems here to 
be a covert reference to the family from whom I he 
Buddhists sprang, and perhaps to the Buddhlsu; 
themselves, knowm as Ikshvakus, It is true, that 
there were other families in India belonging to these 
Ikshvakiiidje besides the race of the SSikyas, Tlie 
kings of Ayodhya were of this family,^ and, according 
to 01denberg,2 t[jp i^ter ages trace back the royal 
race of ^Eastern Hindustan to Ikshvaku; but this 
docs not stand fn the way of the nnanimous traditEOn 
found in the Buddhbt books with reference to the 

* Aaci^ni SucLskril LiteraJiuir^” p. j|£5S, 

^ Lift i>riJiiddlm,^' p, 40J. 
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pure de&citit of th\z founder of thcLr religion,—'“ihut 
he L)doi>gci:l io the holy family uf Uie Okkdkas, in 
which there had been a succession of sacred king¥^ 
known as Chakinsurtins.^ These Ikshvakus wctCj 
from an early date^ settled at PoialAp and Jhence 
established themselves as a royal race at Ayodh)!* 
and aftenvardsat Ka|jilavastii,' 

If, then (in a^eement with our supposeUoti), the 
Sdkyas were an iinmigranl tribe settled in India^ and 
related to the SdJtas* an-d if they were described as 
l^ccLitiar for their “just htws aud righteous conduct/* do 
we find anything corresponding with this dtscription 
among the Slkas themselves? ^Ve know little of theru> 
but yet there are not wanting some referentcs on this 
^loint which seem to snstam the argumeitt In the 
seventh Ibok of Strabo's Geography"* there is some 
discussion bi reference to the character of the Get^r 
amongst whotn Zamobds, the teacher of Pythigorns^ 
w'aa esteemed as agod- These no mads were rea^arkab !c 
for their justiccr litaicraT-uc ul■0'pwr4(ll'. And he con^ 
nects them with the blameless Ethiopians of Lioinerp 
who were^ in fiictji Scythiatis. The whole passage will 
be found p. And then he proceeds to say that 

Eschylus also speaks of the Scythians as a just race 
:Eirv0ifi), and so he connects tlicm W'xth tlie 
Sacte or Sakus, tjuoEing ChcuriJuii, rf 3uL'Ri: 

ycr^p of whom he says they were 

A&m'ftiimJ* And so Homer, speaking of the 
EthiopLitis, calls them '* blameless."" Were these 
Ethiopians a branch of the S^as? There ig, jn 
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Chinese^ a well-kDflwn tribe of the Yue-cbJ (or Vue-li), 
collied Yt^-fcha^ and the situadon which Homer gives 
his eastern people, close to the tlowings of ocean, 
vfoald correspond with the maunLuns of Gandhim# 
the earth-holding mountains^ of the Buddhist cos- 
in agoii>% Btil, in any ca^Si it would seem, from what 
has been said* that there was a belief prevalent from 
earliest times that a tribe of nomads^ Gorrcs|>ondirLg 
witli the SacEE, or were renowned for their 

justice and puritj' (blamctcssnes^) of life, cind that 
the same diaiacter is given to the Ihshvikus^ or 
SaLjTi,^ found as settlers in India^ from whom the 
founder of Buddhi^tii, the lion of the Sdkya trfbei 
sprang. 

These remarts hm.'C been made with a view to 
clear the way for a condusion to which the legend 
of Buddha seems to lead us. It will be seen that 
in the northern story of his life atid teaching there 
are found fragmenta of early traditioiis which have 
been )>rcserved in their integrity and corupletenesa in 
the Jewish ruLord=. The argument^ therefotUf w'hich 
the presence of such fragmentary' alltision seema to 
suggest is this ; tltat the Sakya race, and fnerhaps 
other allied families or tribesp had preserved amongst 
them some broken know ledge derived from earliest 
time, and that this knowledge look shape in a dis¬ 
torted form in the legend of their founder. Many 
allusions seem to eaepress what is called a "'felt w^anl 
in their system. And as the knowledge of Buddha's 
teaching spread further and birthcr north, so the 
system he had fcuned adapted and adopted these 
fragnients of truth, ttnlQ we have before us the entire 
P 2 
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legend 33 it b known now am/jng nonhsrn oaiions. 
What this legendary story is we shall next proceed to 
incjuirCt only premising thi< mneh,—that it is the 
resnlt of 3 siicceaaion of increments added on to one 
simple historical narrative^ which mnirative is found 
in the earliest records of the southern Pali school. 
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CKAPTEk VIL 

THE LEr.E^^D OF SaKVA BUI>DHhVh 

It is plain ih^t, so fm: ^3 our argumcntj stated m 
the previous section, is concemtdj k does not niatler 
whether the Ic^eud of Buddha'a Hfe as ktiowii in 
Cliina be derived from the authentic books belonging 
to the southerti canou or not. The legend took shape, 
and it rnuiiE have derived its parts from either (t) 
thci original story, or (z) from tradirions known among 
the people where it gathered its present form. As 
we have it in Chiiia+ it is a perfecl whole. The Buddha 
descended from heaven^ and he was incarnated 
mirnculotisly; bom in a loyaJ linCj he was impelled by 
a sense of the misery of the world to seek enlighten¬ 
ment in order to save the world ; he was enlightened 
and became a teacher, Eathored disciples omutid him, 
converted those tliat were to be saved, and died at 
the end of a long life, sunrounded by his followcrB ^ 
and, finally, after his death, was honourod and wor¬ 
shipped, being still present in the world in the form 
of a bequeathed system of law {d^aryfiahtjfa). KovTf 
wc find that a great portion of this is unknown in the 
south, or rather in the early books of the Pili 
school ^Ve are told that “ no biography of Buddha 
has come down to us from ancient times, from the 
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age of the Pali texts, and we enn safely say that no 
such biogntphy was in esisience theti*”^ Biitj iiJt any 
rate, so early as the hcgirLnlng of our era^ a life of 
Buddlia in seven chapters was brought to China, and 
that this contained the fiiU legendary story as it is 
now commonly known is i!viderLl from extracts found 
in w"orks at present estanL* Beside howeverj 
is the life of Buddha by Ajvaghosliaj koowo as the 

Buddha Chaiita Kavyap" which was undoubtedly 
wTittcn in the early part of the first centuiy, and musi 
been founded on a legendary historj' id corrmton 
circulatioD before it was put id a poetical form by 
that writer are brought to the condiLsiant [heni* 
fore, that between the period of the {zollection of Piih 
books, which may perhaps be placed al>uut 350 tt.c. 
and the first century n.c,, tire legend ns known in the 
north wjxs framed, and so lamiliarJy kjiowti that h 
was put into a poetical form by Arvaghosha, who 
flourished either just before or Just adet the Christsan 
ersn It has been seild that the particulars of the 
legend are derived from nature-myths, and that these 
myths are to be found hidden in Indian But 

the fault of this theory seems to lie here, that the 
legend of Buddha is not framed after any Indian 
model, but is to be found worked out, so to spQdkj 
among northem nations who were ignorant of, or 
indifferent to, any of the pedantic stories of the 
Erahinans. In the southern and primitive recordR, 
the terms of the legend are wanting. Buddha is not 
bom of a royal family; he is not tempted before his 

» Olilcnbnff, 7^. 
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enlightennu^nt j he works no miiusrles j and he is noi 
a universal savbnr.^ Wlvsncc come these ideas in 
the legend of the north ? for we must repeat, the 
legend is known nowhere else in its completeness 
but in northern records nr saiithern adaptadons 
from northern records. It seems far-fetched to sup¬ 
pose that the northern tribes had teconrse to the 
figumtive and obsenre readings of theBrahmanas and 
the epics of India, and there can be no proof brought 
to show that the traditions found elsewhere were 
known amongst the tribes who adopted Huddhism, 
except in the shape of a common inheritance. It 
is for the champion of the nature-myth theory to- 
prove that the commiOn. folk-lore of the northern 
people was based on nature mytha only, and not on 
a comtiion tradition. We have already indicated that 
such traditions might have existed among the holy or 
pious Ihmn les of the iar e^tf and from them hare 
passed into the kisiory of Bnddha, the gfeat sage of 
the Sikya race. 

We shall now briEfly particnlaiise the kading cvenp 
in the legendary life of Bnddhat as It is knowri in 
the early life written by Ajvaghosha. 

■ OldmUr^i ■^Lire ofEu^iliin/'/^'^^ 
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CHAPTER will 

THE “urfcL or BY ASYA^HOSHh. 

Tms writer was the eleventh patriarcfij as it is 
called^ of the EuddMst orden He was horn in 
Middle India^ of a Brahman Januly^ and brought up 
in ihrtt fnith ; bui^ Imving Lsecn convened to Mud- 
dhisni, he became an opponent of his old creed^ and 
laboured earnestly to show its insuffidency* Kc was 
a poet and tmisidarL It is ^id the early hymns of 
the Buddhists were chiefly wriuen by liirti. He was 
lalcen from Magadha^ in Middle India^ to the uorth, 
hy Ranishkar and it is probable he there wrote the 
life of Sakya Buddha to which we are about to refer. 
In flxing the date of An^aghosha, we have several 
notices to guide us, but the moat satisfactory due Is 
the agreement in all the records that he was a con¬ 
temporary of Kanlshka, Ihis mauarch was aa Indo 
Scyth, who had come (^rVr. a.d. 70) to be the rukr 
of all North IncUar and probably of a great portion 
of Central Asia. There is no certainty as to the 
exact dale of his reigd^ but it is now made probable 
that he was die founder of the Aaka lera or titmrat, 
or that this era dates frotn his deatk This would 
make him flourish m the middle of the flrsl century 
A,D., and| therefore, AivaghoEha would probably he 
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iLvir^g fropji tHe early part of this century till towards 
ihe close of it He would thas be contemporary 
with the rise and establishment of the ChTistiiin rcli' 
l^ion in WeJJtern Asiou. At any rate, it is siifficLently 
clear that Aivaghosha, in writing a life of Buddhap 
derived his material from India and its neighbour- 
hoodf and that we have in his htjok a purely indepen¬ 
dent com [position. ^Ve do not tnow whether the 
life of Buddha token to China A.D. 73 was in any 
way derived from this work of ArvaghMliap qr whether 
he derived his nmterial from this work ^ hut it is likely 
that the eovo)-^ sent by Ming-ti would hear of the 
writings of the patriarch of the Northern BuddhistSt 
and it k possible that the liook they took back with 
them was connected (either as the originai form of itp 
i^r as a digest) with the “ Buddha Charita Kavya " 
(iv/.* the ^ Epic of Buddha^*J- 

I'he pKKsm is in five or chapter^ divided 

Into aS sections It embraces 2,310 

or verses, of four line-S each. Thus, in the Chinese 
version there are 91*240 lines. The outline of the 
biography, or the [joctical romance, is this:—The 
miiaculcms conception of Buddha, by the descent of 
Cl spirit on his mother, Maya, She was pure in mind as 
the water-lilyt and strong and calm in her purpose as 
th e earl h, W hen the time for her delivery approached, 
she begged the king to allow^ her to visit a favourite 
garden called Lutnbinli and to w^ander therein^ arold 
its fountains and its flowers and fruit-trees- E-estiug 
on a beautiful coucli, rcligtcmsly observing the rules 
of pure discipline, her was nmaculously bom—* 
constmined by gfcat pity, come to deliver the world— 
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on the ciiThith day of thL' fourth niontht—a scusoq of 
serene and agreeat>Ie cltamcten Without causing hb 

iTiGthcr he came hmli fnira her right side, 

sparkling widi tig hi, us when the sun rises fram ilie 
cast He deliberatdy stood upright and toot seruD 
stepSj planllng his foot ecenty on the grouud as he 
went, and then looking to the four f|uaitcrs, he spake 
thu3: ^‘Kow only am I bom this once for tlie purpose 
of saving all the world,** Forthwith from heaven 
there fell two streams of pore water upon his head, 
and causing refreahment io his body* Meanwhile, 
ibe in space raised m responsive harmony their 
heaventy songs, whilst he b carried on n Jewelled 
couch hack to the pjilace; lliere the sooLhsayexs 
cast hks horoscope^ *'^thLs most excellently-endowed 
child will bring deliverance to the entire world, none 
but a heu^^enly teacher has a body such as this; or, if 
he be induced to coiuinue in the world (that i% as a 
secular person), then he wrill become a oniver^l 
monarch, mighty in his righteous government, ruling 
tlie wnrldp uniting all other kings tinder his sway.'^ 
Then another wdl-tnown seer, mlied Asita, cornes to 
the palace, andj taking the child in his arat^ predicts 
his greatness as a teacher and sage. ** This son of 
thine/^ he said, addressing the father, ** will rule the 
W'Orld; bort» for the lakc of all that live% he shah 
give up his royal estate, escape from the domain of 
sin ^the five desires) with resolution and vritb diUgcnce, 
practise nuatcritJes, and then, awakcuing, grasp the 
truth- 'Fhc heavy gates of gloomy unbelief, fast kept 
by covetousness and lust, all living things confined 
within, he shall open, and give deliveriuice to alL Let 
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the king* tben+ doubt ridt; nor \n Inm^Ef encoiirngii 
thought of jjain/' 'I'he horoscope finishcti, the king 
distributee gifts to all within his kingdom, and wheu 
the -child waa ten days old* he takes him to n temiile 
of the gods and offers sacrihce j then going bacfet the 
child is carefulJy brought up w^ithin the paJacCp The 
poem then rdates how universal prosperity prevailed 
throughout the bnd- There was no btimg hujiger^ the 
soldiers^ w^eapons were at rest, all diseastn disappeared; 
throughout tho kingdom all the people were piously 
affcclionedj they sought their dail}' proftt righteously^ 
and DO covetous or money-loving spirit mleJ them. 
All practised the four rules of purity, and every 
hateful thought was bauishotL So then, because of 
such propitious signs, the child w'as called Siddhatlha 
(perfection of oil things). And now his mother dies, 
and goes to the heaven where the thiity-three gods 
rule. Pnedous gifts are offered by members of the 
tributary states;, presents of various kinds^—oxen and 
sheep* deer, horses, chariot^ precious vessels, degant 
ornaments fit to please the princess heart; hut his 
mind was not disturbed by glittering baubles such as 
thcsi:. And now he was brought to learn the useful 
arts, when, lol but once instructed, he excelled his 
teachers. His father, seeing hLs exceeding talent and 
his deep purpose to forsake the world* selected for 
the youtii a wife, Yojodhaid* majestic like the queen 
of heaven, constant ever* cheerful night and day, 
holding the palace puit and quiet, full of dignity and 
grace. So with such ft wife and countless w omen as 
attendants on her, the prince lived in hh palace. 
Therij os time went on, a son, Riihub, was bom to 
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them, On which the king, Suddhodans, was encouraged 
to beUeve thai now hJs son would low his diild and 
nut forsake his home. 

At length, the prince desires to Icas-e his palace 
for a time to see the gardeni Without are pleasant 
garrlerr glades, pme rcfxesliing lakes, and flowing 
foutrtains ; over}' kind of flower and trees with fruit, 
iUTMged in rows, deep shade benealk” The prince 
dttired, as a cJiained elephant longs for the desert 
wild, to visit these. The king accordingly takes the 
precaution to have the way prepared, to remove 
oflensite tnatter, all persons old or sick, all who 
auflered grief or pain through poverty, these were all 
rcmuveJ, so that his son might, in his present htimonr, 
see oothiirg to afHkt his heart But it was vain; a 
ihe pure abodes assuined the ^raaof an aged 
man and stood beside the path, “struggling for life, 
weak and oppressed." The prince, beholding him, 
inquired, "what kind of man is this?" Tlie diariotecr, 
embartassed, scarcely dared to answer truly, till the 
dna " added his spiritual fiower,'' and caused him to 
frame a true reply, “This is an - old maji/_he was 
once ft sucking child, brought up and nnnnshed at 
his mother’s breast, and as a youth full of sitortive 
life, handsome, and Ailed with enjoyment; as years 
liassed on, hia frame decaying, he is brought to feel 
the waste of age." On this, the prince greatly 
agitated, asks, “ Is yonder man the only one bent 
down widi age, or shall I be such as he, and othem 
also?" The diarioteer ag.iin replies, "Throughout 
the world, this is tire common lot; the youthful fonn 
reurt wear the garb ofagi^" 'J hen the prince ordered 
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his chaiiot to reiurn, and “with speedy wheels take 
n^e to my palace." RellcctiDg there on the aMicdeii 
of &ge^ his mind seems to be til at ease^ and found no 
rest bi anything wiihin his home. After thiSj to aJJe- 
vjflic his sorrow^ the king arranges other excursions, 
liQt on each occasion another painful sight is brought 
before him by dre dsra : — first a sick man, " his body 
swollen and disfigured, sighing with deep-drawn 
groans, his hands and kncics contracted^ his tears 
Howing piteously.” The prince again puts the quesdonr 
“ Hliat sort of man is this ? " and on fecehing a 
reply similar to the former, he once ra ore goes back 
to mtdJtate, On the third excujsioni he beholds a 
dead man carried to the graven “four persons carr^^tng 
a corpse lifted on high appeared before the prince; 
the surrounding people saw it not, but only the 
charioteer and hej is this they cany ?” said 

the prince* And now the godis constraioed tht 
charioteer to answer thus : “^rhis is a dead man, at! 
his power of body gone, life departed : his heart 
depris'ed of thought; his intellect dispersed ; his 
spirit fled; his body withered and decayed, stretched 
out as a dumb log^ Ihenily ties snapped; all his 
fneads who loved him once, cbd in white ccrenientSt 
dtisiring to behold him not, arc taking him to lie 
within the tomb'* I'heti the prince^ hearing the word 
OEATir, bent down hb body on the chariot leaning- 
board, and stammered forthj with bated breath and 
struggling accents: “O worldly men! how fatally 
deluded 1 beholding eveTywheitr the body turned to 
dust, yet living more cartlessly-" Then he went bark 
again to mcditaie. 
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After Uiuae pamfiil sights, ihc prince is taken, by 
way of diversioti, to sec a ploughing match; but when 
he siw the ploughmen plodding along the Aurows, 
and the writhing worms, his heart again was moved 
with piieoiia feeling, and anguish pierced his soul 
to see the lahourcrs at their toil, struggling with 
painful work,—their bodies bent, their hoir dishevelled, 
the dripping sweat upon their faces, their persons 
fouled with mud and dust; the ploughing oxen, too, 
bent by the yokc^ their inlllng tongues and gaping 
mouths. ■' The nature of the jirittce, loving, compas* 
sionate, his mtdd conceived most poignant sorrow, 
and, nobly moved to sympathy, he groaned with 
pain." He then mites to a solitary spot, and, seated 
beneath a flowering Janibu tree, he gives himsetf to 
deepest thought He is represented as then, for the 
first dmc, entering the mysteriotis condition of rapt 
ecstacy so frequently alluded to in Uuddhist books, 
and calk'd DhyUnu, or Sainadhi, It may, perhaps, be 
as well to quote tlie words of the poem itself on this 
point “ Tost in tranquil contemplation, he rejected 
that youth, vigour, strength of life, constantly renewed 
widiont long stay, in the end fnifillod the rule of 
ultimate destruction." 1*his was the subject of his 
meditaltan : then, "without excessive Joy oi grief, 
without confusion, and with no hesitarion in his 
thoughts, without dull dreaminess or exciled longing, 
without aversion or discoment, but perfectly m peace! 
without [mpediinimt, radiant with the beams of gather¬ 
ing illumination—thus he sat.”i WiHst meditating 

' S« FJff. i, plate **V., «Tn* Bud Serpeot Weobip." 
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tliusg a of the pure abodc^ tran^rormcil ixiio a 
Shanmii^ or reli^jous ascetic^ caine tD the pluce^ llie 
prince, with due conaidenidont tci'K; in meet Iiitti, 
and inquired resiJCCttTig him "who he was."" In 
reply he said^ 'M am a Shaman. Depressed and sad 
at tliought of age, dbcase, and deaths I have fell 
Illy hcmie to seek some of rescue^ eTeiywherE 
I hnd old age, disease, and death; all things hasten 
to decay ; no penrianenc)' ia there anywhere- There- 
furCp” he goes oiip I search for the happiness to be 
found in diat which never perishM^ that never knew 
beginning, that loolts witlt equal mind on enemy and 
friendp that heeds not wealth nor beauty; the happi¬ 
ness to be found in solitude, ia some lone delh free 
from molestation, all thoughts about tiie wotld de¬ 
stroyed.*^ And having spoken thus he dLsappeared- 
This was the lumingpoint of the prince's history. 
From this time the idea of Nin^ana deepened and 
widened in him. “His body as a peak of the golden 
mountain, his shoulder like the elephant^a, hb voice 
like the spring thunder, his deep blue eye like that 
of the king of oxeUt Ills mind full of religious thoughts. 
Ills fiiee bright as the full moon, his step like that of 
the bon ting,—^thus he entered m the palapCj and 
straJghCw^ay sought his fiithui^s presence Then be 
esplained bis drtad of age, dtscascp and death, and 
sought respcjctfully permission to become a hermil'' 
\Vc need not dwell on the account of his further 
struggle against a sense of duty or affection for his 
father The culmlnattng scene is when he awoke in 
the middle of the night and saw tire sickly ktnps, 
and the confusion of the music^and-dancing women 
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^uch false acetyl- He forthwith sammonid 

plThS’'n.Z.I“ hoi*, and, notw!,hBtandi^^ 

™ that«edtful night, he left the pahee g^is," ihJ 

Hui <^^his high 

r^ve, the horse l.fee the white floating cloud 
onw. 2 T =*tror,g of he^. ^“nt 

Je eastern heuvens flashed with the light of mom 
the> ]iad advanced three w/<mas,** 

The p™« forthwith dismisses his equer,,- and his 

his'^iur ^ jewitlled turban, cuts off 

hrs hau, and assures the brown robe of a hermi, 

ime ^ satisfaetion Ln the companv of 

some pam-pmctnnng «scetks, he resolies reseed 
for himself Accordingly, he rerniS to t 

JMn, not b, ftoni tJtc Unie town of Cjrf. and the,., 
Ptnoiaad tho n,M ^ 

At knnh ^e of .^om rncreasin^. more and more " 
were3^h! “ tl,at thest- 

ecs^tkl™! "”" 1 “ and produce 

ST to 7 u-'”^ PKyana). He resolved, there! 
toi^t hv *nember3, and cause his mind 

InH h,fh ‘“oderntion. He rosl 

nd bathed m the Noiraujana, but so weak was he 

l^ scamely. with the help of a bending branch t 
could mount the river bank. At this hme. a shc^ 
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hcTclsE d^ughtcFfc Nindd, was apprwd l>y a 

dc:-i$ of tbe opfiortxinity she hcid of bcing^ the first 
CO ofier food to the llodJiisattva. She camo fortli- 
wiih, “ upon her wnsts the bracelets of chalced ony 
contmsted with her robes of blue^ as colours of tJie 
rounded river bubbleJ’ She reverently offered him 
some rice-mtlk, sweet and perfiinned. On eating it, 
he felt his strength coniq back afresh; and then, 
leaving the spot of |iainfnl penance, he wandered on 
alone towards the tree beneath wlifch he hoped to 
reach perfect enlightenmenL This tree, commonly 
kno^vn aa the JJodhi trecj or tree of knowledge, ii^as 
near at hand; and as he wenh I lie legend says, the 
earth was shaken, and the rumbling of the earthquake 
heard VaHgiis signs presented themselves, and* 
accompanied by dlftw and gated on by fxdi'ffJv he 
came and took his seati '‘with upright body^ feet 
placed under bimt not carelessly arranged, but with 
ills limbs all firmly fued and compact,“ Thug he 
aat, ^ nor shall lie rise agaiup'' the cried, " until 
his iindettaking is compleled," 

This is the culminating polnl of the legend, and h 
3 S surrounded therefore with strange concomitants. 
We are lold tliat Mara, the lord of the world of sense 
—that is, of sensuous indulgence -“enemy of religion, 
foe of those who seek delivcrartco [from sin], and 
therefore rightly called Hhe wicked^”^he alone was 
grieved, and sent his daughters to attempt to allure 
the princely hermit from his purpose. In vain they 
try their arts. Then Mara comes himscli; and thus 
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adiesscs tlie prince, "Hise tip I begane T’’ and 
points Ida poisoned arron,- at Iiitn. Equally in vain, 
for "the Hodhtaatm's heart remams nntnovcd - he 
felt no doubt, no fear/' Then the scene changes, and 
Mara calk his (imiy host, “ of horrid shapes and 
monstfoua forms," to attack his enemy. Some holding 
spears, some grasping trees, others wielding pon¬ 
derous maces, with shapes and bodies terrible ; thus 
the wicked goblin troop gathered round the tree 
intent on tearing limb by Hmb tlie Dodhlsattva's body.’ 
From the four sides the flames burst forth, and fie^ 
SEenm ascended up to heaven; temi^cstqous winds 
arose on every side; the motuitatn forests shook and 
quaked ; wind, lire, steam, and dmt combined, pro¬ 
duced n pitchy darkness, rendering all invisible But 
sull the BodhLsattva, "aUent and quiet in the midst 
remained, his face, unchanged, as calm as heretofore 
like the great lion king placed amongst all the beasi^ 
howling and growling round him ; so he s.it, a sight 
imsecD before, so strange and wonderful." At length 
Mara, wcaiied of hlg eflorts, filled with fear, again took 
up his way to heaven [Mara's palace, ns the lord of the 
wcritl of pleasure, was in the heaven of '* desire "1, 
whilst alt his host, " overw'helmed witli grief and dis- 
appoinimehtjfiUian from their high estate, teft of their 
wamor pride, their warlike weapons and accoutre¬ 
ments thrown away—like as when some cruel chieftain 
slam, the hateful robber band is all disperstd^^ 
hiara's array, disconcerted, fled away." Then comes 
the elimaji. “Bodhisattva now retnained in peaceful 
quiet; the momiug sunbeams brighten with the 
dawn ; the dustdike mist, dispersbg, disappears; the 
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Hnjort and stars pdt their faint light ; the barriers of 
the night an- all removed; wliilst from alsovc a fall 
of heavenly flowers pay their sweet tribute to the 
Bodhisaltva." Therit passing through successive stages 
of rapt ecstacy, he traces back all suffering tg the one 
cause of ignorance (er/tfi'rt), that is, absence of light, 
and tiicji himself attains the great awakened state of 
"perfect light." Tlius did he complete the end of 
"self”: fire goes out for want of grass, thus he 

had done what he would have men do; he first had 
found the way of perfect knowledge, then, lustrous 
■with all-wisdom, the great n’sAt sat, jjerfect in gifts, 
whilst one convulsive throe shook the wide earth. 
This is the condition of the Tluddha, or the awakened, 
and hy this name henceforth he is to he called. At 
first. So says the legend, Ituddha was disincUned to 
preach or tcacli amongst men, for who would havc 
thc jiciwer to camprehend the truth ; but he is repre- 
rented as being urged hy Brahmadeva not to entertain 
such thoughts^ '■ Oh, let your toving heart be moved 
with pity totvards the world burthL'ned with vtxing 
cares, fiUch is his appeal. Then Buddha's heart 
relents, and "grEatly was his pity nourished, and pur¬ 
posed was his mind to preach," Having received food 
from some merchantmen, he set out towards Bciiiire.s, 
intending to find "the five mea" who had for sLt 
years shared his fast, but had left him when he took 
the rieu-milk from Nandi Step by step, fike the king 
of beasts {the lion), did he advance towards the 
Kad city, bent on this design, " to preach Nirvana 
and convert I he world." On hia way, he meets a 
young Brahman called Upaka, wht^ struck with the 
o a 
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appearance of the great Jlliikshii (t!ic great mendicanOt 
atood with rei-ereni mien beside tiie road Having 
gEizcd upon him with af^toni^hment, he asked him 
“of what noble tribe htr was, and who his master/' 
Buddlra replies, “ I have no master, no honouraLple 
tribe; buh seJf-taught in this profoundest doclrinep 
1 have arrived at |jerftT:t wisdoiiL" This wisdom he 
calls Sambodhj, or Sambiiddbai a word which cannot 
be accurately defined* but w^hich evidently implies an 
innate consciousness of truthJ 1 hen be goes on to 
say: “ I have no name* I seek no profit ; but, to 
declare the tmlh, to save all living thin^ from pain, 
to fidhl my ancient vow, to fescue all not yet diz* 
Ih’cretL I go to sound the ^flw^ 3 r^ln to teach) in 
Benares/ The young Erahnian, astonished at die 
maimer and the words of the Bhikshu, left him to 
pursue his journey : hut yet he could not forget what 
he had heard. “ At cvery^ turning of the rpad he 
stopi>cd to thinks embarrassed every step he took." 
The Buddha {cahed now Tathigatat the “ properly 
come^'), pmcccding slowly onwards, came to the 
Kasi city; there he seeks out the five hermits, who 
at lirst resolve to avoid and ignore hi nip buti as he 
approached, they rose and conducted him tn a place 
of rest. And now' Buddha is reprcsonlcd as turning 
the law-wheel of his dQcErine+ that is, laying the 
foundation of his authority as a teacher or preacher. 
He declares to the fire men the character of his 
doctrine, embodied in foxtr leading truths. First of 
alh lie says, his is a middle w'uy; he discountenanceii 
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asceticism. "The emaciated devoteCp” he says, pro¬ 
duces in hiniself, hy needless sufferings sickly and 
coiifuaed thoughts 5 for he who tries to feed a 
lamp ivhh water will not succeed in scaltenng dark- 
nessj and so the man who tries WiEh worn-out b^dy 
to tritn the lamp of wisdom, will noi succcedt nor 
yet destroy his ignorance and folly." And iben he 
goes on:—^Vho seeks with rotten wood to evoke 
the fire [nr.* by drilling one piece of wood into 
another] will waste his labour and get nothing for it i 
hut ddlling Isard w'ood into hard the man of skill 
forthwith gets fire. So^ in seeking wisdom^ 'lis not 
by these austerities a man may reach the la^v of 
life.^ But^ on the other hand, he continues^ llie way 
is not by pleasure Of unrestraint, for to indulge in 
pleasure is opposed to right, — this h the fool's barrier 
against cnlightenmeiiL As some man, gTievouslj 
afflsetedt eats food not fit to eat and aggravates hip 
sickness, so how' can he get rid of lust who pampers 
lust? Scatter the fire amid the desert grass dried 
by the sun, who shall put out the flames fanned by 
the wind ? Such is the hre of " hankering lust ^ 
[concupiscence]. I then," he add^^ "reject both these 
uAtremes; my luarl keeps in the middle way; ah 
sorrow at an end and flnkhed, now I rest in peace.'^ 
Uiiddhii then goes on to explain the eightfold path 
by which the same end k to be sought. Of this we 
shall speak hereafter. But thig eightfold path is " the 
way,^^ and “ the way ^ is the last of the four truthg. 
The three other truths are these:—Sorrow exists^ 
and then he explains what sorrow is. And he sums 
up his deftnltion in these words:—“The source of 
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BOiTow is in 'sdf^ [I] j get rid of self^ sorrow 
ends." Thii second truth i^ that sorrows accuirmliite^ 
that is, that from this gtfnu of lelft ccmndess sorrows 
grow and increase, amongst which old age and death 
are chief l*!ic third truth is, these sorrows may be 
lemedied. There is no hatd and invincible fate or 
necessity in the case; but as aoirow began so it may 
end. And then the last truth before named comes 
in, “ the way,"—the eightfold line of duty, by which 
the fetters one by one are loosed, and the condition 
ofanArhai—a saint—is obtained. This was Buddha's 
first sermon on the highest truth; “and having spoken 
thus Jtspectiug truth, the men and So,oao of the 
were thoroughly enibucd with saving knowledge. 
They put away defilement from themselves ; they got 
the eyes of the *pure law* sight to behold the 
true teaching] [ then all the earth spirits together 
raised a shout triumphant^ * Wcll done I Tath 5 gata 
on this auspicious day has set revolving that which 
Ecver yet revolved* and far and wide for gods and 
men lus o[>ened wide the gate 1 prefer 

leaving this last word untranslated* for it would be 
ri\isleading to render it by our word iramortnUty/^ 
and yet it means dealhlessncss* or, according 
to Buddhaghosha, the great southern authority* 
it sigTiifis that conditioo which* *^iiot being bom* 
docs not decay nor die (“pyi r>icL,^* Childeis, 
sulf rw3f)p This is the Uieral account given us 1 ^ 
Aivaghosha of the first sermon preached by Buddha. 
Wc cannot here notice any other point respecting 
it than this, that the or beings who correspond 
somewhat with our ulea of angels, arc made, in the 
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Buddhbt do^ma, hearers and lEarners of the docliine 
as well as mcti. And eiPtintless numbers of these 
are represented as haTing been converted by the 
power of fSuddha^a teaching. In fact, the whole 
creation Is brought within the same power, and frotn 
the lowest to the highest^ for *'all Uvjngj" the toachingi 
of the great sage is made serviceable. 

We liavcp nfter this, an account of various incidents 
111 the actU'e life of Buddha as a teacher. To these 
it is unnecessary here to allude- He gathers round 
hitji disciples j travels from place to place; frames 
rules for his society or order ; and hriogs the poor as 
w'cll as the rich within the coEnmunlly He allows 
women also^ after some detay^ to enter the orderp 
and ihuSp during fifty years of lifei he matures hb 
system^ and leaves behind for the guidance of his 
followers a body of well-digested rules. And now he 
comes to die : he b an old man of eighty, and he 
knows the end is near. The ftccoimt of his Ust 
iourney from Raj agrlha to Kusinagam, as it b embodied 
in the AEahnpaiium'dna h precise^ and pro^ 

bably authentic. It is fatind also in the concluding 
book of Ajwaghosha's bic^raphy. There are one or 
two points In the narrative which deserve notice, and 
to these we will briclly allude. First, it ia to be 
observed how th^; legend makes ** the lord of the 
world of pleasuief* Alara, constantly track the 
Steps of the teacher He hitd tried, in the lirsr 
placftp to prevent him from attaining a condition of 
erJightcninem; afterwards he Is described as coming 
to him on Mount Girsha to cxliort him to leave the 
world j and now* on hts journey towards the scene 
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of his deatht Mfini again appejiis. Tlie niurative^ a« 
it is found in AfV^ghosha, runs thus :—Buddha had 
fficeived the gift of a grqve of trees from a woman 
(a courtesan), pind w^tts tidw about to leaA’e Yaisdli— 
he TSTis sictiiig down beside a |K 5 o 1 ot tank of water 
{the MarkatahTUtLi^}—^when^ shedding forth a flood 
of glory from his person, the wkked one^ was 

roused, and cattie to the place where Buddha was, 
and then, approaching with his hands c]dscc4 spakv 
ihust “Fonucrly, beside the Naimnjart^ river, when 
you had accomplished your enlighteomenlp you said, 

' When 1 have done all I have to do, then will I 
leave the world [pa^ to NirvanajJ Now fan have 
done all you had to do, you should^ as then you 
said, defhart” Then answered Buddha, **The time 
of my complete ddivenmee is near, but let three 
months elapse and I shall die/’ Then Mara joyously 
tettirned to heaveiL ITicn Buddha declared, **No-w 
have 1 given up my term of years. I live henceforth 
by fiOwer of siiintual ecstacy ; my body like a broken 
diaiioE aiands; completely freed fron^ life [the world), 
I go enfrandiised AS a chicken from its egg:'' 

Thus determined, the tcacheif is represented as 
travelling on slowly, accompanied by Ananda, his 
personal attendant, “ who loved so much,''* and his 
other disciples, towards Kusinagara, As he went, he 
preached his final sermons to the people of the vuiious 
towns he pa^secL At length, mrivcil at Kmmagarit, 
he took hh seat between two gala trees^ and directed 
Arreinda to prepare his couch. " Ananda going, and 
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weeping as he went^'' obeyed ihe order. Then the 
Tsthigata lay down, his head tOTOrds the north, and 
on his right side^ his band beneath bis head, with his 
feet crossed as any lion king. All grief is passed j 
from this one sleep his last-bom body shall not rise 
again. His foIlowerB gather round him; the wind is 
hushed; the forest streams are sileiit; no sound is 
heard of bird or beast; the trees sweat out large 
flowing drops j the flowers and l^ves fall luoumfiilly : 
and thus he passed away i and theUp as Buddha died, 
** the great earth quaked thmughout; the suii and 
nu>DD withdrew their shining ^ the sturdy forests ahqok 
like aspen leaves; whilsl flowers and leaves untimely 
fell around like scattered rain.*' 
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CHAr iER IX. 

$triiaF*QUEVT KlOTDRY OF GE/DnillSM IS dirSA 
(lirSTOUlCAl. CONNEJtiDs)* 

§ r. It has been stal^^d that a ”l.ife tjf Buddha ” simi¬ 
lar CO thac of Aji^aghosha'a great poem, ms braiight 
to China so early ns the year 70 a.d, hroni this date, 
for 6^00 or 700 years followingj a succesHbn of Bud¬ 
dhist o^onks or |?ricsta continued to arrave io that 
country. They brought with them their books, which, 
by the orders of various aavereigns, were tTunilatcd 
and placed in the monasteries ; and so, as these books 
accumuLnted. they were entered in the different cata¬ 
logues pfepared from time to tinrie^ and at length, in 
the year 684 grou|ied together as a cqlTectlon or 
a body of sacred writings. It would be jinpossible 
even to atImJe to the work of each of the translators 
dojing this period, bat sonie remarks may be made 
by way of illustration* In the first plaC'^ wich respect 
to the motive that induced these priests to wander 
away front their native country across the mounkiiiis 
and deserts to China^ dotibtless the knowlirdge of so ^ 
promising afield for work and the patronage given them 
would cause many to find their way eastu*urds. But 
there was also a sttange impulse at work tn the case^ 
of some of them to convert the world,and it was 
this which cfinitrained therm to tmvai from spot to 
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spot. Thus we retid of a translator in the second 
ceniury 147 A,i>, who worked fo r forty yem^ at Loynng 
ID tTnnslating books, moved by a desiit to convert 
Then iiumedlately following him came a 
prince (so called, at least) of Farthia, who translated 
176 dislinct books. should gladly know from 
what language these books were rendemd, csi>ecklly 
ns we find otic of them is the work called Dharma- 
pada,** of which we shall speak further OFit showing 
that this book was known even at this early time in 
the north, llie etpression generally used is, that 
these books were tnmatated from the Fan lan¬ 
guage I but that b no gtisde, for the word does not 
necessarily mean the language of the Brahmans or 
of Brahmndeva, but it is used as n general terra for 
all languagcis of India and the neighbouring countries. 
Wtf are told" that, **Bt tbt time when the Ttbclan 
books were translated, there existed Buddhist works 
in the language of Li [Khoten or Nepal]* Zahora [the 
Pan jab], Kashrairt ; and thdre is no doubt such 

books were brought to Chinap for the translations 
frequently contaio bastard proper nameSi and are 
evidently made from non^Sauscrit originals. But how 
soon books written in other than Indian dialects, 
comraonly undcr&iood| for example^ among the Far- 
ihmns (the Arsacitbe), were brought to China h not 
determined. This much wt know, that the last- 
named translator, who la caJkd a prince, and who h 
said to have given up the kingdom to his uncle in 
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orilur t],at his himself might become a Buddhist men* 
dicint, was an Arsadd^ utid that he came to China 
A*D. 149 with Looks. Considdring the important place 
Paithia held in the east at this time, and its close 
relation with the west, this point is an interesting one, 
hot It ia one wc need not detaj' to consider further. 
It is plain, however, that many of the boots translated 
were done from originals, not Saiwcrit, but probably 
a corrupt dialect of Sanscrit comiiiunly used in 
districts outlying the Indian frontier. 

g a. It IS noticeable how rapidly the Buddhist 
movement and a knowledge of the books spread 
through China, In 335 a,d. the Chinese were allowed 
to ute monastic vows themselves, and as many as 
forty-mo convents (or pagodas} had been built in 
boyang alone. It niipears that much of ibis popu¬ 
larity was the result of a pretended power to work 
mitadex Wc read of a priest called Buddhasittha 
who claimed this power about the date just named, 
and, in consequence of his imposture, he persuaded 
the prince of the Chau kingdom to pertnit his sub¬ 
jects to become monks. ITrcse miraculous powers 
were sometimes an assumed ability to mount into the 
air without assistance, to 

Jiang, like Mahomet, in ihc air. 

Or St+ Ij;jTiatJinj iL liij frmjTErj:^ 

but gen^riilly these niiradcs were connected with the 
iSiirlnis, or nd ics of Buddha^ or some great Eodhbattvn 
(saint) j these were either fiojtie |inir which would 
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Stretch indefinitelyp or a hone-relic that no power of 
man could break. But in no case wcfi: miraculous 
powers of a Ltnevolent kinil claimed ; ihe signs, in 
fact^ of their superior clailiis were wonder-working 
powers ra-tber than miracles. In agreement willi ihlSt 
we find priests occasionally put to death for practising 
magical arts; the accotint given is “that tJiey used 
wild mnsic to rvin followersT taught them to dissolve 
all lies of kindred^ and aimed only at murder and 
cli5turhance4'^ No doubt+ in Indiu power to work 
wonders w'as widely cl aimed by the Buddhists^ and 
the miiQCulouis virtues of the 5 arlras of Buddha w hen 
deposited m s/d/>as is constantly rererred to by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims- Fi-btenj for example^ 
tells us thnl when Buddha visited North India he left 
an impression of his foot inn kingdom called UdyAna, 
and that in his rime the imprressiou was still there ; 
but, he adds, “ it appears lar^e or smalJ Liccordingto 
the intcE^sity of the religious ft^eling of the person 
who beholds it” ^ Again (p. 58+ cf/. he tells us 
of Buddha's nlms-bowl, “ which poor people with a 
few flowers are able to fill, whilst the rich, though 
they offer tliousands of hujiheH never fdh^ And 
every chapter In tliouen Thsaiig^s hiscory of India 
contains accoimt^ of w'ondera beyond all human ken 
WfTOUght by the relics of Buddhx Sometimes the 
emits a constant (loud of light; sometimes ][ 
has the power of effecting an answer to the prayera 
of worshippers; at other limes, a cover reii^uins in 
mid air suspended by nothing; at other times the 
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Cover moves with the worsbfpper, VFe cannot 
nonder^ therefore^ thaL these nnagicul powera were 
referred to similar relics and buildings in China, and 
hence to a great exicBt the rapid grot^ih fn popularity 
of the new creed aiuongst the people. At the begin¬ 
ning of the Tang dynasty A,a). a perse¬ 

cution was raised against Buddhiifm on the ground 
that the priests and nuiis^ by avoiding marriiigc, im- 
pove^hed the rtrvenuc—what they hold about the 
condition of men depending an the will of Buddha 
13 false; life and death are aJ£ determined by a self- 
go veming late j the monks are idle and unprofit^ 
able membera of the eoinmunity.^ So said Fn-yh 
one of the ministers of Kaou^Tsu, the fir^t empero^ 
of this dynasty. After some controversy', the Con- 
fucianists gained their jioint, and severe restrictions 
were placed on the foreign faftk Tlicse, however, 
were shortly afterwards removed i and during the 
rdgn of the second emperor &esh honours were be¬ 
stowed on the prieets, and in the penKm of Hiouen 
Thsang, the pilgrim, the cause was made an occasion 
for high court favonr. Yet we read tn the annals of 
frequcndy-reciuring i^ersecuttons. Early in the eighth 
cejitury^, 714* more than la^coo priests were 
obli^d to resume a secular tife^ and the writing of 
books, casting images, and budding lemples w'cre 
strictly prohihited. But the cloud (Kissed over, and 
in the year a.d, 763 Tae-tsung patronised the monks, 
because **he believed that by propltbdng the uosoen 
(jowera he could preserve his empire from danger at 
less cost til an by expending blood and treasure on the 
battle-fidd" This at least was a bushcsis-iikc way of 
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locking ai the qu^tbii. Agajn^ the Dnperor Hitiu- 
isiitig sent mandaiins to escort a bone of Buddha to 
the r.apitala on which one of his nunisters presented 
a strongly-wonlcd remotistiancE to his master ;—^*Why 
shoold a dciiaycd bonet tltc filthy remains of a man 
long dead, be mtrebuced into the jmpeiicd residence ? 
As for Buddhsit ho braved his vengeance and defied 
his powder/ This protest is still regarded with adnis- 
riiJan by the Canfacianlsts j the math or of it, how¬ 
ever, was banUlicd to the Kwntag-chow province, 
where some aceounta state he wan converted to 
Buddhism by a priest called Tai-Tien. 

In the year B45 ArH-j a third and very severe ptr- 
scentien broke out against the Buddhists, by an 
edict of the Emperor ^Vu-tsung, 4,600 monasteries 
were destroyedj and 40^000 smaller religious houses ; 
the prot>crty of the houses was confiscated and used 
in the erection of secular buildings, and the copper 
bells and images were melted down and made into 
copper coirLs. More than 260,000 monks and nuns 
were made to return to secular life^ Yet once again, 
as so fretiucntiy hapi^ens in history, this poticy was 
reversed by "VVu-tsiing^s Euccessor, and unlimited 
tolerance proclaimed. Tlius it was j the opposition of 
the Confuclanists at one time was sufneient to check 
for awhile the advance of this ertred—at an other time, 
it recovered its lost numbers and seemed to ride over 
all misfortunes. At length we read of a census being 
taken, towards the end of the thirteenth centur)^ of 
the number of Buddhist temples and monks in the 
country—of the former it was reported tlitre were 
42,3rBj and of the latter —this was during the 
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reign of Kublai Khan. If we rcm«tiil>cr that the 
ordained tnonfcs present only n frantiona! port bn of 
the professed ndliefents of the relTgiorii Jind that 
beyond these again are the " unattached " professors 
or beUevera in the eatertials of retigion, we mity con¬ 
clude that at this time a majority of the people of the 
empire were Suddhistic if not Buddhists, 

So the religion fared, until the time of Kang-hij 
the fourth emperor of ihu present Manchu dynasty 
{166a A.D.), issiied the stalled Sacred Edict, in 
which the Buddhista are blamed far fabricadug 
groundless tales about future happiness and miser)-. 
They are cliargcd wMi ** doing this only for galui and 
encouraging for the same object huge gathenogs of 
the country populatiDn at the temples, OfitensihTy to 
bam incense, but rcaUy to jiromote mischief/^ These 
senttmeuEs am approved of at the present time. One 
of the sixteen lectures comprised in the edict is 
read at the periods of the new and fnll mootij in the 
temple of the patron god of each Chinese city. The 
town clerk, the local officers of Goveftitncnt^ and a 
few rustEC people, com^^sse the audience. The 
Buddhist priests arc denounced as drones of sodety, 
Creatures like moths and oiij^ievous insects^ ill at 
thrive on the industry of others, whilst they do no 
work themiielvefi, llie people are warned not to go 
to their temples, nor take jiart In their village 
festivals, lliua ostensibly the religion is proscribed, 
but yet it fiourishes. The temples are still frequented; 
the monasteries, cspeoblly about Pekin, are crowded 
with thousands and tens of thousands of monks, and 
hooks are issued from every quarter of the Land, 
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advocating ot exliorting to the tise of “ tl>e Scriptures." 
It is our duty to look below the sutlaoe of this maOeif 
and inquire what it is in Buddhism that keeps its 
hold on the minds of the people of China and Japan; 
and whether we may not deal with the qnestton in a 
manner more suited to our own advantageous position, 
and the wants of the people, than we seem to have 
done hitherto. 


M 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN ITS PHIIX>SOPHICAL AND RIvUCIOUS 
ASPECTS. 

The question whetlier wie are to regard Buddhism 
merely as a philosophy has been frequently raised- 
“Tt must be kept in mind,^' ^aya the Right Rev^ 
Bishop CiaughtODi Archdeaeon of I.ondon, “that 
Buddhism is rather a system of phUosophy than a 
creed j and whilst it has a priesthood remarkable for 
their learning and the Btrictuess of their rules of 
living it docs not profess to iset before its followers 
an object of worship, or eoconrage them to place 
reliance on such acts of religious observance, as it 
permits mthcr than requires of them.^ ^ And this 
appears lo be true, so lar as the abstract jarinciples 
of the sysleni are concerned* But, practicallyi 
Buddhism is a reUgious s^'Stem. It appeals to a 
principle of faith^ it exacts woiahip, and it looks for 
reward hereafter. In Chirm, at any rate, these points 
admit of no dispute ; but it will be well lo consider 
them for a while Ln detail 

I. Buddhism appeals to a principle of faith. The 
common remark made by the Chinese Buddhbl 
pilgrim Hiouen Thsangp during bia journeys through 
India, is that the jjeople were either believ-ers or 

^ paper read befortthe Vkteri* tjutiltitE, Jannary ipj iSj^n 
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lifttdcs. The farmer ivere Buddhists. What their 
belief amoxiuted to, in some cases, wc can hardly de¬ 
fine: but this is the usual expression. Wc shall 
come to spcalc presently of iJie later objects which 
were introdgc£4 into the system, and which rue 
specially named as demanding faith, such as Kwan- 
yin ahd Ami ta bha: for the present wc confine our¬ 
selves to the earlier belief. The pilgrim just named 
particularises the three gems {strn paou) as the objects 
of the faitli of those who professed buddhism. These 
three gems {iriratita or Rainafraya: the same as j<T/r 
paon) are explained as the treasure of Buddha, the 
treasure of the law, the treasure of the priesthood. 
It Is in these the Buddhists, from the earliest days, 
■'put their trusL" This, evidently, amounts to faith 
in nn object. It is true, these three objects nay be, 
Tvhen analysed, nothing bm “logical abstractions,"— 
undoubtedly, as idols, they arc «rujihing,’—but that 
does not alter the fact that they are believed iti, and 
that, in consequence, the Buddhists have an object of 
faith. These objects atfc formally recognised by tJie 
convert as able to bring deliverance. Hence, the 
phrase used in Somhcra Buddhism, “ I put my trust 
in Buddtia, dhaimas, saijgha" (Buddhani sara^am 
gacchdmi, Sre,), is rendered into Chinese by “I tahe 
my refuge in Buddha,” &c. This denotes trust and 
reliance, and Is an exercise of faith. How the con¬ 
vert I'an put his trust in that whkli, on his own ground, 
has passed away and does not esist is a point to be 
considered in its place, we here only state the 
as brought before us in this can/asw jltfei. 

s. But, secondly, this principle or cenfessioo of faith 
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cxacEa wonibJp, or leads lo warship. As to thi^again, 
r^arded on atkstract pdnci|ilt!5, we agree wit!) the 
authority before ranted: “Buddhism can have no 
worship, siiictly speaking, to offer to its adherents at 
tlie expression of belief." J This js true, but in dealing 
with Buddhism we have to do with a fiict, not a 
logical pmbability or possibility; wc are brought into 
Contact with people who undoubtedly worship, aud 
it is important to satisfy ourselres on the imint, U'Aaf 
do they worship? I’crhaps the most interesting 
source of inforination oti this jjoint Is lire record 
found in the Buddhist sculptures. It is only witliin 
the last few years that this source of information has 
been before us* I will notice, fitrst of all, the remains 
found at the great /o/r of SanchL Here W'C find 
proofs of the fact, that Buddhists w'orshipped so early, 
at least, as the date of these erections Keferriiig to 
the pbtes in Dr. Ferguson's "‘Tree and fjerpent 
Worship," we find repealed scenes of such worship. 
Nor con wc say tliat the tree is worshipped or the 
serpent either, fur this were to misunderstand the 
whole subject. The “wheel"S is equally reverenced, 
and “ umbrella,” * and in one cause there is no object 
except Buddha himself to w'hom the re^'creoce is 
offered.'* It is, in fact, now settled, that these sculp¬ 
tures, as well as those at Amravati and at Bharhut, 

represent the character of Buddhist worship paid to 
the invisible presence of the Teacher, or to the power 

^ Ofi. frV., p. 5, 

* fbttuEic^, TiijureJ, 

■ Hate TTXV^ 1, 

* Plrtlc sxjri., 2 ^ 
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■iujiposed to reside in his teaching (the ^heel). It is 
a ATorshtp of association or of memory, ITic spcis 
rentlered famous by Buddlia's presence during his 
Ilfclimc are consecrated in the mind of his disciple to 
the sacred recollecttorfcp and worship is offered on those 
spots to the imasible [iresenoe of the object of faith, 
,\nd SDj throughout India, the ]dlgrinis tell us of 
rounlless sacred localities where Buddha or one of 
his predecessors had i^^alked or taught^ and on these 
spots sacred bnlldings were raised and worship paid, 
"Fhe story goes, in faci^ that there were so early as 
the days of A^oka b.c.) as many as 

154,000 such spots, 'J’his may be, and probably is, 
an e>iaggiemtion, but that there were very many we 
cannot doubtp not ordy because they are named by 
tlic pilgrims, hut because the remins still ejost VVe 
can have little dotibtj then, that from early days, 
worship wtis offered by Ituddhists at sacred spots, 
consecrated by the pre^sence of the Teacher, to an in¬ 
visible presencei *rhis presence was formulaied by 
the later Buddhbts under the phrase “the body of 
the Law^" dAiirftfiiktiya. It was a necessity that led 
to the invention and ctnplo^Tneni of such a word, for 
wc cannot donbt the Buddhists felt tlie inconsistency 
of fl|>|kajeiitly worshipping some tiling that on llieir 
own confession had gone away and had no longer a 
[hersonal exEstence. But Buddha^ in his last discourse 
with his disciples, had told them : “Wter my Nin.^Llna 
ye ought to reverence and obey the law ; receive it as 
your master^ or as a light shining in the darkness, or 
as a precious jL-rwel—the law that I have given, this 
you ought to obey and follow carefully, regarding it in 
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no way difTerenl from myself" Here was the genn from 
whkh proceeded the idea or formula of an itiTisiblc 
presence; the teachiog and |iawcr of the law (dAisoftit) 
represented the or law-body of Buddhrit 

present with the ordeti Emd a fit object far revereiice4 
In a curiouis inscriptionp written bi Chinese character^ 
and lately discos^ered in Indijc we hare mention mad-e 
of this body oF the law. It appears that a religions 
disciple^ tailed Ho-yurip had travelled fnjin China to 
India south of Patna) to '^*>vomhip the sacred 

spots.ComiiLg to Buddha Gay^i the most sacred 
spot in the eyes of the Buddhii^t, he carv'od an in¬ 
scriptionp and left it there {he lived a.ii, 1023), In 
this we read of the three “ bodies of Bnddhat firsts 
his human body (KirmnnakS.jm); secrondp his Ham- 
bhog.i body, or l>CKiy of compensation, that is^ the 
EKxiy assumed in the various forms under whicEi 
Buddha appeared ha his existences previous to his 
last birth i thirdt the dharmakaya^ which thus de¬ 
scribed in the inEcriptiont “ co-extensivc ^vith the uni¬ 
verse^ inhabiting all time, with excellences innumerable 
as the dust-grams, beyond all human chciracterp trans¬ 
cending all human languagc+'^ Such wa-S the concep¬ 
tion of the invisible body woishipped by the devoices 
who visited the sacred spots, and also by the human 
and divine or aupcrhumcin bcing^i represented in the 
early sculptures prostrate in adoration before the seat 
or throne^ and tantatnoiint to an altatr where Buddha 
had sat and was now adored* This Ymnt appear to 
be an impoitanr one to scttlcj for it leads us to coh' 
sidcr how nearly It is possible for the hutmut mind to 
approach the secret made known lo ns wlih regard lo 
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the splrituai character of tlie Supreme God There 
ia scarcely ueed lo say tliat ihi^ fotm of worshiji 
still used among the Buddhists, It has greatly 
chuiiigetlp and anuiunts now to an idolaLr)'j the wor¬ 
ship of an outward symbol somEtitnes a gross and 
debasing idolatry j but yet, as a Buddhist priest iu 
China told a missi(mflry, the use of images is allowed 
for the ignorant or tlie weakp iL is quite possible to wor¬ 
ship ^vithout an image or any visible representationJ 

SVecannoL pass by the worship of relies so commonly 
observed in the Buddhist community'. This form of 
supenstitiom ^or it caxmol be called idolatry as the 
object is no L in most cases visiblcj began from the 
commeticemeot of the Buddhist system. Whether it 
had been practised in India before the death of the 
last Buddha is not well determined. According to 
Buddha's directions, he mis to be buried as a Chakci- 
varttiti or universal sav'creign- Tliis burial of wheel- 
kings or paramount sovereigns seems to allude to the 
Scythian custom of raising mounds over the remaina 
of their leader and paying them reverence. " We 
Scythians [Sdkas] have neither towns nor culdvated 
lands^" they said to Dorius, "if, however, you must 
come to blows with us speedily, look you now. thetu 
rtre our fathcifs^ tombji, seek thuni oul^ and uLtemjst to 
meddle with them^ then ye shall see whether or no 
we will fight with you.”^ This was the sacredness 
attached to Buddha's burial-place. We may briefly 
quote the record as found in Ajsaghosha; he has just 

‘ ** Cm^nsL of EiidLlhiiC Scriptures,p. 2 ^ 0 ' 

^ HvroJ^p iT.p ia?j. "Criteria of Buddhist Scriptnitit,*'' 
p. lay. 
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died between the s^la trees at KiisiEiagiLni;—“ Then 
on a goJd and silver geui-deckcd couch, richly adorned 
i,vith flowers and scents, they the people of the 
the Mallas, in conjunctian with the disciples] 
placed the body of Tath^gnta ; a jewdled canopy they 
raised nbewe, and round it flags and streamers and 
embroidered banners; then^ using ev^cry kind of dance 
and rnusk, the lords and ladies of the Mallas tdllowed 
along the road presenting ofTcrings j whilst 
scattered scents and flowers and raised the sounds of 
muf^ic in the sky. Kutering the city, there the men 
and women, old and youngs joined in the worship. 
CrossiDg the river then, they placed above die body 
sandal wood and every Enmous scented wood, and 
poured upon the whole unguents aod oil of evdiy sort. 
TIteu pricing fire beneath, three rimes they walked 
around. ^ , , The scented oil consumed^ the Are 
declines, the bones they place within a golden pitcher 
[vase], to remain until the world shall pass away. 
They placed the relics then upon a tower for men 
and derasto adore.** The account then goes on to 
explain how these relics were divided into eight 
IxjTtions, and given to eight repraentathe people, 
and over them mounds faced with stones, 

erected. It is to these containing the arelEcs, 

worship is fttid, oTp rather, before these or 

tAutfyas worship is paid to the relics enshrined within. 
There is a typical oatample of this kind of w^orship in 
*^l’rcc and Serpent Worship,^ pL xxviiL, fig, i. Here 
we SCO a northern race of people, Scyths, paying 
revereFicc to the relics in the before thcni. 

There is reason to believe that this scene relates to 
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the ^Am'nn or enzcled by ihe people t>f 

V^LLsaii who were probably a northern race. The 
question arises : Did lliese people bitrodiice rhis foint 
of worship into India? If we mighl ihink sOj si 
would sinnplify matters very muebp for we should be 
able to connect the worship of the northern races 
paid to their fatherfi' tombs with this relic woiship in 
India through the inters end on of the northern race 
who occupied the neighbourhood of Vaisaff. Bntj in 
any Cdse, the worship existed from an early time. It 
15 curious to note hoWj in later day^ the or 

relic-shfine occupied the extreme east of the 
cave temples or Indjan bflsilicas.^ It is alwaj'S found 
in the chord of the apse, and so placed that the 
worshippers may perform! around it the custoniary 
peramhulatton from left to rights /.^.p 

keeping tlie right shoulder or hand always to the 
object to be adored^ even as in the first record already 
quoted we read, “three limes they walked around" 
From this early custotn piocccded ihe now universal 
habit of worshipping relics preserved among Buddhists 
rv cry where. The great Burmese lupe Shuay Dagon 
is supposed to enshrine some hair and nail parings 
of the Teacher. The dclitdft, or tooth relic, at Ceylon, 
and the womhip pnid to it, is well knowm. and 
throughout Indis, in the days of Hiouen Thsang and 
his predecessors, these relic-shrincs abounded, and 
their fame was so well established as to bring thou¬ 
sands of worshipper to the spot I n Ch ina* .also^ there 
have been found relies, and shrines have likewise 
httn erected over them, which are objects of worship. 
Tlie following is an account of one, extracted from I lie 
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journal of some missiiotiurLes who journeyed bto the 
inierior of Cbioa some iwemy-five years ago*; ; In 
the evening vre ^nt to the temple of Asokaiajo^ 
where there was said to be a *Sarira or 

reltc of Buddliu. 'Fhe priests were at vespers when 
we weiu iTit but on our expressing a desire to see the 
relic ODE of them agreed to show it to us. Qn going 
to the belhshapfid dome in w^hich it is placed, he 
could not unlock the little door^ whereupon he called 
to one of his brother-priests, who was then kneeling 
down at his prayers, to come and help him. This the 
latter didt cimnting his prayers os he came aJong; 
between tliem the door was oijencd and the iciic 
brought out. It vras said to be contained in a little 
carved box of a pyTumidnl shape,* and wc were told 
to look into it against the light, which was then fast 
declining^ to discern the wondiir. Ent whether it 
owing to the shades of evening having sat in, or 
to the light of Buddha not hating yet dawned iii>on 
iLs, we could see nothing. We asked the priests w^here 
the tfillc was obtained, they replied, at die top of the 
neighbouring hill. We then axked how they knew it 
was a relic of Buddha^ They said they had no proof, 
but their forL-fathers had handed it down as a relic of 
Buddha, and as such they received it+ They said 
that sometimes it shone out with groat brihiaxicy, but 
to those w^bo had no faith it did not condescend to 


1 Shonghfiki .-Vlciuinack:, ” i%7. 

* Compare the ncmaik of Clewena Alcsaiidrinus with 
SemoDi {Baddhistsh tij^'^kiirtfi rdm 
OnrT Mk^rCovffik* J —^Irotn. III. viL 
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shine at aO. In that caE^, we saidt we ahall most 
likely contiiiLje in ignorance^ as we ha\^ no faith in 
Buddha; this did not seem to afTect the priests^ not 
■did they seem to cane niu-cih for the honour of the 
system by which they got their bread.'1‘his will 
illustrate our point. 

There is, however, no worship of a Supreme 
Being known among Buddhists, and here is the 
radical defect of cbe system. They worahipp but the 
purfiose of their worslicp is to expre^ a feeling of 
reverence for that which ought to be rcmrecl, a prin¬ 
ciple rather than an object. But yet, so strong is the 
impulse in the mind to worship something, they 
attach to these outward memorials, trees, rAS?/(ifj and 
even images^ the memory of ihetr Teacher^ and wor- 
sliip them. Here is an interesting story' told in one 
of Arvaghosha's seminns which wiU illufltrate this 
IKJintH It b related of n man who stole a jewel from a 
Buddhist monument, and waa hmught to repentance 
by the leniency of the king; I heard long ago this 
story' about the lion<oiintry [Ceylon], There vras 
once a man who procured a gem [Maui* a topaz], as 
large as his hst. This gem he presented to the king. 
The king, beholding it, said 

Frrjm days yore, 5I1 occssItc 
Collecting gpnSi, have sauglil rmtl'Wfl J 
And when Lbc tribwte-beiirm □unc, 

Have showed ihtfii jeweta to cialt thcinEelve^ j 
Bui, when these moimfchi eemc tu die* 

Their ireasutes all wtre lelt behind. 

And sa he resolved to gfit for himself the merit of 
charity wliich would follow him into the other world. 
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Accordingly he went to a ncighbcuinng and 

placed the jewel on the lop of the s]>ire that sur- 
mounted it- Tlie light was like that of a bright star^ 
so that the king's palace waa lit np with it? brightness* 
One day the light disappeared, and, on sending to 
find ont the reason, ihe ofTicers of the king found the 
pole lying at ihe foot of the r/i?/rtr and the jewel 
gone^ Tracing some biood-l racks, they found the 
thief concealed in a nelghboiirlng wood, with the 
jewel on his person^ Seizing the marij they brought 
him to the king, who was at first indignant with the 
thief, but afterwards releniefi The ministers advised 
his instant deaths but the king replied: "If he were 
put to death, what more could wc do ? But if his 
litc be spared, we may perhaps ndsc him ttp from hi? 
great fall *; and then he added these verses , —■ 

We mgh\ to tiy to ffnoa 
One M grfevflHity falkn 1 
I K[tiii gtiTd ntidi gem's 

LcL him Tcpctit eincl some meril, 

F'erhaps he may Bospe 
Fmm rnllinj; intn misciy t 
1 win give him money ; 

Let him oSer gifts to Bofidha t 
A m£U3 who by necident 
May, perchance* be nuKd sgsaiu 

Then the kingt fiiving the man money, bade lum 
offer it to Buddha nod wipe out his guilt Then tlie 
thief, moved by the king's cjcercise of mercy, thought 
how wonderful a thing the religion of Buddha was to 
make the king so tender and forgiTing^ Having 
thought thus, he went straightway to the r/rfyVr, and 
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falling on his knees, he adored and said; 'Great merci¬ 
ful ! Lord of the world 1 Alihough ihou hast passed 
into NiniSiia, ycl thy Civour can find out me : 

Tlie worU immes ytm tme saTioiirT 
Let i5iia liclii'^raiaEe fi nd me oui 1 
Nciw Iti my affllctSon 
Let lliiAe iinagc turlftS me tflsL 

ThU is the piui>ort of the story—illustmtes the 
adotation paid by Buddhists to objects associated 
with the menioty of Buddha's presence. The woRhip 
is more a subjccUve yeamSng of the heart, moved by 
a feeling of want, than the homage of worship paid to 
a living and personal deity. But still, in outward 
Qslject, and in one sense viewed froin within, it is the 
worship of creatures ignorant of their Creator. 

The same remaits will apply to the utterance of 
prayers or vows, or earnest desires, in the presence of 
such objects as these It is plain, there can no 
prayer addressed to a living god; but yet the 
Buddhists ptay in the sense of uttering their soul s 
desire” It U ft yearning for Mih a subjective: 
struggle by which the end is obtained rx opire eperi>t>}. 
'rhertt is the same evidence in this case as in the bsti 
the records of Hioiien Thsang and Fa-hkti relate 
many incidents in which the use of prayer is implied. 
For example, when Fa-hictt was reluming from 
Ceylon to China by sea, a storm rose, and the ship 
was in imminent danger. The pilgrim was only afraid 
lest the merchants should wish to throw overboard 
Ills sacred books and images to lighten the ship, and 
so with earnest heart he invoked {prayed to) Avalo- 
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kstcjTafB, and called upon all the liiiddhist saints □! 
ChincVi sptakmg thus i h:ive ■svandered far in qvci^t 
of religtous twoks. Oh 1 by your spiritual power bring 
me back and let mo reach my resting-place I Never¬ 
theless,” he cotitinues, "the hurricane blew for 
thirteea days and nights/' This worship of Avalo- 
krtCA’ura we shall coosider hereafter. He is assumed 
to be a living god] but not so with Duddhflr^ the 
prayers ofibred to him arc ofTered as an exercKC of 
imvard emotion^ aad in e?:t>ectation of n self-working 
cure j like the make that struggles from its skin, they 
ore in the Buddhist's %icw the struggle of the heart to 
free itself from that which bolds and hinds it to the 
illusiotis af the world 

3, But this sub)Ci-t will be illuslnited further by 
. consjdeiing. tliirdly, that tbfi BuddhUt is aflected by 
hope of the future in the cxerciae of his religious 
instincts. It is this hoi>e or longing for something 
better that makes him worship and appear to pray. 
It is first of dll a hope of final dcliveranee—de¬ 
liverance from sorrow. Sorrow, we remember, la the 
great ewl, according to Buddhist leaching—the greai 
evil ruling the world. To escape from sorrow b the 
aim, and to be able to effect tltis in the use of the 
means, or in the <‘Hghi way," is the hope of the 
disciple. TiVe shall not attempt to define Nirvana, at 
least for the present; it is sufficient to state, and thLs 
admits of no contiadicdDn, that this condition, what- 
CTer it be, is the hope of the Buddhist If it be ex¬ 
tinction of being, still this, including in it rescue 
from trouble, is desired. If it be a positive condition 
of rest, this also, implying delivertinco, is his hope. It 
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is pUkin^ hqweverp that ihis hope not £iii jtnuiedjnite 
iintf. He may have to w'andcr through countless 
births ere he attain tt* yet k is not lost sight of. 
But hk immediaie hope k n bbth in heaven, or, to 
pul it mote generally, happiness in the other TOrlci: 
hence we meet with such declarations as the fuliow- 
ing j ^■‘Tite rewords of the rtghLtrous and the Ud' 
righteous are not the same; the unrighteous go to 
hell, the righteous Tind their way to happinei^s 
[heaveny^ 

^ Perform carefully the precepts of the kw [rellgionjT 
abstain from ah evil deeds| he who keeps the law finds 
happiness in this world and the nexCr^ Me whOj 
seeking happiness, persecutes and punishes other 
beings also seeking for happiness, wdU not find happi¬ 
ness in the other world" 

Such sentences might be produced in great ninnfi- 
lx:rs; bu t it in ay be assumed as a fundamental truth 
that the Buddhist hopes for, and seeks a Heft happiness 
in ihe Other world. And yet it is not hia final hopej 
such a sentence as the folEowing will show us that: 
**TiVorldly happiness and happincf^ in the region of 
the gods is not worth the siiteenth part of the happi¬ 
ness resulting from the destruction of desires.'^ In 
faet, to desire to be bom in heaven as the end ifi 
contrary lb the plain teaching of the system: for the 
gods are aubject to death. They also must return to 
other forms of life, perhapa wiih men, perhaps in the 

evil ways,-^ and therefore to desire birth in heaven 
as a complete reward k forbidden by Ihiddha- Hence 
Ajvaghosha lays down this j^rinciple, although a man 
keep thfi precepts^ if he docs so with a view to obtain 
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a heavenly reward (or the pleasures of heaven), he 
dues but break the precepts. And to exemplify tha, 
he adds a stoiy' of which the fbllowiiig U the sub¬ 
stance : A Shaman, ilr,, a disdple of Uuddha, obserr- 
ing a Brabman undergoing painful penance, nsltctl 
him what he expected to result from his selfitiiposed 
austerities. He replied Uiat he hoped Iiereaftei to be 
horn ns a king, on which the Shaman expostulates 
with him, and asks what pleasure can there be in 
such a hope—UTiat happiness in such a state ? 
Tis like a fish that nibbles at the bait, or like the 
honey covering up the knife, or like the net or baited 
trap, the fishes or the beasts desire to taste, but see 
not ihcir imijending suiferiiig: The case is so with 
worldly hajipincss; we now enjoy our luxuries, but jij 
the tnd are born in helL Consider then and weigh 
the matter; the joys to be partaken of, how few! the 
pain and suffering, how great 1 Ponder well and re¬ 
collect the pain, and seek not happiness like this. 
I,et go your grasping, covetous mind, and seek to 
find eiilirc escape." 

And so throughout this and other works, as an 
essential principle, we find the hope of heaven as a 
sufficient reward discountenanced, the only complete 
enjoyment U in the final rest of Ninina. 

hut yet again, as a way to this final escape, a 
birth in heaven is a strong desire with the faithful 
Buddhist The account given us of Hiouen Thsaag's 
death will illustrate this. He was, os we have before 
stated, one of the Chinese pilgrims who had Jeft his 
country to visit India and collect books. He had 
now returned home with a grwat ijuantity of relics. 
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inwgeSi atid reKgidijs books; many of tht; last he batl 
transbtecf- Ke had jtisE finished the iranslaEion of the 
''ifaha pjfajM fiarainttil aiSlTa,^ which formed 6otj 
VKjokg in i 20 volumes. **Dunng the titnc that ihtr 
injister was tmnshulng this irorkj he thought con¬ 
stantly on death. ^ NoWj' he said, one day, to his 
religious friends, • now I am sisty-ll^*e years of age^ 
Tlie tt-ork on which I am engaged k esUrcnicTy lang^ 
1 fear every inomenl I shall die before it is finished. 
Kedoublu yoitr efforts; let no fatigue inleTfere with 
your real in helping me to accomplish the txsk/ 
.\fter rmishing it, the master felt his powers of 
Iiody and mind to be decreasing and knew his 
end was approaching. Add revising bis disciples^ he 
said : *x\rter my death, w^hen you take me to my 
last hoTtiej let it be in a simpk and modest 
U‘rap my body in a mat, and place it in some quiet 
and secluded valley. Let it not be placed in the 
neighbourhood of a royal palace or a convent; for a 
body impure as mine should not lie In suth a ptuce/ 
SHs di^ipies hearing his words gave way to cHcs and 
tears; but at length, on the twenty-third day, the end 
approached. He gave away alma in duirity for the 
poor, and then called afl the members of the convent 
to his bedside, ^to bid adieu lo his impum and 
despicable body." * 1 desire^' he saJd, *■ to see the merit 
of my good deeds returned on all mankind; I desire 
to be bom in the heaven eoUed Tusita [the hapjjy or 
joyous] j lo be admitted among the disciptes of 
Maitreya [^"the loving,'^ the future Buddha], and 
there to serve him as my tender and a^ectionate lord. 

1 desire to be bom in future births here on earth, 
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that I may accomplish with linceasitig ?,eal my duties 
to the Buddha^ and at length arrive at the condition 
of perfect wtsdoni [the un&urpaased condition of 
^visdom After uttering his adieti^p he lay 

in mediUlion 1 then, as he sankp rcgrcLting that lie 
had made so little progress towards the fulness of 
inteltigcncet he pronounced two verBes :— 

‘ AJanltlcHl Eo Moitreya t eiheJ Wllh sLiblima LoteUigcncc. 
1 djCHtrfi [limy] tn be Hlln'wti.t with al] men lo behalf J^ar faLL\ 

' Adorntfen lo Maitrcya S T destfC ta be aiiimtleiJ 

after death IP your preseade ami llie mahitalic wMcb E3wtlis 
araUTKl ypul*^ 

Thus he lay without movetnenl. In the middle of 
the night his disciples asked him: ^Master, have you 
yet obtained a birth in heaven [hfailteya's heaven]?* 
* Yes,' he whispered^ and with sinking voice he breathed 
his last."^ 

Here we see the character of the mistaken hope of 
tlie Buddhist, He does not expect as yet complete 
deliverance {Nirvana)^ but he desires to be bom w'here 
llaitrcja* who shah come as Buddha to the worlds 
ts now engaged with a great nvulticude^ teaching and 
directing therm So the hope is strengthened that in 
time the end may be accomplished and the coveted 
Nirvana reached. 

So far. it would seemi Buddhism has a riglH tq be 
called a religious system j it appeals to a principle of 
faith^ or at any rate of trust i h has a form of worship 
and of prayer, even if it be allowed that the worship 
and prayer are offered itp to an abstraction ; and k ad^ 
uiits ofthe eaercise of hope in some future good ; the 
good may be ill-understood^ but it is in itself an end of 
iorrow and a stale of rc^it Ere that is reached, there 
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mQy be countless births to be experienced, but in each 
the good work (uieiit) of the former lives weighs in 
the scale and brings complete deliverance ever neater. 

From what has been said, we see that there is a 
religious element in Buddhism^ Buddhi™ ns it 
was first taught This character is essential to the 
syEtem as it developed and as it now eidsts in Chtrii!. 
W'hat this amounted to in India, at a later dole, wc 
have told ns hy one of the Chinese pilgiima. We 
have seen from Hioucti Thsang^s frequent mention of 
worship paid before and prayers offered up In 

sacred placeSt th^t the character of a itliglon was 
given it in hia dme. We find from another pLlgirm 
w^ho lived about the same ttme^ vk., I^tsing, what 
this worship omauntol to: “This pilgrim W’OS bom in 
r'si-chan, in the province of Shao-tnng, His family 
name wELs Chang, his private name was Wen. He 
become a disciple when very young, and at fifteen 
yearn of age resolved to visit the western world. 
In the year 67 t A-n., ho set out by sea from Canton, 
and after visiting Java* and other places among the 
Southern Islands^ he came to India. Having passed 
through more than thirty countries, he returned 
homewards. Arrived in China after twenty years’ 
absence, he devoted himself to the work of tiansla- 
tion. lie brought back with him one picture of 
the diomond^throne [f.c., the scat on which Buddha 
obtained enlightenment] and 300 fragmisnts of 
relics [/jrfraiy]; he, tnOfCOver^ brought nearly 
400 volumes of books, coataining 500,000 verses.*’ 

* irTUhejo, prohahly the CMSt of SiuniLrUp near the Eqmter. 
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From one of tJie books he wroiCj we find wlial 
the Bnddbist service wgj5 like in hhi days m India. 
He says Nae hjie-ki-kwd-chdn/* § 3 ^) t—In 
I IndLi ihe Cj^dj/Vivw which £t;ind by the roridside 

are reverenced by all the ]3asstiiiHby. Every 
evening dit; monks come from the convents they 
occupy and walk three times round these [#V,* 

those bclongijij^ to their respective establishments]p 
1 (hey pass round ihem in proceasion^ senttedng flower.T 

and burning Incense : then, sitting dowiip mmt skilful 
Ijrother with clear voice chants the praises of the 
I great Master; for this purpose they have hymns^ con- 

sating of ten or even twenty veraesL They then 
return to the Temple* aneb ivaving taken their seats Ln 
the preaching hall* n jjrcucher mpunls the pulpit and 
there neiadj? a shun sermon 'I’he pulpit is not 

far from the president's throne j but it is 

not 50 high nor so large, Whibt reading the 
they often chant a piece from the coliection of hymns 
compiled by A/vaghosha; and (hey also frequently 
I recite the hymn of jiraisc to the tfsree honoured 

names. After singing, they march in procession 
round the apse three times. They then say, 

' saddhu ^ [it is well], and the preacher descends 
from hifi pulptL The president then rises and boa^s 
to the lion throne,^ afterwards io the (tssembled 
brethren, and then resumes his seat The second 
priest then haws to the pulpit and the a^emblyp and 
^ then salutes the president and sits down. The third 
priest does likewise, and so throughout the assembly. 


^ TFuiJ IB, th& piilpjt. 
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If ihi: number of priests is very j^reai, iben three of 
five, they think prater, me at tlie same time and 
salute as before^ This dont.*^ they break up |hc con- 
gTcgailoiL This Is the rule,” he contitiuvs^ “ of tlie 
priesthcHxi thruugliout the ho\y land of Indiit front 
Tjunralipti [at the moudi of the Canges] to die con¬ 
vent of Xaladila [near Pamst], In the latter establish ^ 
nsent the number of priest* and disciples is so great, 
amounting- to about 5|0oo^ tliat such an assembly in 
one place would be difficult. The gtEsat temple^ 
therefore, has eight halls, and in these the various 
congregations assemble. 1 he rules of wore hip here 
are somewhat different from those ordinarily followed 
'J'hey choose one singing master [piecentor], who 
every ei'cning goes through the different halls where 
the brethren are assembled, anti accoinpanied by a 
piire-brqther [a novice?], who precedes him whit 
llowcTS and incensu. As they pass through the 
assemblies, tlse rtierobers of the congregation bow 
dowDp and, as diey are thus bowing, they repeat a 
hyiTin of three or five verse*, accomi^nied by music. 
At sunset the oflicinting bnoiher receives an oiferiitg 
[a ccTtain allowance ns an ofiering], and then singly 
chants before the censer [incense heap] a lijuin of 
praise, l^hen the congregation give tlina.^ complete 
prostrations, and the assembly is broken up. This h 
the traditional custom of worship in the west The 
old and sick occupy seat^ apart from the resu” Such 
is the subslance of I-tsing’s account of Buddhist wor¬ 
ship in India in the seventh ceniur>'- Wc have no 
earlier account than tlii*' but* from tire construction 
of the round which we find a proaission 
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path, and from the character of the ckaifya caves, in 
which the sUtpa is placed in the apse evidently for 
the ptnrpdse c>r pTOcessionol investment, there can be 
little doubt that some such form of woiship pfevailed 
frem early days. In China, the character of liuddhist 
worship offered (to Kwan-ym particularly) is well 
known, and is very singular. We will briefly allude 
to this. 
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CHAPTER XI 


TTI^ WORSHIP OJ-' KWA?f-VIN% 

Tiu]i 15 the mtwl cpnimon object of veneration among 
the Buddhists in dura, Kwnn-ym is a contraction 
of Kwan-sliai-yin, a phrose signifying '* a being who 
beam or perceive the cries of men/ We wiU speak 
of this being, as is usual among the Cbiacse, as a 
female Po-sa, or goddess* She is commonly knom ti 
as the ■* Goddess of Mercy,” from her attribute of 
^‘hearing.*’ It is evident at once that sucli a being 
is foreign to the principles of Buddhism. Ihere is 
no abject of supreme worship among the Buddhists 
of the sotilbern sebooL We must look on this cut- 
turc, then, as a foreign introduction. The Indian 
paTn<> for K.wan-yin is Avalokitefrara, the " looking- 
down god "and the idea of such a being was probably 
derived from the old worship paid to the gods of 
the hills. It seems probable that this Avalokitenam 
was at first identical with Sumann, the god supposed 
to reside on Adam’s peak in Ccylor* Reasons for 
this supposition will be given hereafter j It is enough 
now to say thru this momil was visited (according to 
the legend) by Buddha, who left here an impression 
of his foot; according to the words of the « Ma^- 
vamsa,” chap. I, “ rising aloft in the air, the divine 
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teacher displayed the impni'^i-un of his foot, on the 
mountain of SuKiJinekutOj” f>,, Adam's peak Buh 
in the norths the legend is nairated under another 
fonaif dial Buddhii visited Lunkni Ceylon^ 
and whitsl there prcajched on Mount Potaraka 
or Potalaka a called Avalokiieriara, v.itJ] 

twelve laces*'* ^ Nowp tlie name given to thi^ 
being by M. Bumuiif is ^mar^ia MuJifAa (** Lotu^ of 
the CJood Law/' chap, xxiv.)* ofp '‘*the god who looks 
every' and ong name of Siunana, the gcniiJS 

of the mouatain^ is Samanta, and the peak is called 
Smnnnta kutSp so that we cannot dotd>t that Avalo- 
kiteA^ra (or the god who looks dow n^ frotn thg 
lieight of (he mountain lop) "* with twelve laces/’ istbg 
f^mg as Samanta.^ This is rendered more likely if wt 
consider the origin of the word Potamkap or Potalaka- 
ft is exactly the same word which is applied to Pntalaf 
at the mouth of the InduSp whence Nearchns with his 
fleet set out on their retnm homewards^ ^Vliatevcr 
the tnic origin of this wordj it means undoubtedly 
a harboor or a place for boate. Arrian tells ns that 
the Indians call all the deltas at the mouths of their 
rivers ** Fatal as "; but this was pmbably hearsay only, 
as there is no such Indian word.* General Cunning¬ 
ham supposes the origin of the word to Ik; the Sanscrit 
Pamla^ a trumpet-Oowert because of its shape, in 
allusion to the trumpet shape of the province In- 
diided between the eastern and western branches of 

' ** McmqKiUs qf Buiiiiliii,| 94. 

* C hUdcTii '' Piili Dktionajyrw. t olsa SpcEiDc liiurii)-, 
** Manual of Snildliiini/' p, 2I t, 

* Aman, ** Ales./' /fA v,, aod, ei Gmnnvik 
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the mouth ol tite Indus, as the two branches as they 
n|rpr on ch the sea curve outwards like the mouth of a 
trumpet"; ^ but this seems far-fetched It woufd appear 
iiioTu probable that Potala was an old word for 
♦'harbour,*■ or “plate for boats"; at least, we find 
the word /pAt, a boat, an old Sanscrit word, and the 
termination /j (or Ma) a frequent one to signify 
“that which holds or keeps"; the word Potala, 
“the of a seaport on the Indu.s,'’* with which 
the Polalaka mountain is connected,® would therefore 
signify the liarbour or boat-place. But there was also 
a Potala in Ceylon, and it was the harbonr usujilly 
Irequentcd by foreign shijis ; it is the present Fuilain, 
fonncrly called llhatala, and by Ibn Battuta, Battab. 
Coiiccming tltii port, Dr. Jee, in hlfi “Hebrew Dk- 
lionary," has the following remarks*;—*' If the Ophir 
from wliicb this wood [the aloe] was brought was 
Ceylon, ns Dochart seems to have shown (‘Canaan, 
/fj5'. 1. xlvL), let U5 see whether we can find any such 
u'ood there, Ibn Battuta (p. l^es tmiis.) 

tells u9 that the whole shore of Ibtldb abounded 
w ith cinnautem-w ood anti the Kalaitgi aloe, and that 
the merchants of Malabar and of the ^Laabar districts 
transport it wiilioutany other price than a few articles 
of ciothing, &C," This nama of Putlam or Battala, 
then,is connected willi the mountain Poutaka, It was, 
doubtless, given to the mountain by those who visited 
the island and frequented this port—the mounlain 

‘ ■■ Ancii^nt OftjETwpiiy uF India," p- 285. 

i Mo.per WUlinm*, “ Sanskrit DinEonary," p. 593, c. 3 . 

' laJ. , 

* 34i ?!■' . □ ■ ?9v 
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itself being visibk to sailors nine before reachbig 
the land (Ihn Buttuta). But this same name of 
Fotamka, under the farm of P'^u-tOj is given to an 
island in the Chusin ordiiprlago in China. These 
islands of Cliusan lie jusr off the entrance to the great 
port of Hang-chau* from whkii in old time (and to 
the present day) the great trading junks (eaUed Chin- 
chew junks) set sail for their distant voyages. The 
name of Fotakkn or P'u-to* thereforej was given to 
tliLs islandp and the goddess Kwan-jint or Avalo- 
kitcjvam, worshipped there ; just as the Arab traders 
or others gave the tiatne Potalaka to the mountain in 
Ceylon as the first land made on ihcir adventurous 
voyagesp and in both cases called Potala, from its 
prosimity to the harbour, which they dedred to find^. 
So the god who looks down, viz., Sumarm, or AvaJo- 
kiiejATiira» was worshipped in both placesi But there is a 
fourth Potaraka conseciated to the worship of this deity* 
vise, that in Tibct^ where LIhasa ia built Tliiit, doubt¬ 
less* is 50 consecrated in recollection of the origin of 
the cu/ti/Sf \iiu, that of a hill-god who looks down; for 
this mount am of Potaraka in Ti bet is one of the highest 
in that land of mountain ranges^ and the god Kwnn- 
yin, or A valokilCA'iiTa, is the tutelary deity of the whole 
district From what circumEtunce, theUp did the 
worship of this being origfnate? It is highly pro¬ 
bable that the merchants residing at Kandy, in the 
time of Fa hienp and called by him Sa-pho, were 
Sabxans from the coast of Arabia^ The trade being 
in their hands, they had taken np their residence in 
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the island, and would, doubtless, introduce many tradi¬ 
tions from thtii own counlry into the place of their 
residence. Now, wc are told by Tide* that "in the 
reli^on of the Sabseans of South Arabia, made known 
to us by the deciphennent of the Himyaritit in™p- 
tions, by the side of the national gods of a genuinely 
Arahic character, such aa the principal god Al-roakuh, 

' the god who hearkens,' vk meet with a numter of 
purely Babylonian-Assyiim deities." This principal 
god, Al-makah, is found named in nearly nil the 
Himyantic records deciphered by M. Holilvy and 
others-* It might be supposed, ihenefotE, that these 
Sabxan merchants would bring some knowledge of 
such a famous god Into Ceylon. U'c are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to fiod that the Chinese merchants, 
who went back from Ceylcm and introduced the know¬ 
ledge of Mount Fotaraka, with its tutelary deity of 
Sumana, or Avalokitervnin (Suiuanta), carried back 
also the knowledge of this name, "he who hems.” or, 
“ the god who hearkens " ; and this b the meaning of 
Kwan-yin, "the god who hears the cries of men’ 
(Kwan-shoi-yin). If this be so, here ia a full eiqiljuia- 
tion of the foreign character of thb worihip- As we 
said bcforCi the idea of an objective worship taun¬ 
known to the early Buddhists. IliTiatever adoration 
was offered to the spots consecrated by Buddha's 
presence was offered as a subjective act, working as 
an effratum, and ao also with regard to prayer ; 
but now we see "an object" of worship introduced, 
and veritable worship and prayer offered to it This 

' “Ooliine* orHiitnry," 1'. 79- 

1 " joumnJ Ai 3 rtH*JW,'' Oclnhw, iflyy, vir. Serif, tome Ik 
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thiiti, is the result of a aece^aiiiy Mt by the 
ivj>fshipper5, who conld ncicr rest siidsfied vrltk the 
udomtiou of a logical abstr:ictiDri or an invisible prc* 
sence. We will confirm this histoncal connexion 
iiy one or two further n^marks^ We arc told by Dn 
Edkins that ** the worship of K^sTm-yin was intiu- 
dneed into Indian Buddhism not long before the 
Christian eriL^ Tn Chinap Kwan-yln wiis worshipjjed 
probably as early as the Han dynasty down to 
igo a.d.J," It was just at this time that the Amb 
Sailors, by the discovery of the niunsoump traded 
regulariy with South India and Ceylon, \Xu m^ht 
naturally expect to find this ivorslup of Kw^an-yin 
appearing in India at the same tirac. 

Hue the w'or^hip of Kwan-yin is always associated 
with that of another deity called AmitabhOp and their 
residence h in Stikharaii* or the land of the blest. 
But it is tolerably certain that the idea of Snkhiivatl 
is derived from the old name of Socotra, via., Sukha- 
dhara, the happy LmiC There is a remark made by 
the old geographer Agathareides, m hisw^ork “Ik Mari 
EryLbixco/' § ioj?, that the happy islands lie olf the 
mouth of the Red Sea, on which the editor of the 
^^Geog. Grsec Minores" (My ller) has this nolCp ^'Certiiis 
est sennoneru essc de maxi extero^ ubi Aden erat 
Sabasorum portixs. * . . insulas bealas navigatomni ex 
Jndid Atabiam iietentium stationes, quiujimm i>QtL55i- 
nnim dusignare auctor volijcirit, qaairitnr » * . . at 
i])Ea beatamm insubrum denominatio ad hodiemuin 
dudt Sototora insubm, quam veteres gcographi 


^ ** RudiShliRl J B China, p, 3Si 
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■nioscoridai insulam vocRre solent, hoc: ctiinj nomep 
natiim est ex Indko sMsfarti^ in^li beala 
sive fortunata, iiti post Bcjchartoin ("Geog. Sarr/ 1 .1^+ 
p. 436) manueniiit Bohlen Ind, Ih 139* 

Benfey, Rittems, caii” Now Agatharddes tells ns 
that OP this islari'd merchants from all ports^ ospecmlly 
near the Indus, cop^egaled { § i o^) ; and the author 
of the Pcriplofi ^ says that the Sahseans were adens- 
tomed from this Island to set out od ihcir vopge to 
Ceyloiti and it was heit! they cohectod lliek goods. 
We argue, therefore, that the knoi^le^ige of this 
Sukhadharrit or Siikhiivatip island was brought to 
Ceylon by the same channel as the worship of the 
hearing God” Al makah, by the Arab sailors 
who at an early date traded with the island, and many 
of whom settled in the chief town of Kandy, and 
were known to Fa-hien (a.d. 400). There is a. 
remarkable confirmation of the suppc^sition, that 
Soeotora was from a very early period regarded as the 
kland of the blessed, in some Egyptian records lately 
deciphered. In a paper read by Mr. ^V* Golenischeff 
at the Oriental Congress ^ in Berlin, On an old Eg^'p- 
tian story/' It is stated that m a papyrus he had just 
discovered in the Hermitage imperial at St. 
rctcrsbnrg, he found an account of a voyi^ge to the 
land of Foun t, which it appears represents the two 
coasts of the Red Sea oppofsite each other at the 
sttails of Bab-cl-ntandeb—the ship tvas 150 cubits 
long* 40 cubits broad, and manned by 150 of the best 
sailors of Egj'pt- A storm having ariseUr the ship was 


^ " 'Transfletlnns of the Oncnlal CoiiEr«s*'^ rt, p. laa 
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lost they were on the sea, as it seEtns, beyond 
tile straitfi, and the narrator was the only one of the 
crew snved« He wascanied, as he clung to a spar, to 
an Lsland, where he passed three days in entire solitude. 
At iength he went to search for sotnething to eat, and 
he found figs md grapes, etety sort of magnificent 
Aaf]i, the fruits Jkjjoit and Keqoiij tnelons of all 
kinds, (ishes, and birds—nothing was wanting. lie 
dtig a pit, lit a Ere, and oflered a sacrifice to the gods. 
Suddenly he heard a noise like the roaring of the sea, 
the trees shook, and the earth quaked again | and he 
found tliat the commotion was caused by a serpent 
that -was approaching him; it was jo cubits long, and 
its beard more than a cubits, its members (scales) 
Were encrusted with go]<i and of the colour of tlie 
tnie tapis (taiuli). it coiled itself up in front of 
him. The narrator was filled with fear, and fell down 
before the creature. He goes on lo tell how iIk- 
serpent carried him in liia mouth to a place of safety, 
and listened to his tale of shipwreck. '‘Fear not! fear 
not!" the creature said, “it is God who has presers^ed 
your life, and brought you to this enchanted isle. 
Nothing is wanting here; it is filled with every thing 
that is good, Voo shall pass four months here, and 
then a ship will come with sailors and you shall return 
to your own town and die there." Accordingly, after 
the time stated, he descended to the shore, and there 
he fonnd a ship manned with sailors w-ho brought him 
liack to the bnd of Pharaoh. This papyrus, Mr. 
Golcntscheff tells us, is cxiremety ancient, reaching 
back nearly 4,000 years. He connects with this 
ancient story of the enchanted island the Ulc of the 
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jidventunM of Ulyf^es, and tte Arab story of Sinbad 
U'e nsscd not faHow him here, but pass on to his 
statement ras^iecting the island off the coast of Poun-ln 
He saya^p. 112 : “Wc have an inscription of the 
of Hamniamat in which there Is an atconnt of 
n voyage of a certain Hannou, which he had under¬ 
taken in ohedience to tlie orders of the Pharaoh 
Seanxtara, to the land of Poun t, and which in s^le 
resembles the nar rative fou ltd in tltc papyrus. In this 
account there is also nienticm made of a serpMit, set 
to guard the incense accumulated on an island.’ 
^Vliere tlicn is this Lstand ? ITtc translator of the story 
says ! " the description of the island of paradise, is we 
find it in the ijapjnis, appears to explain itself 
naturally cnougli. The description of the island of 
Socotora leaves no doubt that the Egyptians who 
visited the land of Poun-t, very httle distance from 
Soeotora, wen; able, if not to see it, to hear accounts, 
more or less confused, which would give them an 
idea of that isUind, difficult of access, but rich m 
vcgetfllion above all those on the north-east of Africa. ’ 
If this conjecture be tme^ it would seem that the tale 
of “ an island of paradise ” must date from this old 
Kgjptian beUef. and the locality be identified with 
the isle of Socotora. In any case, this agrees re¬ 
markably with the Buddhist story of Sukha™tl, or 
Sukhadhara, which is only nnolhcr fonn of the word 
Socotora, It will, perhaps, be usrful lo give hera the 
ac'coutit qf this supposed paradise, where Amitabha 
aod Kwan-yln dwdL 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE VFESTERJf ^AStJimEE OF THE rX:I>Dia3TS_ 

The woretifp of AiuJtibha under the corrupted 
form h n prevalent form of supcrstiiiori m 

CtiLoa, The word “ilmitabha " luean^ " boiiadless 
gloiy, or light," He Is fc|paded as the father of 
Kwan-yin. In this connexion the’norshlp wa? pTO- 
haliiy derived from Fcraia. He is (he same as 
Mithras, He is also called Amita^iis, ‘^the 
Eternal,"■ In this aspect he would rorrespond with 
the Persian ''^Zervau Akaiana," or “ boundless 
It was during the time of Artaserxea ^fuemon {dir, 
jSo n.c^) that the worship of ^ritthms, combined with 
foreign usages* spread over Western Asia to Eurnpei 
and iti connexion with Atiahita (the goddess of pure 
water) W'as morn widely diifused than that of any 
other deity of antiquity (Tiele), Hence among the 
altars found in SFUch numbers on the Roman wall 
that Stretches across our own islaird, not a few have 
been found dedicated to Mithras, 

But we are told again by M. Reinaud (Tnd- AnL, 
P- 335) ®*the worship of the situ, and of the god¬ 
dess Nanrta or Anaitls at an early dale pertettat€^d the 
whole of the Indus valley^" This double worship pro¬ 
bably gave rise to the Buddhist fiction of Amitabha 
and Kwan-yin. The latter^ at any rate, has several of the 
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Attribute of the Perainn Aitiliita.r A[I4UUS| or 
In the first placei she is worshipped A 5 a female deity : 
ahe is also distincUy called “the puie” its 

Anihita was; she i-^ colkcl “ ihe high ** 

corresponding to Ardvi, the epithet of Anohita 
(Ardii stira AmUi/a) j she is drawn sitting beside 
waterfair' ^Bnnyiu .Nanjio^s Catalogue of the 
Chinese and Japanese boots in the BodSclant 7 )i 
thus indicating her sssociadoii with “‘water";: and 
lastlyt ^ Edkins teISs the epithet of the Kw’an- 
yio worshipped in P'uto is " she who came 

across the sea," 

Without dilating on this pointr it will be enough 
to state that the donble worship of Amitaibha and 
Kwan-yin holds a conspicuous place in the Buddhism 
of the North. It is associatt^ with a fiction of a 
liarxidise, or^ happyp or, pure land-” We cannot 
doubt the idea of such a land is derived from a 
foreign SrOiiroe i and we may rcasofinbly connect it 
with the introduction of the knowledge of Persian 
forms oi worship joined with the fiction of a happy 
nr fortunate land known to the Sabins who traded 
with India and Ccylonp 

With respect to this paradise, the hoped-for rest of 
mariy thousands of BnddhistSi the tell us that it 

is ao called becaitse those bom in it have no griefs or 
sorrows ; they experience only unmixed joys, " This 
happy region b exquisitely adorned with gold and silver 
and precious gems. There art pure waters with golden 
GondSi surrounded by pleasant walkSi and covered 
with large lotus flowers, Thus this happy abode i3 
jjcrfccted and adorned- Agairip heavenly music is 
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ever heanl in this abode ; flowers nun down three 
times each day; rtnd the happy beings bom there are 
able, bygoinfT to other woii da, to wave iherr gannents 
and scatter flowers in honour of conutless othE^ 
Buddhas dwelUidg therein. Again, there ore in this 
pamdisE birds nf every kind, peacocks, macaws, 
kalavinkas, &c., who during the six vratches (i.c, every 
four hours) raise their notes in concert to sing the 
praises of rdtgion, hearing which there riscii In the 
minds of the auditor remembrance of Buddha, the 
laWj and the comiminity. Again, the name of hell is 
there an unknown word ; there is no birth in *^an evii 
way,” no fear of such births; and the birds that sing 
are bat apparitional forms, made on purpose to sound 
the pmises of icligioiu Again, the trees and stnngs 
of bells {curtains with bells) in that paradise, when 
moved by the wind, produtic sweet and enrapturing 
sounds ; and, when these sounda arc heard, thoughts 
of religion rise within the miiids of ab the ftiiditon^ 
For what reason then is that Buddha caJ led Amkaytis ? 
Because the length of Ufe of ibat Buddha* 

nnd of those bom there, is iliiniitabic 
therefore he is so called. And why is be calkd 
Amitabhas ? Because ihe splendour (aMds) of that 
Buddha is Dlimitable* And living there Is a multi¬ 
tude of ptittficd and \'eiierable persons^ difficult to 
count, mnumcrable, incalcutable# Audi therefore, 
all beings ought to make fmvunt prayer for that 
cDUnltyi. They require not to have good works as 
their qualihcalion; but ouly let them keep in mind 
the nainu of Amitayus^ and with ihoughts undisturbed 
<br one, two, three^ four, five, sbe, or seven rnghts. 
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trenaureandreiKaLtbe natne ; then, when death draws 
iiiarh thb Buddha, with a coitipany of samtiy foTlowera, 
^-m'shind before them, and there will he perfect 
iranrtumity. Therefore, let evsiy “son find dtmghlcr 
nmy to he horn in that Baddha^ountn^" And so the 
arcLut goes on, and the pawdise of Amiah^ es- 
loUetl U is difficult to describe the strong hold tl^ 
belief has t4dien on the minds ot the Buddhists m 
China. The repetition of the name of Amila is con- 
lid^rcd so meritorious, that believers m tins str^ge 
m^ah go on incessantly repealing it, 

beads, till the car weanes of the sound Amita ^tiddh 1 
Amita Buddh 1 There is an anecdote, however, told 
by I-tsing, of a priest of this sdtool. which will show 
the elTcct of such a belief in rather a fhv^rabk UghL 
It is told of a conlemplativc priest called ShauE-tih. 
“This man," he says, “longed for the ] 0 y 3 of the 
western paradise, and, with the view of being born 
then, he devoted himself to a Lfc oi punty and 
religion tredting the name of Buddha} He '^w'ed to 
write ou! the whole of the ‘Prajfla^aira.’ comprising 
10,000 chapters. Wishing to pay reverence to the 
sacred vestiges of religion, and so to secure for him¬ 
self greater merit with a view to be born m tlmt 
heaven, he tmrelled through the nine provinces [of 

Chinai desiring wherever he went to la^ur m the 
convetaion of men, and to wnte copies of the sacred 
hooks. Coming to the coast, he embarked m a ship 
bound to Kalinga. 'fhence he proceeded to ^lahj}-^ 
tind there embarked in a merehanl ship to go to Mid- 
India. Being taken in a storm, the ship hegan to go 
down, and the sailors and merclmnts were all stnigglmg 
K 2 
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togelher to get dsoard a litde boat that was near. 
The cziptain of the ship, being a Buddhist, was 
aniions to save the priest, and called out to tiim with 
a loud voice to come aboard the boat, but Shang-lEh 
replied t * 1 will not come—save the olher people-* 
And so he remained silently absorbed, as if he wcie 
satisfied to die. Having reused all help, he joined 
his hands in adonnionp and, looking towards the west, 
he repeated the sacred name of AmJta^ and as the 
ship went down these were his last words. He had 
a foCower who lemained by his master «id |>crished 
¥rith him, calling on the Emme of Ainita.^' i 

^ **Jo\anal orthe R. A. S.,** OcbcibGr, 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

RITUAL SERVICES QY RWAN-VIN. 

§ j. It bets long been sup|>QScd that India must have 
been pierraanently affe^;ted by the presence of a Gresek 
kingdom in the neighbourhood of I Lsncrth-west frontien 
Alexander llie Great, we are toM. wasaccouipaoied hj 
some j»ooo artists and actors, who belonged to Hellas * 
—and the introduction of the new comedy into 
India is traced directly rrora Alexandria to Barygasi 
tbarodie) and thence to UjjayinJ (Ujjdn) and North 
India. The pla}-? of j&chylus and Sophocles were 
read at the Farthkin court,- and the relatipnahip 
between Parthian und Western Asia a very close 
one. The Pnrthian prince, Faeoms, was, as Josephus 
tells us, in possession of Syria and at Jerusalem,^ I’he 
close connexion of Parthia with India and the 
northern invaders (the Yue^dii) at this tinie has 
already been referred to. I'hen again, the rnarriage 
of Chajidragtipta with a daughter of Sekucus, and 
the apparent fcaowledge possessed by the grandson 
of Cliandragupta, the great ikJoka, with the Greek 
King Antjochus, and his embassy-to four other Greek 
Icings,—all this shows that there must have been some 
connexion between India and the western worlds from 

* p lTiinr rh, ** AIcil/* yj, by Ernst Winctisch, "Der 

grtechisclic Einflui^ un radbcKen l}TJiJTiiu*" 

^ iJarmctL'aEtT, ** Ljcgoiii ol Al’CSaDila!.^^ 

* " Wars of tbff Jews,'^ brRjk i, Cftp. IJ, 
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the tjme of tlic eatablishniciiE of Greek influetice in 
the valley of the Oxti* AVe read again, after the fhU 
of the djrUJiBiy to which Arakn belonged, vk., the 
Monj a, of a penieentiob of the Buddhists in India 
by Pushynmkra, wbdse sod,Agniimtra, met the Greeks 
in battle oq the hanks of the Indus. The Greeks 
soon prevaded, liov,-evef, and under Menander, about 
ISO tc., their conqiicsts were e.ttcnded to die Ganges. 
It Iras with this Menander, probably, that the discua. 
Sion ocmirred known in Pali os the Mtlinda|Mnho, or 
dialogues between Kbg Milinda and the Buddhist 
s^^ r^gasena This book, probably written first ol 
all in Sanscrit and transktEd into Pali, exists in 
China under the tide of “Questions of Nandx” It 
IS occupied with discussion on certain abstruse points 
of pliilcjscjphyj 5 uch as the e.xistciice of n pmoaal 
self, the diaiuciet of Xirvana, &c., sumdeot, bow. 
evw, to show that these questions interested the 
niinds of tiie Greek conquerors, and led to inquiries 
and etamination.i Then we have the evidence of 
coin^ especially tliuse relating to the prince called 
Uondopbrn^s, and hb sqcc^orit ^Vith respect to 
trtese, J inll Genenil Cunoifigbiun Archseck 

li^i^ Sun ey of India," voL ii., p. 59). ■< The coins 

Of the third class, vit, those of tlie Sac* and Massa. 
getfc Scythians, which belong to Gondopliares and 
his suaressotsarc Ibund chiefly in Seistan, Kandahar, 
and Sindii, and in the South Ptmjab. The coEiia of 


■ At. Twntfcnef las puUhtied tlw Pali cJiUon of ihii wort. 
He ea^der* It to be a tnnslulm from Sinsoh. He aava ii k 
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GQndapkatcs are foand also nl Kabul. Guided by 
thcsCf I conclude that Gondopbarea was the founder 
of a Scyihiad il]f'iia^y whose proper territories were 
confined to Seistan, KnodaMr, and Sindb, This ii 
confirmed by the fact th^it Gondapburca is almost 
certainly the same as Gondofoms of the early 
Cliristion legends, who is said to have pnt Sl Thomaii 
to death. Now, in the *Legenda Aurta’ Gondoforus 
is called the king of India—a title whkh agrees with 
the recorded accounts of the scene of St. HiOtiias's 
mission in rarthia, Persia, and Induk But the place 
of hk death is e^en more disdneUy stated hy Eishop 
Sopbronius, who says^ ' donomt in dvitate Cohnnina 
quin est Indict* which is further supported by the 
testimony of St Gaudenttus and the Raman MartjTOh 
logy. An old Lnscription of a.d. 1070, on the door 
of the Basilica of St Paub on the Osdan mad, also 
testifies that be was put to death in India. The 
Syriac writer, Amm* that his tomb was in the 
Island of Meihm, in India, hut it ia doubtful whether 
this is intendcal for the city of Cataminii, which was 
the scene of his death. 1 feel inclined to identify 
this city with Mlu-nagar of the * Periplns;,’ which may 
have Leon called Kara-mitifl, or black mina^ to dis 
lingukh it from the older city of Alin in Sakastcnc. 
Taken together, these stateiacnts ate Bufheiem to show 
that King Gondofoms of tlio Christian legends was 
almost certainly the ruler of Western India to the 
time of SL Thomas* and, as King Coodopharies of 
the coins was the ruler of the same country about 
the same limej, we are* I think, justified in concluding 
that the two kings were the same persoiL I would 
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assign the establishment of the dynasty of Gondo- 
phafw to about 30 a. a, and the death of the founder 
to about 6 q A.n. Dming this rjcriod the rule of 
Gondophares must have eateuded over the Eastern 
i’anjab, as I have found his coins in hfultSn and in 
aiJ the old rnined mounds to the South of Lahore." 
llie old legend concerning St. Thomas and his visit 
tn India is thus coniinned by the Mistence of coins 
bearing the ve^ry name of the Indian king, of the 
l^cnd, who reigned ov'ct the Indus district of north¬ 
west India at this very time. It is curious that among 
the Chinese books reccntiydiscovemd there is frequent 
allusion to a Candha, or Chanda, king, who belonged 
to the Indo-Scythian tribes that invaded India just 
before ^e Christian cm. The word (iandlta is a 
tnbaJ title, equal to Chandana or, perhaps, the Greek 
In any case, die fact is placed beyond 
rcasoMbte dispute, that a King Gondofonis reigned 
m India at the time indicated above, and that com- 
munjcation was then so frequent and easy with this 
temtoiy that Uie Apostle Sl Ihomas is believed to 
^ve been sent there for the purpose of erectinfi 3 
house for the monarch, and that he died as a martyr 
and was buried in the dty of Calamina, probably near 
the present Tatta {Pmala) on the Indus. The 
oi«nmg of the legend in the Caaton edition of the 
Aurea Lcgenda ” is as follows 

Saym Thomni vbt ha wu io Cesar^ 

Our Unl ip(,3eird la liym and ttiiic. 


«£ja2e. ‘ • 








rutual services or kwan-yin. 


Tht k]ri^ of Yfldc EtiqjJef^s 

Hath scni hli pTOFctc^ Abaktief 

F^jlf to E«lce inra ihal can wcl IIib mH of mASnos. 

And I siiat send'C the to liym. 

And. saynt TTicfidbj 

Syrc J ficodc tM avcral totif to them <jf Yndi^ 

Aod CHIT lofd Eajdc to tilm 

Cao thj way Ihedcr stuvly fi3cr 1 iboll be tby k^jmr. 

And wbcn ihuu Juist convcrlcd them 

Or "i ode tliott fikdE come to me by Ihe crowni of UEutiidoni. 

And Thomdj said to bym 

Them art my Imd 

Anti 1 thy scmml 

Thy wyli be fcLifyned. 

And Rs the pravosl went throti^ the Tnarkct 

Out lord said to bym 

Vonff moil what wilt them hye. 

And he laid my lord hath mIc Tni> 
rot to biyiyic to him rorru; ihat be lerticd 
I n the science of mAfiemryc 
Tllat tlyry tnyghl make for ]■^5^D a palayi 
Alter the weike of Romo^ 

And thenne our lord detyvefed 
To hym iSaynt Thomaa th"^ appostle. 

And told to hyii]i that he wai mrwh o 
£:ipal m iJiat wtuke. 

And ihcy depzLJttid and aayllcd 
Til they cum Ed a aite [cily] 

Where the Itytigc made a weddyn^e 
Of hlfi daughter, 4c 

And then the legend proceeds wiih the tnarvellous 
story of the "botyller" who smote ihc Apostle for not 
eating and drinking as the test, and how he was tom 
of dt^ and the hand that smote the Apostle brought 
into the assembly by one of the dogs. And then how 
the “yong man” that was tnarned was blest by the 
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Apostl^j mid how there was found m his handp after 
the Apostle had gone, a paliDfal of dato and so on. 

We nmy, at least, conclude that when the "^Aurea 
L^enda ” wtls put together there vfjis a tmditiod 
roceived in the church that St. niottras had preached 
in IndiOg and ^“as buried ther& It U remarkable 
that at this timep viz.^ about 50 A.D., was living a 
Buddhist writer tolled Aj>nghosbag and that he was 
taken by one of these Sc)'thian kiDgs, an immediate 
stlocEssOTp as it seems, of tJondophares, to North Indb, 
ufid is described as the pciscrtal adviser oC the king, 
Chanda, or Gandlio. His wrilhigs still survive in a 
Chinese form^ and when examined wtU probably be 
found to be much tinged by a pscudehChtfetian 
element The present U not a. proper place to enter 
largely into this question. I have translated elsewhere 
some of the writings of this Buddhist patriarch | but 
there Is one book, the Kl-sin-lun,” or, '^realise for 
awakening faith/' which has never yet been property 
examined, but, so hix as is kuawn, is based on 
doctrines foreign to Buddhism and aUied to a per¬ 
verted form of Christian dogma. It will be fGund, 
1 aid convinced, that at thb dine there was an 
iuTurion into Buddhist doctrine of foreign elements 
derived from contact with Syria and its ndgh- 
bourhocxl, which affected Northern Buddhism in 
0 marked degree. It is suspected that some such 
iiitenuixiitru of idean and ritual ocaimed at a 
later period in Tibet, after coolact with [Roptan 
missionaries, and it is equally probublo that a 
similar fusion of foreign religious doctrines look 
place when the Christian dogma and ritual were 
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firet carried to ttii! east by the Apostles and their 
RQtccssors. 

Such a mixtanc may be traccdi with some degree of 
certainty, in the farms of worship, adopted at an ewiy 
date, paid to Kwan-yin. These forms of services 
were, in ali probability, imported or introduced &om 
Alexandria, or by the route of the tnemhanls’ trade 
from Alexandria and South Arabia, I have alrcody 
alluded to the conimimicatiaii between Sabica and 
the island of Socotora with South Indin. The 
merchants who traded with this dfctrict also visited 
ihc ports named in the “Feriplus,” among which 
Baiygasui, the present Uaioche, was the chief, and also 
SupSra, in the Konkan. We liave n list of iroports 
and exports given us by the anonymous author of the 
“Feiiplus." All accounts tend to show that relations 
between this coast and Arabia and Egypt were 
regularly kept up- We can hardly suppose tlnit there 
was no imijiiii)' made about religious qiicBlions by 
the merchants who cmveiled through India down to 
ihc ports, who left records in the western eaves, aa 
€^-, at Kajl£, '‘gift of Sihadhaya, a Vavana from 
Dhcflukilkata ”; of Dhanna, a Yavana from Dhenu- 
Mkatnj at NMk, "the Yavana Indragnidatta of the 
northern country." These Yavanas were Greeks of 
some sort Wherever Dhenuklikata was, it was pro¬ 
bably on the coast between Samochc and Bombay, and 
here these Vavanas had an cstablidiment for trade. 
Just os the Sabjaand had settled in Ceylon, so these 
Grcck-speaking merchants liad taken their residence 
at tlie westetn ports and camed on a regular trade 
with Arabia ami Egypt Ptolemy and the author of 
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ihe “Periplia'- boih spesUt of ihe tmde-route from 
Bh^odi to r^tham and Tagarai and to quote the 
words of Dr. Burgess, the archasological surveyor of 
Uesteni India, we can hardly doubt that theYavnnos 
trading from the coasts of Persia and the Ked Sea 
got further inland than Karl^ and Nisifc. ]„deed 
we havo the name of iodragnidatm, a Yavana from 
the north country, from the town of namtamitn*. 
probably a fonn of Demetrias, a town mentioned by 
Isidorus of Characeou^ as in the neighbourhood of 
l^diAar. mscnt^ as a donor to the cave temple 
at NastL This evidence, therefore, seems to show that 
the tadtroute from North-west India, opened with 
f^yna on one hand, also extended to the sea-coast 
on the other; and thus the chele of communieatiDn 
was completed between Egypt and India by sea. and 
betwe^ Baroche and Supdra (the i^jfpaof the IJiX) 
thTough the north-west pravinoes, and thence to 
Antioch on the Orantes^ by land. 

,, Buddhist caves, especially those 

at x^janta, there are representations (paintings) re¬ 
lating both to Ceylon and to Persia, But tlirmost 

1*^“* purpose are 
th^ piuntinp which relate to Kwan-yin or Avalc^ 

Kwan-ym 'pictured there. This litany is a sort of 
prayer fm delivemncu addressed to Kwan-yin by 
^ose in d^treffi. We wLU give a tianshtion from thJ 
Lluneae of the Circumstances onder which such 
fiuppheations aie olfered :_ 

AU hail, srat etnnpsi^tHSlfif Kmm-yin | 

Hough I w«e tk,awn <m ihe Mmunain of Kni™, 
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They nal hurt mi I 

ThoitfiTi East into thfr Ui:i lif Ercp 
It ihoEtk] tiot bfom nu t 
ThoBgh hutlcd down EnEa brll^ 

It should fiot hoJd me | 

Though scLTFoundetJ hy runUhed gtuEle, 

They khoii IJ ekR tonch Pie I 
Though itpdtn] to ihi jmwer of devUf, 

They should not lEueli Wi ! 

Though ehADgeJ inio a beiuR^ 

Yel ahouU I jiie to hcAVetl t 
All Kn1lp comp^EionjiEi KwHn-ryiii \ 

Now, we are lold ihut among the paintings in 
AJantd ane representations of these veiy calamities, 
and Kwan-yin, being invoked, is drawn as coming In 
rescue her suppliants from their misery, tV'e cannot 
avoid connecting this with the worship of the SatHean 
iU-makah, "the heater," introduced into Ceylon, and 
from Ceylon probably into ^Vestem Indin, by the 
merchants or traders who were residents or regular 
victors at these places. But the step fram the wor¬ 
ship of such a beneficent being as Kwan-yin to a 
corrupt form of Christian ritual would be an easy one, 
and such is to be traced in n service of Kwan-yin 
stUl to be found and still practised in China. In 
this service, which is called the confessionid of Kw'an- 
yin possessed of a thousand arms and a thousand 
eyes, t.e, the aH-ptowerfuI and evcr-watcbful, there is a 
se(]uence of parts strongly resembling a corrupt form 
of the early Christian liturgies. In the prefaHm to the 
service, the Emiicfor Cb’eng Tsu, otherwise called 
Yung Loh. the tliird emperor of the Ming dynasty, 
statei, "that he has heard that Aval ole itcrvoni [Kwan- 
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tseu-tsai] Bodhbattv*a, by his itifiiiite coin- 

pussion^ hna i?ngaged Minseif und^t a gieat oath to 
becocuD nmnifestod in tv^ty one of the inqymcnidle 
worlds, for tbe porpoise □! saving the crtatnrei who 
inhabit them.” This is a wide spread beikf tcsspecting 
the character of Kwran-yin. Hence, he is Hup|>oseci 
to have gone dowq to the lowest hell for this same 
purpose; nnd, as this will illustrate the entire subject, 
it may be as weH to notice the accoqiit aa it is given 
as in Goe of the Buddhist first of all Tiie 

work is called tlic KdranfJji^i^uhji," or arrangement 
of the basket of Avalcjkitejvnra’s eKccllencos. It opens 
in Lh& way adopted from very early tlmes^ as if it was 
delivered by Artanda, Ute personal attendant d 
Buddha, and who introduces hLs sermons by the 
phrase, «^thus it was heard by me ' He then pro¬ 
ceeds to describe the occasion of the sertnoa he is 
going to record, and then proceeds: the v^st 

assembly was met together^ suddenly beams of light 
^ued forth ill die hell Avichi" Tlik hell of Avichi 
h the lowest or deepest of the places of sufiering* 
styled hy the Chinese Buddhists earth prisoas"; hi 
the language of China it is termed without 

interval^ □ phee in wlddi torments are endured 
without mterv^aJ of relief The account then pro¬ 
ceeds to state tliat the beams of light mached the 
had of assembly where Buddha was about to preacli to 
h\s dLwiiplcs, and decorated the whole place,The 
pillars appeaned to be inlaid with gema, the sialrtase^ 
to be covered, with gold, itc. On this, one of the leading 
disdples stood up, and, having laid one shoulder bare, 
and bent h^s right knee to the ground^ he put hi^ 
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hands to his foni^iacnd, and turned rcvcneutiaJly to 
Buddliii, and addressed him thus: “I nm filled 
with excessive wonder^ Q holy one, whence come 
these mys? Of what lord [Tath^^ta] are they the 
visible majesty ? On which Buddiia replied: “ This is 
not die majesty of aTnthagata [/.?,* of n Euddha]. Q 
noble youth, theglortous Bodhisaltva^ AvnlolsiUiJvaia, 
has cute red into the great hell AvLcliip and^ having 
deHvered the beings there, is entering the city of the 
demons hungeT-stricten ghosts] j hence it Ls 

that these tny mys have been emitted.*' 'fhen the 
same disciple addressed Bnddha tn these words: '‘O 
Jioly one I ’^Miat bemgs are found in Avichi ? Doe^ 
he preach the law there where no joy is found? 
^\li D3e iron realm, surrounded by walls and ranxpaits, 
IS, as it were^ one unioterniptcd Hame, like a casket of 
flashing jewels? In that hell where there is a great 
wading cauldron^ wherem myriads of beings are 
ilirowm ] jnst as beans or pulse rising and sinking in 
a pot fuH of boiling water* so do these beings endure 
co!r[ioreal pain in AvIchL How then^ O holy one, 
does the Bodhisaltvo, Avalokitejvnra, emec there?" 

Buddha replies;—noble youLh I jiist as an 
emperor cnti^rs a garden full of all precious things, 
attended witii all hb royal poinp^ so Avalokitejvaia 
enters the hell Adebij but hig body undergoes no 
change, l^licn he approaches the hell it becomes 
cooL Then the guards of Varna [the sovereign of 
bell], bewdclcrcd and alarmedr begin to think = 
ts this inaiispkiouE sign winch has appeared in Avichi? 
When Avalokitcjvara enters there* there appear lotus- 
floweis large as chariot-wheels^ the cauldron bursts 
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open* and wiihio that bed of Gre a Inks o( honey la 
tnanifested. Then YEmia''figmfdsj seizing nil tnanner 
of weapons—swords, clubs, javdins, and all the 

defensive armourofhdb—repair to Vnniap the lord of 
justice, and address him ihus ;—* Let our king know 
that our “ field ofaetion ia deslrciyed and is becoilie 
a place of pleasure, and U filled with all joy." Vania 
replies:—* V^Tiat 15 the reason thereof?' On which 
the guards answer : * Let our lord know that an 
inauspicious lign has appeared in Avlchi, All has be¬ 
come f]uiei and cool, and a man assuming all shapes 
at will has ciiteicd Uiere, wearing mailed [twined?] 
locks and a diadem^ and decked with divine oma 
tnencs, with hua mind excessively benevolent, and 
like an orb of gold Such is the man who has entereil, 
and immedLitcly on his entrance lotuses have ap¬ 
peared as large as chariot-wheels, and I he cauldron 
has burst open, and wiihin that bed of fire n take of 
honey is manifesled/ Then Varna reflected : * Of 
what god id this the majesty ? ■■" 

Yama then proceeds to reflect as to the character 
of all- the godSf but finds no one to correspond with 
the majesty of Avalokiteivara, Casting his eyes 
back, the ruler of hell beholds thfi visitorp and forth¬ 
with advances to worship him. Having delivered the 
snlferers in hell, A^alokitervara proceeds to allevLate 
the torments of the famishing —those wretched 
beings with forms like burning pillars |red-hot pillars), 
tall as skelclons, with moutlis like needles’ eyes, are 
delivered by his mercy. “ The city becomes cold, the 
thunderbolts cease^ and the door-keeper, with uplifted 
javelin, hb hand busy with poison, his eyes red with 
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afieer* suddenly begins to feel the influence of mercy. 
■J’hen AvalokiteiVEira causes cooiing rivers to flow, nnd 
to cool the tongues of those suflciing creatunss.” 

Finally^ they are all bom m paradise (Sokhivati). 

Such is the characEer of ihe oalh of this imaginary 
merciful being, even as we read in the just 
alluded to, where AvfdokitejvaTa sa^'S : '* 1 am visiting 
the inuuiDemble hells in the uni’^'erse^ resolved m^'self 
not to grasp the perfect knowledge of a Buddha until 
all beings have been, not only delivered from punish^ 
ment, but arc settled in the world of Nirvana.'* 

This tjoing the character of the oath undertaken 
by Kwan-yin, the emperor then proceeds to say, 
** that for the purpose of securing this condition of 
sal^-adon or deliverance, AvalokitCfvam has formulated 
certain sentences, or mysECfioua word^ which, if'piQ- 
perjy repeated, will render all creatures c.veinpt horn 
sorrow, and render them capable of attaining supreme 
wistlotn. And, therefore, he adds, w'e bring this ser¬ 
vice and these words to the knowledge of our subjects 
immersed in the aflaiis of the world and not acquainted 
with this mode of salvation, and we earnestly erhort 
all men curefutly to study the characters of this work 
and faithfully to follow thenL" 

The service (which the writer has witnessed) begins 
with a direction as to the preparatEOn of the altar of 
the tnercifuJ one. And here we must notice how this 
idea of mercyp"as the leading feature of Kwanyin, 
is in agreement with the attribute of the Sabseanp 
or Himjarilk, Al tnakah," and was adopted aAer- 
wards by Mahomet as the chief characteiistic of God. 
Jn arranging the temple, the image of Buddha is to 
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filnced on on altnr □□ the ^uth side of the 
building. The figure of Jvwnn-ym mmt be pot on kIh 
altar in the west of ihc buildiiig. This figure may he 
either doe Tnih ten a™% or slXt or four, or two. 
[The *^artiis ” represent the punifaer of fnceSi whkh^ 
in dte first jilitcc^ were intruded In represent the all¬ 
looking chareetttof this bei|ig; but 

the pIII!a5e^ being perverted to a liEcraJ sense, was 
symbolised by the attuol number of amti and hands, 
which appear so gross and oilensive In connexioa with 
this idolatry'.] On the day appointed for the redta- 
lion of the serrice (the 7th, i4th or 15th, 21 strand 
28th of the month in the moming early, the sacred 
precinct, within which die worshippers are to say ihe 
words, U to be defined. This is done by the use of 
a marked line, made with a knife and accompanied 
by the repelidon of cettain words. Then pure water 
is sprinkled towards each quarterj rlc, at each comer 
of the precinct^ then clean incense dust is sprinkled 
on ihe door, and afterwards a silken cord, composed 
of threads of five colourSj is. passed round the limits 
of the sanctuaiy^ and the usual words repeated. 

This haring been done, the adjuncts of worship are 
armugEd—lamps, incense^ fiow^ers* banners, and 
cifTeringsof food. 

The incense is to be made of the finest sandal¬ 
wood dutt of the purest kind. 

Then mots for kEttcling, or stqok for the same 
purpose, are to be amnged. 

The ** hoursare thrice in ihc morning and thrice 
in the evening {after noon),—the da)3 those named 
before. 
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EeFote entering to vrorahip,, ibe birethrcn are to be 
CQieful aa to personal cJeanliness. If the garments 

irorn afu pat new* 'Itcy ^ 

[Hwsessiofi- An hour before and after service there 
should be no “ mixed com-eiKitbn "; onnaMting one 
smother there should be only the customary' respectful 
salutation. The mind should be chiefly occupied m 
conxidetfng the chaiacter of the “ten obligations’ 
(i.*., the ten vows of the order, not to kill, not to 
steal, &C.), before and after service. 

If there he no real devotion during service, but 
only a confused way of going tlirough an cxtcmal 
duty, and if after it there be no right recolkctiDn, 
what benefit can be expected from these religious 
exercises ? 

The rules and directions for the service must also 
be caieftilly studied, so that in going through it there 
may be outward decorum as well as inward devotion. 

Finally, let the wwihippers {laymEn) strive after a 
firm faith, and excite in ihcinselvcs an earnest petse- 
ventnee; and so, having purified the. three faculties 
of thought, word, and deed, and engaging in the ser¬ 
vice In a proper way, they shall obtain their desires. 

The “service" begins with a direction. These 
''directions" are printed in sniallur characters than 
the rest, 

When the ptocesaion enters the hail [the ball 
of conterapifttbn-the ‘ temple 1 they bow the head 
and pronounce this universal iirayer (seJiUment) 

** ■ Niuno ! great tOinpiisBlijriiiE® Klvan-sbi-jln BcKltEsalLTa, 

[The expression is*Eenemlly ttan^ated 
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Praised l>e,” as, in the sentence codunonly 
found at the beginnuig of all Enddh^ist CiQm[}asilions^ 
“ Xamo tu^sa Bhaghavutd Aiahato somnii sambhud- 
dassa/'—** praise be to the blessed cne^ the holy dtie, 
the author of all truth/" i] 

Rccitmg this slovtly and devDtioD&lly, them 
enter the altar precinct, and having invested it three 
times aiicc:essrvely+ let them tahe their pbd^ in a 
standing poskbti, and reflect thus:^—** All the Bud¬ 
dhas are the same with myself; k k only because we 
are self^lfCei%"ed that we think otherwise; to te- 
niDve the obstacles in the way of such right know¬ 
ledge, I now come to ^^■orship the * precious objects,* 
and 50 desire to benefit aB living things."* 

[From this, and the other explanations w^hich follow, 
it is plain that^ at the time when this service was coni^ 
posed, Buddhism had assumed the mystic” form of 
behef known in the List stage of its development In 
this period, all things wete considered as one with the 
supreme ; the cause of the illusion which leads us to 
think of xubject and object {itang and being 
removed^ there will be illumination ; that cause is 
Ignorance " not-saeing-ness)*] 

Now follows a hymn of incense : ** Iliffusive incense 
dond 1 the br^hEness of holy virtue I [or, how bright 
ii the character (h of the holy one ! ] Boundless 
is the heart of Bodhi I Wherever lights one iray [of 
that wisdom] there k worship [honour], there is 
praise. We look up and adore the king in the midst 
of the law S ” 

' pmtlu^y a tnt, tmuEalcd by fL C. 

ChildfiTH, ^■.R. AiS^i toL It,, piifl 2. N.S. 
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[The idea is here, that the canopy of the Lneense- 
olotid corresponds with the univers^il presence of the 
heart of wisdom * (this Is a enphemisiic phrase for 
the “universal essence”). B^dki, or wisdom, is 
supposed to be the one essence e^’eiywherie eaisdjig 
and diffused ^ os we recognise this, and k-arti such 
wisdom, we are made sharers in this “ heart” “The 
king in the midst of the law/" is anotlier mystic 
phrase for the picsence of Buddha, or the dharma- 
kaya representing Buddha^ in the character of “ the 
law.” It approaches in one sense to a “rthgious" 
presence.] 

Then repeat three times the following invocation i— 
Namo E Incenffs-cJocti^ connpy 

[Here we see how the dtlcj BDdhisatt\'a, came to 
be applied to denote “ a personidcationof a quality, 
ll^e idea of KLwan-yin wuSj in the hrst instance, the 
quality of “ mercy.^ This quality was pcisonilicd, and 
on account of its chief eicctlency the bemg repre- 
sentmg it came to be considered as chief among the 
Bodhisattias (^ints). So in this invocation, the 
canopy of incense, representing the immaneut 
presence of the “ king of the law/“ the presence 
of Buddha, in worship came to be personiJied as a 
Bodhisattva also.] 

The invocation of incense finished^ let (the ofhciadng 
priest) say— 

Hevcrent and attentive I" 

(Then chant the folioAang.) (Bowing after each 
ascriptioiL) 

Wltli ah my hcttrt 1 adcirc ibc tvtrlftStEng Baddhaa nf the ten 
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, 1 ^ 17 * 5 “"' ^ thecvtriBsc,^ «artcr- 
tJOtl] pI the Hell FEgi ftn^ , 

(Then contiaue) 

[Let] ”T?its entire assemble, on tlieir Imee^ 
reverently hoidiftg flowers and incense [or perfiimed 

flowers] offer them as a religious ofFering." 

Then let the assembly fcn«!, and, holding in their 

hands mcense and flowers, Jet tliem chant the 
jQiJOWIDg :■— 

^OIM may Hie rtoutl of liili iueesM [nr rBe iwtcliiess of thoM 
fl^I iprtad afcrtiflj aod fiU the worltls of the len rtfrioM 
T^«t^ cverr earth of all ,hc UpJdhaa may it b« 

niny it atlain to the xnecbsi; oTa TaHiettln t 
- is nothing hnt mvsti- 

CM Of ,„o„o Ms f^LlBodT" 

Dodhiattva B expected to reach to the mystic 
condition of a JJuddha.J 

?? ^“^eregahon (the professors of religion, 
TTif incense and seaticr their flowm 

"!»»• oic foibrioe 

».ta- 

Thor hMvanly iad atid 

»^b. ni.™,oa i, ^ ^ 
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Erciy of every pail of the incEiiss] ptoceedinij 

fro-ni itB vrhQter 

Sfl every part (inrcxcck (mm the whulm law* 

Cilxliiig rratmj without impcdiiucntt CDnstitules a E^Ojinus 
[body] ; 

^preoiJi&EilbraaLl throu^ Qu; imjve»«pit maehjcs to [the pretence 
oH" the three precioQs qdiis. 

Acid Id the thi^ppiicJDiia oneatlproti^liaul the myilerioKH maMs 
of lEo ten qctait^rtv. 

So thii offering which 1 here present 
Is offii-p-ftl Ihna thronglldUl the Tiiiivene-|. 

In every plncc n'lliLout hindrance or impediment i 

fd the odour of She pious dcccU dcme Ehiangh Hidttts time 
At ln$t shall spread ihfviUgh every world 
And mite all crenlnret to relnm 
jVnd gain the bifthkss wisdom of nnr Bnddhfl. 

[The abpve U a sainple of the Lraoscendcatal 
:!ESpiradors5 of Duddhist worshippers^ betonglag to 
this latest form of mj-sticism. The hope is evidently 
of a fitiai Testitution. As the atoms ol incense unite 
and fora a clotid^ sc by our pious deeds, the odour 
of which ts spread thmngh all the worlds, are we 
brotJght hack to a comptete union with Euddha,] 

(The sendee then proceeds) 

“ Ut eOI be reverent 

(Tl'ie head priest ha^dtig said this bows oncsi) 

The amffregatiou then reject that the three 
precious objecu of worship are sepamted from us 
only by our owti impurity- ff we cleanse oui 
thoughts and words and actions, then they will be 
united witli us and we with them. 

Let theoi^ therefore, chant, 

With aQ trtur hEELTlB we haii tbcc nnrl woTshfpj O Sikya 
loni of the wodiJ 1 
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Then consider that the object worshipped and the 
worshipper aie but one ; let the obstacles of impurity 
be remoT^ed and he will eomo and gtvt us rest. 

The service proceeds in this way, with similar 
invocations to other objects of worship and similar 
redccdons. 

After the invocations, there is a prayer to Araitlbha, 
and die other ohjectSj dually to Kwan-yin. ITie 
piayer is of this chaiactjer: " May the all-seeing and 
all-powerful Kwan-yin, m virtue of her vow, come 
hither to us as we recite the sentences and remove 
from us the three obstacles [of impure thought, word, 
and deed]*” 

We shall now merely give the successioiL of parts, 
as the portion tnmslat^ is enough to show the 
character of the whole- 

Afler the prayer of incense, except on the ftrsi 
day, the Service proceeds with an introductory prayer 
to Kwaii-yim After this, there arc ascriptions oi 
praise to alt the Buddhas and Bodhisatt^'as. 

Ncit follows the lesson begmobig thus— 

The Pbiih, * c, :— 

After this, the litany of thamest request in this w^y — 

Alt huilf esmpiksujatiALc t 

M[E7 I Eoon iiC[|iilrc perfect hnoiwEedge ! 

ALl hjiiL, cocnpiL5uocLiil>c Kwatv-yin \ 

Mity 1 Kitun attMin divifle WiMJcan 1 

Then follows the act of faith— 

ThcH^h I were cast en a mouritaia of kni^'es, 

It ihould not hurt mCi 
Thou^ffa thrawn latq a uf 
It ihoblil 13JDI hara inc^ 
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Then, after len invocations to Kwan-yir^ repeated 
and. ten to Amitabha, the officiating pticst 
continues with a second reading froni the boot5^ re¬ 
cording the vow of Kwao-yin to deliver idl iiiiiiig 
things. 

Now fohows the repetition of the ** sacred wordSi" 
mostly in Sanscrit^ not understood by the priests or 
people, but supposed to have a magical effect and 
bring deliverance by their inherent vktuCr 

After the reperirion, there an: various pmytfs of 
confeasion and strong aspiration after delivcraiicer 

Finally, a further invocation, a procession round 
the altar, a prayer for '^all that lives,” and ati 
ascription of praise; after this the assembly leaves the 
sanctuary. 

It must be evident from a consideration of this 
outline of the service, that it is framed on a foreign 
modcL it is opposed to the original creed of 
Biiddhtsm, in which there can be no objective wor¬ 
ship nr real prayer to a superior power ; and the 
character of the ritual, the succession of pans, 
and the language of the various portions, has nothing 
in keeping, so far as is krio^m, with any Buddhist 
service elsewhere. In the southern school, so far as 
we can gather, the chief and most solemn sen^ice is 
the bi-monthly repetition of the Pratimoksha and the 
assemblies held on festival days^ when the S 4 /ra 5 arc 
reodj and sometimes the or birth-stories^ are 

narrated for the amusenient of the people. The 
following is the Rev. Spcncc Hardy's account — 
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b to be supposed thaJ: an atheistical sy&tctn ’will 
j^ay little regard to acts of woi^fsip* The pecpley an 
entering the KrtMra the chapel)^ prostmte Lhem- 
aclves before the iiisage of EqcJdJm, or bend the body, 
Tvith the paJius of the hoods toucliing parli other and 
the thnuib-S touchiag the fbffthtacL They then repeat 
the threefold fominlary of protection, called ihu fun- 
stating that they take refuge in Buddha> in 
the dh^rma^ and in the or they lake upon 

theiUMlvcs a certain number of the ten obligations, 
the wotds being fir^t chanted in PnU by a priest^ or in 
hb absence by a novice- Some flowers and a little 
rice are placed on the allfir, and a few coppers ate 
thrown hitD a large vessel placed to receive them ; 
but OQ form of supplication is losedj and the wor¬ 
shipper goes through the process with feelings kindred 
to those with which he would irrigate his held or cast 
his seed-corn into tlie ground, knowing that in due 
Eitnei as h natural canser^uence, he will reap the reward 
of his toiL When special offerings are luadc^ or a 
ceremoDy attended that b out of the common cDurse, 
it la usually with Ihe espuctarion of reedving some 
specific boon which may be reJative either to thtg 
world or the nciL'^ 'This seems to be the usual form 
of daily worship in tire sotidu Jn Japan—at leasts in 

that part which the present writer vlsftcd in 1854-5_ 

the BuddhUl temples were daily frequented by the 
people, the usual course w'as to bow on enleringi and 
then lay some flowers on the altar, and repeat some 
prayers kneeling. Ihe women used to touch respect¬ 
fully, and sometimes to kiss, the head of a ted- 
lacquered figure of Auiuda, in recognition of thdr 


ilitual services or ktva>-™* iSS 

gTEiritude lo luin for gidning permiMian to 

admit T^omcn Inlo the camniiifiitjf. After this, a fcw 
n'Efu repeatedp and ihe act of ’warahip was 
over. Ill other cases, an ass^^mbly of priests was 
railed and the nt/ms read by one of their niuuber, 
with some intermptiosns aiiaing, from 
uttentnecs denoting either approval, or, as it some¬ 
times seemed^ the contraty. But only at the Hal- 
choang Temple, near Honan, was the service just re¬ 
ferred to crvcr witoessed. And its peculiar ritual 
made a lasting impression on Xhn pre^fCni wnlcr^s 
mind. The service apj-jears ta be framed on the 
modd of a Christian liturgy. LTiidoubtedly, there 
was a Christian Church planted nt an early date iti 
Malabar and Socotonn^ We are told by Keander 
that, in the time of ConstantinE, a missionaryp 
TheopHlus, with the surname Judicus, is spoken of 
as comiiig from the Island of rilu, by which Is to be 
undccitood the island of Socqtora* He stated that 
in Socotora and other parts of India which he visited 
from thence, he focmd Chriadanity already established^ 
and that he had only to “ imoect certain things,^ We 
know also that the ancient Syrchremian Church, 
** who^ remains survive to the ptesent day, bcasLs aa 
its founder the Apostle Sl Thomas, and pretends to 
be aWe to ijoint put the place of his btirizd. Were 
thU a tradition handed down WTlhin the comniunlly 
itselFi independeDt of other accounts, we should not 
be in dined to yield credence to it j but neither, pji 
the other Imnd, ihould we be wairiintcd in rejecting 
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il: altogether. It is not impossible tlial this ehufcb^ 
the eoihcst notice of which is found in the reports of 
Indicopletistcs, about the middle of the sixth 
cemuT)'A.11.J owed its existence to a tnercantik colon 
of SjTQ-Persian Christians^ and, having brought with 
it the earlier tmilitions of the Greek Mothcr-Chunihj 
might have simply tmnsmitted theses but after a time 
the channel from whence they ti-ere derived was per¬ 
haps forgotten.” Such is the opinion of NcolldtTi 
It is well known, however^ that there Ls a Malabar 
liturgy^ and of this Dr. Neale saysi *^The Malabar 
liturgy 1 have never been able to see in the otigitiali 
and an unadulLerated copy of the origiuiU do^ not 
appear to odst Diligefil inquiry, but in vain, was 
made for it tn India by the late Dn Mill. As it is 
now printed^ it was revised by the Portuguese Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa, Alexis de Meneresp and the Synod nl 
Diampef {15^9), — a revision which, as even Roraaii 
liturgists allow, shows utter ignorance of Oriental 
littiigiei."* 

And now with respect to the Buddhist service, it was 
brought to China during the Tang dynasty, a^., after 
the sixth century, and appears not to have been trans¬ 
lated,, as we have it^ until the Ming dynasty, tliat is tlic 
hfccenih century^ The former date would be in agree¬ 
ment with the acknowledged existence of a Christian 
church in Malabar. We observ e, as poinU of agree- 
Tuent, that there is a pmyer of entrance+ a prayer ol 
incensct an ascription of praisejeettons, and then the 
recital of the sacred words '"; after thui is a prayer 
against temptation* and a confession and dismissal. 

^ "*'yr atiilal icn of Primitiire P- I?- 
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lx is ujinecpssaiy to dwell on the subjtKt at greater 
length. Enough to have shown that this form of 
Buddhist worship^ which exists in China, is probably 
derived from an accominodatLoD of ports derived hora 
foreign^ and perhaps Christianj sources. The idea of 
KaTm-yin iuelf being extraneous to the Buddhist 
bcliel^ it is not surprising to find the worship which is 
paid lo her olso derived from n foreign source, 

f 5, We cannot avoid referring, in conclusion, to the 
probable interchange of ideas lietween the early 
Gnostk; wriceTs and the Buddhists of Western India^ 
It will be enough^ perhaps, la state that the tradition 
respecting Adam's fbot on thcSutnanaketti, in Ceylort, 
comes to us finite as far as is kno-rni, through an ob¬ 
scure allusion found in the Fi^ds Sophia/' presumably 
a work of Vatemiciusn S|>eaking of the mysteHes to 
be found in the book of Jeii, that is of Adam, he 
says, ‘^this booh is placed on the Jfock Amrad^ and 
that one Kalapatanrcth was apTuinted to guard this 
book, be who was at the lop of Skemraut, where was 
the foot of This is supposed to refer to the 

trace of Adam's foot, the idea being taken from the 
Buddhist tradition respecdEig the imiiression left there 
by Buddha of his foot. If sOj it shows that the writer 
of the ^^Pbids Sophia” was acquainted widi the story, 
and therefore probably with the legendary history of 
Buddha bimselh It is pi ain, from a survey of his work, 
the “ Fisris Sophia,"^ that ihere is a Buddhist tone 
prevading the whole, l*hc descent of Fisba Sophia 
into the lower world and into hell; the bright rays 
of her person ; the plan of her recovery* and other 
particulais, are very similar to the myth of Kwan- 
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yin. Hic fchirt^D coirespondmg to the 

thirteen lieavens of the Buddhists, the character of 
the ^^imbaLmded*' (amifa), and the general pinn of 
the conversation bctt^^ecn the actors in thb stn^ar 
work,—all lead to no impiesdon that there was a 
general knowledge of the later BuddhiEt literature 
spread beyond Indio, e%^en as far as Alejtandrb and 
Eg^-pt. Wc now pass on to tnake a few remarks on 
the worship gi^-en to Amitabha, generally regarded as 
the father of K-wan-yia, or Avnlokitjeiviirtu 
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CHAPTEfL XIV. 

AMtTASH.\. 

'rni5 being^as before stated* r^rcseata ^the ctenml/ 
or ibe iaBnitcly-glorijDiis- Tbc usual mcihod of vetic- 
rating Mm is by rtpctiliem of his name. In China 
and Japan tliere h a sdiopl ealied the ‘‘tsing In," or 
*^piire hod** school of BuddhistSi who place their 
reliance on the virtue of this name for securing them 
birth in the western paradise. The name “ Amttu ^ is 
repeated incessantly, and tiie lieads eoimtcd in con¬ 
nexion with the repetitiQn, until the sound becomes 
wearisome. Regarding this kind of worship, or invo¬ 
cation, the hooks say: Every person desirous of 
invoking this Buddha should first of all cscitt: in 
himself a beliming heart. By means of this invoca¬ 
tion we obtain endless happiness. If a man no 
faith, his exercises will be ail ffuitlcss. Therefore 
the stifra says, * Faith b the first rctiuireraenl for the 
man who enters on the practic^e of religion.*'^ Again, 
we read, If there he a virtuons man, or a virtuous 
womanp who has heard die name of Amilabha men- 
tionedf ^d who, with firm purpose, retains the oatnu 
and recites it [repeats it] for one day, or two daya^ 
or for seamen daj’s, with undivided heart [attention], 
without any cotiiused ihou^ts, thia man, when ahout^ 
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to die^ shall behold Amitabha with all htB saints 
appearing btiTora hinij and he sball pass awaj to he 
horn in that most blissful paradiae called Suth^valL’* ^ 
There is sl laige amount of nalive literatnrej especially 
in the soyth of China, relating to this form of belld 
Among other jx^pukr expositions of itf one particiJ- 
larly attracted my notice. It is the representation 
of Amitahha under the chariLctET of one who dm'n^ 
PS by a rope'' f/w ym) (vi^.j to the nepeiidon of the 
name of Bnddha), and so secures for the virtuous 
man a birth m the western region. There is a pk- 
ture of Amit^ha sEanding on a lotus flower (the 
symbol of birth In his paradiae)^ and with a mpe m 
his light hand. On Ins breast is the figure of another 
lotus, and in his left liand has or almsdish. 

The rope ts connected with a ship under full sail, 
evidently crossing the sea to tlie blksftiL paradise. 
It is fnU of male an^l feitiale discipleg!. Jlie ship h 
called **the boat of knowledge and love^j on the 
flag h an inscii|>tionT ^*The world of supreme 
bliss'" (Sukhivatt). Inhere is a pendant flag cm the 
bow of the l>oat, on which is inscribed '*He who 
diRws to the western region.^ At the post of com¬ 
mand is a figure, with an exact represeiitatioa of a 
mitre on his hcad^ giving directions and overseeing 
the crew and passengers : he is probably Kwan-yim 
On the sail k the following legend written “ 'Phe 
one word Ali-to [Amita] is the precious sword fnr 
cutting down the crowd of heretical opinions. The 
word jMi'tQ is the method for crushing down the 
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terrors of hell The word Mi lo is the bright Lim|s 
which gives HglU I Cl darkness. This is the ship of 
Eoi.'e lhai crosses over the sea t>f sorrow. This word 
Mi-to is the direct road for escaping the circle 
[wheel] of tnmsmigniijon. 'J’lijs word Ari^to Is the 
pleasant way to shake o*T the iKinds of further birth 
ntid deal hr This word Mi-to is the secret powder 
that perfects ihc tharacter of the saint [nr/;/ or 
rf 4 in ChineijeT w^ard Mi-to is the 

divine elijcir that leads to n thorough change of con¬ 
duct [or to conversion] I’hese 

words are a [icrfect substitute for (he ^4,000 gates 
of the law [modes of salvation^—referring to the 
^4^000 sections, or word 3 » of the originaE Scriptures 
of BuddhUin. The sue w'ords are Na-mo-O-nii-to- 
fuhp /a, praise to Amita liuddha. There arc other 
six wwds^ also sometimea referrod to in connexUin 
with tlu« form of belief or igupersiition^ Om- ' 
ma-nl-pat-nie-hum, iV.* OiUi mani padtiWp hum : 
but the reference in the passage before us is iu the 
foTtner sentence]; they are the knife that in a moment 
the ijoo trailiug creqiers [tangled vincp or 
rattan sijrouts]. This one tvord Mi-to, without any 
other, is sufficient La the snap[>tng of a huger to 
transport lu the western world [parfldii^]-” There 
is another scroll, or legend, on the body of the paijcr, 
which is to this effect Among the various ex¬ 
pedients laid down in the sacred books as methods 
of salvation^ there is none equal to this method of 
invoking the name of BuddllU-t This dile! method 
[or^means] is called "seeking to be bom in the 
western world [pamdlse].' .Agaiut it is called prac- 
M 
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imhg ‘the ptim Lind" method of religion. The 
superlatively happy Eand of the west is the pure Lind 
referred to, sa called because it Ls the land of the 
|Jiiro Buddliau In all t he of the twelve divisjons 

of the sacred canon (Tripttaka^ San-ts'^ong), men are 
cshort&d to retunii and are led to this happy land. 
The Si^ooo gates of the law all lead to this. This 
invocation of liuddha |& the mo^t excellent and iiv 
comparable method of deltvcranct An old priest 
* Other methods of learning arc Mkc the pro¬ 
gress of a small insect up a high mDiintt covering 
one pace in half an hour; hut practising this pure 
land medicd is like a ship mnnlng be lore a £iir 
wind and tide, 1,000 // in a momenL' Once enter¬ 
ing this paradise [westetn region], we are etemally 
safe; those in the highest state forthwith ascend the 
^ ladder of Buddha [£/, ^ arti In a direct w^ay to per- 
fLTtion]; those in a lower state enjoy the highest 
bUss of heaven [dVra heavenj The rtwnid, indeed, 
is very excellent; the method veiy ctisy. There is 
no inquiry here alxmt rich or poor, about wise or 
uti j5h, alrom old or yoimg, male or female, about 
lay Of reltgions, about secular or ctiicetic,—all can 
practise this mode of religion. All are exhorted 
therefore, whether vnrtuous meri or faithful women, 
everywhere to practise ir. Only get faith and repeat 
lhi3 one word. Seek to be born in this paradise. If 
the whole miod cannot be given to this aubject, 
owing to worldly engagements, then, by repeatmg 
Je name of lJud<lha each day, 3.«50 or s.coo lio,es. 
there ivili he aluding merit But if not able to do 
this, then reading throueh this rctdH, and mating 
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one ijrayer [vow] titat you may be bom ihenc, or thsi 
your fatker or mother may be bom there^ or that 
your father or mather, if sun'eting fro-m gickries,s^ 
may recover and obtain intraased happiness, or that 
they;, or guy of yotir relalioos, may obEain convet- 
ston. In either case, your prayer shatl be grantedp 
and your own merit be greatly increased,^ 

It is needless to describe at any greater length the 
rharacter of this beUcf in Amiulblia. It is the pre¬ 
valent form of Buddhism in niany parts of Chlna^ 
and especially in the island of P*ti to; and the ease 
^'ilh which ks rides are attended to, and the general 
admission of male and rcmalop rich and poor^ into 
the privileges it pretends to offer, secure for it a Large 
share of popular favotm In another sense, this 
paradise is regarded as a hgunuive descrLptlon of 
our moral nature pure and at rest. Amitahha means 
the ml ml clear and enlightened. I'he of trees 
snpjjosed to surround the maCcrial heaven represent 
the rii ind cultivating the virtuea. Tlie tnuBic rucanii 
Ehe harnioniy in the mind% flowers, and par¬ 

ticularly the lotus^ mean the mind opening to con¬ 
sciousness and mtelligence. The beautiful birds 
mean the mind becoming changed and renovated/' 
‘' The object," Dr. Edkms observesj,^ **of this figurative 
interpretation of the western j]iaradise of Amitabha 
was doubtless to redeem the Tslng-ru [pure hud] 
school from the discredit into which it bad faHeu, 
by abandoning the Kirvarta Jn favour of a sensuous 
heaven. The original inventors of It must have had 

"Chinese UniiiJhism,” p. 15®. 
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such a notiQO of it as hsks tic^ giv-^ [vb-| that of an 
imaginary heaven]^ but they did not try to [ire%-etii 
its being accepted as real by the ignoiaiit and unin- 
ituking.^ Hence the dlbrt of the Yuo-tsi school to 
restore ibe fable to its otigtoal mystic form. 

We have thus regarded Buddhism in China as a 
form of religion implying faitli and worship. It now 
becomes ns to tum to the qnestloni how fiir the 
groundwork of all this is laid io philosophy, and what 
are its characteristics in that aspect. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


AS A FHILOSOPHT. 

The ^ound of ill tbe Buddhist sp^culatioii is bid in 
one fact^ vl*., the existence of sonoWt and the aim 
and ohject 0/ flll its rules and practice is to escape 
from sorrow. It will be needless to consider the 
steps which led the rounder of this system to his coil' 
clusionp that there is nothing but sorrow in the worEd^ 
but 50 we find the fact* 'lEe problem he proposed 
to bitnsclf was, how to escape not only old age^ 
diseascg and death p but birth abo as the source of 
rtlL Hence his aim was to reach that state which 
admits of neither ** hirth nor death,^ and tins he 
called Nirvriija- 

Kow he set about the task to sap the source of 
sorrow in his own case we find distinctly stated in the 
books. He hoped to do eq by reaching enlightoi- 
meiit: his methewi was not a new one- We are toM^ 
in one of the IndLin of a youth^ called 

Haeiketu-s in w-honi faith was a^^ukeued on seeing 
his father give away all that he hadj and he inquired 
of his father^ whoui^ then^ wiU thou give me?^' 
Then his father said^ ** I give thee to Death-" Kaci- 
ketns then descends to the kingdom of death. Yaraa^ 
the god of death, does not see him, so he remains 
three days unhonnured In the realms of the departed. 
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At lifigth he is jicrceived, and the yod of death offetii 
in grant him three nw^uests. He makes two. The third 
is respecting the state of the dcad^ *" of the far reach¬ 
ing future and the world to come " i this, Death " is 
reluctant to reveah but at length he grants the impor¬ 
tunate inquirer his rci|uesL *‘The two paths -fhf 
knowledge and ignorance diverge widely from each 
other. Naclketas has chosen knawiedge ; the fnlness 
of pleasure has not led him aw"fiy. They who walk in 
the path of ignorance endlessly wander about through 
the world heyondg like the hhtid leading the hlinii 
The wise man who knows the One, the everiasling. 
the ancient giud who dwells in the depths, has no 
part in joy or somoWi becomes free front tight and 
wrong, free from the present and free from the here¬ 
after. ^ 'Fhls is the aim. theOj to get knowledge'' 
Euddho. in order to attain this tnowiedge. left his 
home, anth after vain inquiries from the philoso|>hers 
of the day, determined to seek illumination in his 
own way and by himself alone. He accordingly re¬ 
paired to a quiet spot not far front the village of 
near PatnAp and there sat down hy the river side to 
^Ive the problem of sorrow and its origin. For six 
years^ or, according to the Pali, for seven years, he 
conttnued the most severe fast, andj with his tungue 
firm against hia palate, conquered all desire after foud 
or graiificaLipn of appetite. But he found no answer 
to the problem \ but. at length, finding his bodily 
strength failing, he resolved to seek another way. 
Having partaken of food, wHth his botJy refnrshedt 
he changitd his place of religinui exercise, and look 
his seat beneath a tree since known as the tree of 
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Lnowltrdgc. Tt -was ihere he faimd the answer to the 
problent. He traced all b.iclt to ignomici;,'' the 
blindness of raiure; and this ignorance was caused 
by the aensM, and the power of the senses bv the 
cUngingf grasiting desire for existence. I Jo away 

with this cleaving to eKisleiice,aiid,tn regular set^uence, 
the power of the senses will cease, the magic coil will 
untwine itself, and the want of light, the ignorance of 
nature, will disappear, and there will be illiuninatiQn. 
Then birth, old rtgc, disease, and death will lose their 
power, and the final goal of eraancipatioii will be 
reached. Concerning this jirofcssed illuminalion, a 
thoughtful writer of our own time has stated his 
belief that there is an element of historical memory 
iji II He says: “ The coming of such a sudden turn¬ 
ing-point in Buddha*? inner life conesponds much too 
closely with what in all times similar natiircs liave 
actually eitperlcnced under similar conditions for us 
not to be inclined to belie\'e in such an occurrence- 
in the most widely different periods of history the 
notion of a revolution or change of the whole 
man perfecting itself in one moment meets us in 
many fontiB ; a day and hour it must be posaiblt, to 
determine in which the unsaved and unenlightened 
becomes a saved and enlightened man; and if men 
hope and look for such a sudden, and probably also 
violent, breaking through of the soul to the light, they 
realise it in fact ... In the age of which the sacred 
viritingsof the Buddhists give us a picture—and we 
may add with probabiUiy in Buddha'? own time-the 
belief in a sudden illumination of the soul in the 
fact of an internal emancipation, |Krfecting itself in 




one moraenr, w^s tiniv'etsally tmiralent—people looked 
for this * deliverance from deathj' sand told one 
another with beaming countenance that the deliver¬ 
ance had been founds j>eople asked how long it wa^i 
till one striving for Ralvalion is aljle lo attain, bis 
goal . * . to whom the masters replied^ ^ That if they 
trod the right paths they tvould apprehend the 
tmth and see it face to And all this is agree¬ 

able 10 the unaninioiis lestimony borne by all the 
records relative to the search and successful end of 
the search after kxujwledge hy the Sakya youth who 
became buddha. He saw wisdoni iace to face- This 
expression is rendered in Chinese by the phrase 
faMf perfection of reasoot from the Sanscrit 
seeing wisdom face tp face. The re¬ 
cords state that, with Teference to it, it bs n condition 
above human reason j it can only be rendered by 
one word—■“ inspiration " ; it is the hdniwtng of 
light, or If£n/Ai\ from without, into cqnsciousneT^K. 
AUhough the two words and 

am probably of independent origin, they yet bear some 
Tesembkince both as to compHOsition and meaning, 
^VTiatever the character of ^odAi was, it indicated 
** knowledge,” and in after years at least it reprtscnlcd 
an aciuAl force or pow'er underlying all phenomena. 
The particle [5 identical with mf»\ TTie con¬ 
dition of otic pijssessed of is that of “the 

nwaJeened,^'—sidhcicnt in himself^ wanting nothing, 
l^issessiiig everything j “self-taught in this pro- 
fotmdest doctrine, I have arrived at suijerhunwn 
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this is the Lan^age of the fully-inapiretl 
teacher. 1e is Itnpossible not to c:oih].iare this hn- 
guage of the Buddha—and It is the boast also of 
evety fiiDy-perfected follower of Buddha with the 
proud indcpendciLcc of the SLoec philosopher. He, 
Looj coined tl^e word and he also boasted 

of hts self-snffidencji hh calm perseverancej and his 
rigorous self disc tpline. It is singular, too, thiit 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoic sect, should have boLn 
of ea^ptem origin* Bom in CUlmn, a Pltcenidan colony 
of Cyprus, be Ls called and stilcd the PhcEnician, 
His one absorbing passion, we are told, was the study 
of ctbic!i; '“he mtib efiseurLally a philp^pher of 
intuitions.'^ Indeed, the charncter of this phLiosaphy 
is so plainly Oriental, that Dr. Light foot does not 
hcsiLite 10 say, " it was the earliest offspring of the 
union between (lie religious consciousne^ of the 
east and the intellectufil culture of the w’esl'f; and 
though he would trace the connexion to Shemitic 
influences^ it is not improbahlei in connexion with 
many marked agre’eruents between the two^ that the 
inS|)iraliou of the Phccnician Zeno may be tiace-d to 
inflnences at work in the further east, w here the mer¬ 
chants of 'lyre and Sidoii were not lEnknnwn. 
least, there is one singular point in this possible inier- 
eomrauuication that cannot be overlooked^ and that 
Ls, that thesame Antigocus Gonatns,fcingcf liJacedon, 
who attended Zeno's lectures in Athens, and upon 
his return eairn^y invited him to his court, w^as the 
same Autigonus to whom i\jaka, the patron of iSud- 
dhLsm in India, refers in his thirteenth Edict. Of this 
edict we have three copies j one from Kapur di GLri, 
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one imperfect pne from Girnar {Gin-nagaraJj and a 
third from XlmLsi^ and in each of thcae he alludes lo 
five Greek kingi^ Antiochus (Theos) of S>Tia, 
Ptoletny (Philadelphtis) of Egyptt AntigoDos Gonatas 
of hfacedoD,, Magas of Cyrene^ and Alexander II. of 
Epirus. Is it not likely that, if Aroka knevr so well 
the name of xAntigonns Gonatas, the latter knew 
something of Ajclta; and, if so^ would not a king who 
sought the company of Zeno, and listened to hts lec- 
tnrefij have learned something from his knowledge 
of Aroka, the great ^latton of EnddhLsmt of the teacher 
wlio resembled Zeno in so many pointSH and who had 
already brought the empire to a profESsion at leajt of 
belief in his doctrines? 

But whatever be the exact mectning of the word 
Sambodhi, it was this that cDnstituied tlie enlighten- 
menl of the emancipated ascetic, and was the ground 
of his professed ability to leach others. 

In considering further the doctrine of Huddha 
from a philosophical point of view, there are some 
preliminary questions to be answered which will, at 
the same time, lend to a proper exhibition of the 
whole sitbject Wiat then do we find from authentic 
sources in China as to Buddha's belief (i) Jn God, 
(a) m the existence cf sotd^, (j) the chaia^cter of 
the supreme good, or^ the hereafter." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

STODHa'S CONCEFnOS: or QOU, 

It ^UI be readily acknowledged^ from oiir point of 
\-iew, that Buddhism Is an atheistic eystcm. llicre is 
no word for God in Chinese Buddhist wriungs, llie 
expression which come inta use in the developed 
form of the system, viz.p ^*all the Buddhas^" is a 
[lantheistic phrase to denote the cottibined virtue 0 
the innumerable Buddhas supposed to ejtist through¬ 
out space, To understand this, and to give a aatis- 
(actoiy answer to the question we have proposed Ibr 
ourselves to answer^ k U necesaary to exajnine the 
process by which the idea of God was excluded ffotu 
the mind of the age in which Buddha lived, and 
especially from hU minch 

This process was one we will venture to caU of 
attenuation. When die first wave of the Arynn 
settlers came Into India they brought with them 
certain belief hi the Natore-powera, which they had 
jicrsonified under various nninesj and w^hich they 
worshipped. We find that this first body of settlers 
were gradually pushed eastward by firesh immigrants, 
and the knowledge they professed, or rather the form 
of belief they held, remained stationary for ages. 
In this quiescent stale rt became intenningkd with 
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certain ideas derived froRi primitive traditidn respect¬ 
ing^ the constitution of the worlds which resulted in 
the formadon of a KosnucaJ svsteuip embodying 
opinions reLiling to the **uppej- world/' and its dccq- 
pants. These were ohjects of worship^ ond it was 
□ process of refinemetti or attenuation that Buddha 
the Teacher through these objects reached his idea 
of the highest condition of being which he called 
NirvaiuL 

U'e iniist briefly sketch out the character of this 
cosmogony. 


EUTtDMIS^ CjOEMOGONV. 

rhe lowcrworld in which we live consists of four conti- 
Ecnts or great islands which are surrounded 

by a salt Ocean, These islands or continents are placctl 
in the four quarters or cardinal jiiobts. The southern 
contment, or is caJied Jambudvipot or Lhe 

continent of the J ambu treCi because at the northern 
extremity of the land grows a great tree of this jiajme. 
under which is abundance of gold \^1tlijn this sea, 
ajipifDaching to a centre, arc various circles of rocks, 
they are seven in number, caUed by different names^ ; 
ive shall only notice the name of the outside one of ail, 
the seventh,—this is calledp in its Chinese dreas^ -^the 
earili holding mountains'^ fOr /f The origtaal 

form Was probably GirndAdnt /Hin'ata^ where 
isjin ofd root for earth, oorrespondlug w^kh the Creek 
TVJ-. If this be 50^ WG might suppose that the idea of 
such a nmge of mountniiis was the common heritage 
of the undivided Aryan rate- At any rate, such n 
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supposjtEOD is not whally improbable, if ii-e consider 
next that in the centre of the wor]d| as a navel or 
vmkYuyis of the earth, the Buddhists place the great 
mountain they cnJI Sumerti—the Persian or Zend 
^Vlborz+ the (ireck Olympus, the abode of the gods. 
This is not the place to consider the origiaQf this 
word Siuiiiem ; btii it seems to be related to the old 
root SitM£ Of SfifrT4T:t whlch denotes the highest region 
of the hmiameiit, or^ '^‘thc heavenly water."" The 
old belief^ then, framed probably by the moLiutiiin 
races who dwelt Ln the cradle of the hiiiiian race, 
perhaps in the high land of the Pamir^ was that there 
were circles of rocks enveloping a central peak which 
was unapproachaijlc* and therefore tite residence of 
the gods; bejond these circles was the sea. AVe 
now hod certain names given to beings of a super¬ 
human diameter supposed to inhahiC the base of this 
nnapproachablo mountainj the stiong-hanck | irobably a 
name for the w^ho in the Homeric Pantheon is 
also regarded as the lowest of the divine or super¬ 
human powers ^ * the chaiilet-holdcr, probably the 
moon; above these^ ^'the ever-wandering ” or “the 
free,"™ denoting the planets. Here we seem to have 
the oldest forms of pre-hlstoric belief and worship- 
The sun^ tnoon, and stars were also venerated by 
Shemitic tribes and otheni. The worship probably 
!rtretches back to the very earliest date of mans 
Teligiou:^ history^ It is impossible to know what 
tHjriod of time it coixrs; but we find the&e names 
placed at the bottom of the In the cosmogony of 

* See " TrMi4c(icjna uf tile RopJ Asialic Sodety,^ July, 
iliyr. p. JJ5. 
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the UtididiiisEs. But dDocbcx period s<^ts in with the 
locsdoa of a certain number of gods on the top of 
this celestial mountain of SumcrUp There are thirty^ 
three JJUch beings, among whom iSiikia is chief The 
liuddhist records state that these tbirt}*three powers 
reprefacnt the year, the four seasons, and the twenty^ 
eight days of the lurur month. We know, at leastj 
that the form of worship following the early reverence 
paid to the sun, moon, and stare, was that given 
to tiiitc (^tumus ; anjiiii and “nic traiiBition 

was an easy one from the mere nature-emblem to 
the power ^vhkh held ttscae bodies in govern [nenc. 
Time was supposed to control the movements of the 
bodies, which, Ln fact, marked the time supposed to 
be their ruler. There are notices of the ihirty-thrtc 
god^f of Sumere in the %"cda or Vcdic mylhology; 
iheir origin, however, is nut the same os in the 
Huddhist record^ but the fact of the antiquity of 
the idea of such a number of imaginary' deiiles pn 
the summit of this mounhiin is confijined by the agree¬ 
ment. The actual existence of such |>er5onified 
|k?wcrs was accepted without inquirv in the primith e 
world The Greeks really believed in the per^nal 
existence of Zeus (the bright sky) arid of Here, the 
evening gloom (personified under the figure of the 
moon), and the morning breeite and the dawn, 
as much as the Atyana of India did in ^hkm or 
Indra^ or the AsvinSj or the Adityaa | and for agei ur 
genemtions both in Greece aud India such a belief 
remained as the best that could be ofiered the people^ 
Hut, as in Greece so in India^ a i>rocess of refinement 
began and went on among thinking minds, till an 
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open rupture occurred. WhRi Xenophjunes did m 
Greece^ Buddha did in Indij, only tiiuch mojtt; com¬ 
pletely. 11 was probably during the period of repose, 
when the isccotid wave of Aryan settlers, the PaBcalas 
and Kunis, had taken quid ijossessiotj of the western 
province of India, that die process of refinement 
went on. Firsts there was a dL^^sion made of the 
heavens fi^laced above Sumeni. The world of 
dcs-ire ^ occupied four tiers of heavens; the heaven 
in which there was no desire^ but yet outward form, 
occupied five tiers highei* up ; and at last four heavens 
in which there was no visible form were placed above 
these. In alt these heavens^ bow'cverj there was a 
possfbifhy of recuireDce to lower grades of being, and 
ihtTcfor^ there was no final emancipation or deliver^ 
ance found iti them. All these hcavmis ivere rcjecte<l 
by Buddha as insufficient for final escape—escape 
not so much from existcDce as finite e.vistcoce. He, 
ihetcforep rose higher in his speeuktton than even 
These speculative phiiosophen^ wffio refined away the 
idea of heaven to a foriLilcss void in which there is 
neither thought or absence of thought. He would 
have no possibility of return, return to birth in 
any shaiJe or fomu And thus he frittered away the 
idea of jicrsDnaJ existence^ and therefore of a living 
(iod; but yet it does not appear that Buddha denied 
the existence of gods of the people, .^ra and 
Brahma txjth play a part In the Buddhist scheme, 
only they are not supreme, they are [XXSScssed of 
*h|uaiitiei!^^ that limit their supremacy. There k a work;, 
called ""Fang^wang-king^ in the Chines collection 
of Buddhist books, which corrusponds with a 
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known in the aonth called ^*Brahniajdla^" Tn this work 
there Ls reference tiintle to the theor^^ of Brahma 
being ihe supreme God, 1 'he passage occrure on 
|iflge 9, It S|jcak5 of Bmhmii being bom by sppairi- 
tionnl birth in the heaven he occupies. HLs term of 
years had expired in the higher heaven fnsni which 
he descended, and he woe now alone^ He desired 
that other beings shnidd dwell wilh him, aftd at that 
moment another was bom by apparltional birth from 
a higher state of csistcnce. Then the idea spning 
up* ‘‘ I ” made this being, and, iti the other casoi 
made me. Hence the thought of nftakcr and creator 
arose. In this feeble way the idea of God as maker 
is nccoutited for. llie whole jiiassage is so Important 
for a proper eseposition of ilns doctrine that I w ill 
give the translation from the Fali^ which is fuller and 
more precis than that in the Chinese copy of the 
work, 

**Al the destruction of the worlds rtiTy many beings 
obtain existence in the Ahliassara Brahma loka 
(Chinese, D-wei-pado}. [Tile Abhassara Bmhnifi loka 
ifl the sisth of that series (i>,, in the second tier^ the 
heavens " without desire"% the entire number being 
siiteen. 'J’he longest period of existence in AEv 
lias^ni is eight 'I'hc inhabitanns of the 

Brahma worlds ha^-e bodily form^ but not of tliat 
gross natnie as to lerjujre I he noiiiishmeni of food; 
they hav(i B]jifitnal bodies (note by Mr, Gogerly).] 
They nre^ then, spiritual beings^ have intellectual 
pleas urea, are ssclf-msplendcnb traverse the atmo- 
sJ:^hc^e* and remain for a very long time established 
in happiness. There is a time when, after a very 
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long period this world is reproduced [tlmt is, afit-r 
its destnictiQo it is renovated], Lfiwn this leprO' 
duction, the Braiimn world, coiled the Brahma 
Wim^o, cotnes into being fthe Chinese gives Shang- 
hu-f] sing = above sjwee], but wi th oij i inhabitant At 
that time, a being, iti conseriucncc either of the period 
of residence in Abhassara being espbed, or in con- 
secjuence ef some deheiency of merit preventing him 
from living there the full period, ceased to exist in 
ALhassara, and is reproduced in the uninhabited 
Brahma \MnUno, He is there a spiritual being, 
having Intellectital pleasures, is sclf-respIcndent, tra¬ 
verses the atmosphere, and is for a long liim: in the 
enjoyment of happiness. After living there a very 
long time alone, being indisposed to continue in soli¬ 
tude, hisde&iresare exciled, and he says t ' Would dtat 
another being were dwelling in this place.' At that im- 
(uedtate junchme, another being, cither on account of 
a detlciency of merit, or on account of the period of 
residence being expired, ceasing to exist in Abhassara, 
springs into life in the Brahma Wiraano, in tile 
vicinity of the lirat one. 'I'hcy me both of tlicni 
spiflnml beings, have intellectual pleasures, are sclf- 
resplendetiit, traverse the atmosphere, and are for a 
long time ui the enjoyment of hapjilness. Then, 
priests, the following thoughts nrose in him who was 
the first existent m that world; ' I am Brahma, Mahd 
Brahma, the supreme, the invincible, the omniscient, 
lilt rider, the lord of all, the maker, the creator; I 
am the chief, the disposer of all, the controller of all, 
the umversal lalher of aJL This being was made by 
me. How does this appear? Formerly I thought 
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thus; Wonld tliat aroiher being were in this iilace- 
U|wn my volition this being came here. Those beings 
also, who aftenvaids obtained an existence there, 
thought: This illustrious Brahmi is Maha limhmajthe 
suiiieme, the invincible, the omniscient, the niler, the 
lord, the maker, the creator of all. He is the chief, 
the tlisposer of all things, the coatraller of all, the 
univcRal father. We were created by him, for tee see 
that he was first here, and that we have since then 
obutned existence. . . . It then happened, priest^, 
tltat one of these bein^ ceasing to csist theie, is 
bom in this world, and afterwarda rcttrC-s from society, 
and becomes a recluse. Being thus a houseless pri^. 
he subjects his passion, is corstant and persevering 
in the practice af vixtuep and by profound and correct 
meditation obtains ihat mental tranriuillity by v^hicli 
he recollecta his Immedtately-pnrvious strtto of 
cattstenoeT but none prior to that. Itc there fore says : 
That iltiistriaus Brahma is ^Tahd Bl^;lh‘ma^| the 
supreme, the inviudble, the omniscient^ iho ruler, 
the lard of allt ThM Brohtnfl by uhom wc were 
created is cver-duringH immutablet the eternal^ the 
unchangcaUleT continuing for ever the same But we 
who have Ijeen created by this illustrious BruhraA are 
not ever-duiing; we are mutable, short-lived^ mortal, 
□nd were bom here/ 

Thii is the accourst as ft occtsr?j both m the Chinese 
and the scriptures of the origin of the idea of a 
cteating Cod, llte Buddhists are onable to ftccept 
the truth, that creation is J^o^isible in the Christian 
sense 3 and therefore, though they do not, as it appears, 
deny infinite esistence^ or exan elemai life, tliey 
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caiiDi>t connect with It my Idea of a personal 
characterp or “ of n conscious valitiotinl agency vnth- 
ont whkh the universe ts nothing else than a great 
self-acting machint"’ There arc some curious ob¬ 
servations, not always intelligible, lioweveri on this 
aiibject in A_rraghosha*s of BuddhcL" They 

occur in the cighteenih of the fourth book®; the 
author is ^j^eaking of the conversion of Anathapjpdada, 
the friend of the orphans^ v. 1,454: Thus he attained 
true sight, erroneous views for ever dissipated^ even 
as the furious winds of autumn swviy to and fro and 
scattci: all the clouds of autumn. He argued not 
that ifA-ara*’ was cause, nor did he advocate ^me 
cause heretical, nor yet again did he affirm there was 
nr> cause for the lic^nnlng of the world. If the 
world was made by Ijv^ara, there would be neither 
young no; old, first nor after, nor the five ways of 
transmigration, and when once bom there should be 
no destnicdori. Nor should there be such thing os 
sorrow or Cfllnraity; nor doing wrong, nor doing nghi; 
for nllt both pure and impniie deeds, must come from 
ijvani. Again, if ifvara deva made the world, there 
should be never doubt about the fact, even as a son 
fhom of hts (atlier ever confessed him and [Jays him 
tCTcrcnce. If Imra be creator, men when pressed by 
sore calamity ought not to rebel agabiBt hittip hut rather 
reverence him completely as the seir-cxistenL Nor 
ought they to adore more gods than one. Agairt+ if 
jjvarabe the makerjhe should not be called Resisting 

' Dr. Carpenter. * Page afio (Bcafi tranalatcDfi). 

* /A'oraj the ward tima! Ibr Cftt. 
s 3 
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by fiiiQsel^" Liecau^i- be alwjiys his been! rruaking 
[others bevDnd himselfj. But If he has always 
" mitlc/ then he Is aLwa}3 purpojiirig to tnake« and is 
not, therefortp id htmseif sufficienL But if he makes 
without a purpose, then he is like the sueking cSiild; 
or tf with a pistpose^ Lhen he is not yot complete* 
Sorrow and joy sprhig up in all that lives ; these, at 
least, are not alike the works of Ijvara; for if he 
causes grief and he must bitnstlf have love and 
hate; but if he loves and hates, he is fiut rightly 
called self-existent. Agaln^ if If^ura he maker, alt 
living thlng.s should silently suLtnll, patient beneath 
the maker^a power, and then what use to practise 
virtue ? ^JSvere equal then, the doing right or doing 
wrong. There should be no reword of works; the 
works ihcmselvcs being Siisp then all tlufitrs are the 
same to hiltlp the maker; hut if things are one with 
him, then our deeds and we who do ihcni are also 
self-^istent; but ijvara [by hypothesisj is uncreated^ 
therefore all thingSp being one with hlnip are uncreated* 
but if you say there is another cause besides this 
Lrvara, then he is not Uhc end of air {the sum of 
all]. and therefore aU that lives may after all be un¬ 
created [without a maker]—and so you sec the thought 
of jjA^ara Is overthrown,*^ 

This extract wilt show, that in the rime when the 
writer of it lived Buddhism had assumed a decidedly 
Lithiustlcal form, at least so far as the denial of an in¬ 
telligent creator is ccncemci In the course of its 
further development it took another shape; although 
there w;i5 no creator, ycl lie nature of Buddha was 
the basis of all that exists j and this nature is a defi- 
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nite something. For example, iti ihe comments on 
ft Chinese lifL* of Buddha, dating from the seventh 
century of onr era, such passages as the foUQuing 
occur: “With respect to the pure and mjivcRally- 
ditTused body ofTathigata, that in its very character 
is incapiable orheginning or end. And ^vbnt is this 
body f—nothing else but the subsUtnliitl bxsis of his 
apparitioiial form [rir., as a mortal Buddha], perfectly 
at rest and pure—evetywhere diffused-''i Again, in 
the following sections, the writer says; ** WTiat we call 
'lathi'igata is only that which is the basis [/j/, tite 
substantial hj-postasis] of the unt^-etse. No form can 
represent it; it is imperishable, iinchangeabie, im- 
tneasunible." And then he proceeds to show that 
the cause of his being manifested as a human being 
was his bfinite love or comfetssion, which is the chief 
of his pcifecUoTUi or attributes. AH this, of course, is 
the result of the growth of years, and is mthera |)roof 
of the despair of the systent to supply a dehnitc idea 
of a sufheieut cause of what exists in the presence of 
the aL-koowlcdged office of Buddha as a teacher sad 
saviour from t hat which is the one positive reality in 
ihc Itiiddhist dogma, vi*,, suffering. The necessity 
of some idea of an existing power or superior bebg 
coiTCsponding with Buddha is shown by the fable 
afterwards invented, that he left his appeanmee, or a 
sort of presence, on the ‘‘Ling” mountain near Ra]a- 
griha, where he might be seen and worshipp^. 
There is a story in the Buddhist canon in Chba of 
King Aj.itasatru going there with his minister, Jiva, 


' Skih-lita^liLiigtjeii, f. I. 
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undofTering jewels snd costljrgem^ to the apLkrflriTice 
or Euddha revealed to him there. . 4 iid we caBnot 
doubt thm thia presence was believed m and wor¬ 
shipped in subsequent ages Uy Ihithrul devotees such 
as Fa-hicrij the pilgrim who himself records his visit 
to the spot under the belief thnt Buddlia was there 
present. Yet this falis ehprt of the idea of God, —^far 
short; and we are left with the enigma uusolvedp 
how diere can be worship — as there is — and pnaj^er 
addressed IQ one who is no longer in any inleltigible 
way a living reality, ** Let it be understood,^ says 
Pr. Edkins, " flt the outset, that the individiial, personal 
life of S^lltyaniimi Buddha terminated at his death 
when he entered Nin.'^ Btiddhism docs nut Icnow 
Euddha os a jjersoinility now Uvingp but as a once- 
;iowerfnl teadierp living in his writings and in his 
insUtucions,'** It will be necessary to add a word 
respecting llie images of HuddhQj whkh in one sense 
are worshipped in his place. IVe are told by the 
Rev. Spence Hardy, that ""the Buddhists of Ceylon 
have a legcndi ihac b the Hfetime of Gdtamfl Buddha 
iin Iniage of the founder of their religion was made 
by order of die King of Kosala, and the Chinese have 
a similar story ; buL it is rejected by the more in¬ 
telligent of the priests, who regard it as an invention 
to attract w^orshippers to the temples.'’ ^ This image, 
doubtless, is the same as that referrecl to by the same 
writer a little further on as the sandal-wood ligiire 
made by the King of Kdsala, and seen by Fa-blen 
(400 A.D.) at ^S'ravastf. 'rbe account of the Cldnese 

*^*Nirvitia^ lo XoclKeim Bnddl^iUn," by Hr. 

Edkioi. * T-'flc u-m ^lonscKLsm,.^ p. 
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pagriin tliis When Buddha ascended into th^i 
■rn^yafitrimshas heaven to preach to Jiis mother, after 
lie had been absent lunety tlayii. King I^rasenajita, of 
Kdsato^ desiring to sc* hinx agauip carved out of the 
sandfll-wood called Gosirsba an image of the sjunt^ 
and placed it on the seat which he usually occupied. 
\Vlmn Buddha relumed and entered the Yihara 
[chapel], the image immediately quitted its place and 
went forward to meet him. On this, Buddha addressed 
it in lliese words: " Return, 1 pmy yon, to your seat. 
After my KLrv‘Ana^ you shall be die luodel of aU 
images made by my disciples.' On ihis^ the image 
returned to its place. This the very first figure 
of liuddha o er made.'' ^ 'Fhis is cxidenlly a fable 
niade up in after ages, [lossibly for the glorification of 
some celebrated figure made in India, and wiili a 
view to give the adoption of such ** representatives of 
Buddha'* an accepted authority, rhe tact of the 
story being known in Ceylon shows lliat it had gained 
general cjedencc, iind it may be set down as the 
probable cause for coircspondiAg images being made. 
But yet even these images are not worshipped 
Service or prayer is olfered up in their presencf, but 
not to them. The present writer frequently watclued 
the religious proceedings of the temple worship in 
japan,, when resident at Hakodate. The images of 
Buddha were generally small, and almost concealed 
by vases of flowers and incen5e-vases placed on the 
altar. The prayers were often said at such a distance, 
or in such a position, as to make it diBicult for the 
image to be seen. The answer given to the question, 
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^*Do vow worship the Irnug^?** was a soiriEW'hat 
ctiiphatic — and ihe only acrount of ihe 

maitcr wtis, that images were osEd, but not as a 
necessary part of the worship of Buddha. So that 
not even in their tdoEalrous worship do the Buddhbts 
acknowledge a supreme God^ or the image of a god 
actually cxtsung. 

There however* a thetstic seel of Buddhtaifl In 
which the existence of a supreme God is taught Mr- 
Hodgson has brought this before us in his account of 
the Buddhist sects in Nepal One of thequesrions asked 
of his Buddhist friend was this, “Who is Buddha? 
Is he God, ot the creatnri or a prophet, or a saints 
bom of heaven or a woman ? ^ To which the following 
answer was given, ** Buddha means iti Sanscrit ^ the 
wise'; also^ *that which is known by vdsdoni/ and 
it is one of the names which we give lo God, whom 
we cah also Adi-Buddha, beenuse he was before all 
and is not created* but is the crealon *Sakya Buddha 
the historical Buddha] is eaxth^bom and human. 
By the worship of the teal Buddha he arrived at the 
highest eminenct: and oblaiued Kirvana. We there¬ 
fore call him Buddha.^ 

It will he seen from this how the system is incom 
Eistcnt with itself. This form of theism probably 
Originated from the refinement of the idea of 
the Buddhas*^ which enme into vogue during die 
period of the lotus-tcaching dnvelopmenL Thh idea 
was that worlds preibided over by Buddhas are a-s 
inhnite as the sancU of an infinite number of Ganges 
livers—in other words^ t hat there are *^iii fmi tc Buddhas"^; 

^ Qacsljon VIL 
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giving ihis a concrete foitn* the idea of one Buddha, 
Adi Buddha, or one unlvemUy-dyTused esMUce^ was 
coined and acscepted, and this mtangibk something 
was clothed upon vnth atttibutes and called God* 
But I ajii not aware that the thought ever took such 
concrete form in China* The infinite Buddhas are 
known, and a universal essence of dkarma recognised, 
but not one God endowed with attributes and the 
creator of all that esists. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 

on THE JSOUL- 

It is irell krio^n that there is no EuddliUt word for 
the soul, f.e.j a personal cLud iBdiv'Iduai self in the 
Cbristiari senst Tlieits is much said abotit the 
spiritual poition of our natuzti'T and in Chinese 
Buddhist boots the word Ls sometimes used 

to denote a sort of individtiiil spirit; it is likened 
sometimes eo a flattiej sometimes to an necult 
principle^ hut neirer to a personal and endming sub¬ 
stance^ In a wort publishi^d hj a present wnter^i 
the following passage occurs taken from a popular 
Chinese Buddhist treatise. The subject is, **signs at 
the time of death." The writer states: " When a TTinn 
Comes to die, the bodily funcllonsj with the mind, 
become clouded and dark; as in a dreamless sleep, 
there is a complete suspension of all active thought, 
lliere being no exercbe of mind^ there is no consciqiis 
reUcction j and so there is no knowledge or dis^ 
crimination^ Still there is a ■* clinging’^ to existenice^ 
and this is called the pnndplc of * birth and death, ■ 
At this ttmt, according to a nian*s good wotks or bad 
works, this occult principle ascends or descends^ and 
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the body gnidually becomes cold to the touch : heoce 
it is the verse ^ys :— 

If fcum the BTiTTimit of the hemij a uint; 

1 r froiti Ihe eyes the fln me c]epait% a god ; 

A msn, if from |he h«Mt; h from the groio 

A duMoliB birth fram out Ihe kzme-pan go«a y 
And from the [tofEinfii of the fecit A bitth in hdL”' 

Aod there h another passage foJ[owing this which 
also ibusinktes the subject; ‘■According to the 
" AvaUi!iKLka Sutra,* a tnnn nt the last moniEnt of his 
life sees indicntionE of his future destiny- If hs 
possesses a bad ■character* [not but ‘tone of 
life^]^ he beholds all the miseries attending a blnh in 
hell awaiting him j he secs the infernal lictors, and 
their cruel LcLstniinents of torture; he sees the river 
of fire, the scalding boiler^ the spiked Jsitls, the 
razor-trees, every mhierj’ which he w'Pl have to endure.^ 
but if he Ime a good 'character/ he beholds the 
heavenly mausigns, the and J^erhj their palaces 
and gardens ^ and^. though yet alive, lie even now 
enjoys an aotepast of future happine^fis,” 

There k much raorE to the same effect ; but all this 
wus probably derived from a foreign source. It comes 
in Just when the *notus-crcatiori ■' theory occurs in 
Euddhbt history, and seems to be a part and parcel 
of the PerriaTi or SatKeaii intermismrc of theoric-S 
w hich occurred after the development of trade on the 
western coast of Jndui. For just as the good who die, 
according lo the Iranian m>lh, are welcomed by Vohu 
mxinG/ or their own good coiascience, and conducted 
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into the abode of sonff, the dwelling-place of Ahum 
majJa and the saints, so arc the good BtiddhisLs 
welcomed, by AmiLi and his saints, —“drawn," as it 
were, across the bridge by the tope of tilt 

“ ingatherer" to Paradise. So also the wicked who 
sink down into the under-world to be tonnenk^ by 
the spirits of evil, according to the Pendan stoty, 
retrespond with the BiekecI who, according to the 
Buddhists, already, erc they die, behold the infernal 
lictots, Indetil, we can only explain a great |K)ttiDn 
of the la^ form of Buddhism by the jnteicDiin4c 
W ith l^cisla and Sabica to which reference has already 
been made, But in all this there is no recognition 
cif soul as an identica], [Ktrsonal being; it is, on the 
other hand, denied. There remains, after the indi¬ 
vidual is dead, r.e., the dlssoltition of the five con¬ 
stituents of personal being, only an effect which 
follows on or accompanies the cleaving to life that in 
the ordinary man remaina undcstioycd. The effect 
IS r^^bi^th; the character uf tJiis ro-birtIi depends or 
the ^“dcetli done," the “ building-power** of the 
jrrevious life or lives. The occult [winciple departs 
and consiiTjcts another house, but there is no dis- 
tin e I jclcntily thiiE is rc-licn-pi, 

I’bLs theory 01 the “Jiot-T occupfergn lutgc portion 
of Buddhist psychology. It will be siifftcient, perhaps, 
to denote in a few words what it means and does not 
TneasL. 

It cei^inly moans that there Ls no conscious 
recollection of former states of existence natun'illy or 
necessarily possessed; such a knowledge may be 
arrived at by the exercise of supernatural poweis, but 


not in the? ordtn^^ coiiTbe of things. The prirac iple 
of rc^birth acis necessarily and mechanically, even 
the gods cannot alter it^ Ln this way it approaches the 
decrees of fate/" There is a cy rions story' oceurring 
in one of the Chinese lives of Buddha which will 
show this as it is popylarly accepted. The tale is of 
a certain man who, having no son, was induced by his 
relatives to pay reverence to a certain tree in. the 
neighboorhood of BetiareSj with a view to propitiate 
the faTOtir of the genius of the tree, who was sttpposcil 
to possess the power of granting tTie priiyers of those 
who thus venerated although, as the Chinese editor 
rentarks, this w'as not so, for the fulfilment of the 
prayer was the sole result of previous deeds on the 
part of the supplianL Accordingty, the wealthy noble' 
manp having first protested against such a foolish idea 
as that a tree had pow'er to ajiswer pmycr, consented 
to tr^' the experimenL lie pursued, however, a novel 
for taking with hirll a number of men ariued 
with hatchets and other instruments for cutting, 
lie prweeded to the spot where the tree grew and 
addressed it ihoa: “ Vou tree! I Itaive heard you 
have f tower of granting prayer, if then you w ill procure 
for me the birth of a son 1 will offer you every' kind 
of present j but if you cannot procure this boon for 
me, 1 w^ill cut you dow n, and root you up, and utterly 
destroy youJ' Fhe tree-spirit hearing these words 
was greatly distressed, and thought thus with itself: 
** What power have I to give this man a son, all that 
dei^uds on himself and his destiny; and yet men 
persi^it in Ktylng that this tree in which 1 have taken 
my residence has power to do this or that, and he 
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says l]e wHl cut down the tree unless hk prsyer b; 
atas ! alas I ^ 

The tree i^rra then resolved to go to the ^ing oi 
the gods and by the case before hlriL Ascending to 
heaven, he fell dawn at Aalcra*? feet and said : Help 
O king of heaven,** Siic.^ on which the king of 
heaven l replied : ^Vhat power have 1 to 

grant such a boon ? for all depends entirely on the 
individual merit [or, diaracter] of the man in tjnestion. 
But 1 will examine what the charncier of his destiny 
On this, be finds that the request may be justly 
grantedT and he desires a dr^'a ahonl to be bom in 
the world to be born in the house of ihk nobleman. 

lliis story shows the character of the Buddhht 
belief in rentrwod birth* It is a birth dc^>rnding on 
dciEtiny; and the tk-stlny k the power of moral force, 
so to speakr to effect either a happy or unhappy 
reproduction of life. 

But as to what this belief k it sccnia plain that 
the entire Buddhist scheme rests on the Ijclief that 
good deeds bring happinena, and evi] deeds misery, 
hercarter: Death k not annihilation. There is a power 
that cannot be changctl or affected by any control or 
wilt that must reiiroduce another life ] and fhif life, 
again, wtil reproduce itself, until the great end of 
Buddha V doctrine k attained—the exJtnction of desire 
or clea ving--which can only l>e effected by the way he 
lays down; and then there shall be tio builder, md 
therefore no house bnilt, no karma to cause the 
cleaving principle another home, 

< Thb cxpri^lnlt, Tia eAu, for Ihc king oflicaveaL, a^S^ia, 
JttpUcr, Ehawt lit unBlmM fer onr word G^sd. 
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There is much s^id nhmi tliis iheofy of the ^^not- 
1 in the life of Buddha by Arvagbosha. The thouj^ht 
of according to him, is the origin of 

sorrow.', and sorrow Ls the great evil of tht world 
{y- 

thouglU of self gives Hse to alt the sorrows 
which bind the world as with cords ; but having found 
there is no ^1' that can bebotEnd, then all these bonds 
arc severed- There are no l^onds, indeed : they dis- 
appear, and, seeing tliis^ there is deliverance- The 
world holds to the thought of and so from diis 
comes false persuasionic Of those who say there is 
an * I ^ [sQkd]^ some maintain that it endures, same 
say it perishes [at death,] These two extremes arc 
both most inisch[evt)U!i. For if the rouI U perishable, 
then die fruk we stride for, too, wib petishp and at 
some time there will be j to ns] no longer a * hereafter'; 
this is, indeed, a ineritless [tharJdess] deliverance. 
But if they say the soul [1] is everlciirting [not to 
perish], then in the midst of all this birth and deal!i 
we See but one thing w'bich endures [viz,, space; all 
things else perish] t If this is what they call the * 1/ 
then are all things living, one and the same; for all 
have this unchanging selt not perfected by any deeds^ 
but perfect of itself If this be so^ if ^uch a self it is 
that acts^ kt there tie no sdf-mottifying conduct; the 
self is lord and masEer—whnt need to do that which 
is done ? For if ihis UV be everlflining, Teasem would 
teach, it never can be changed," And the argument 
continues much in the same way for stV'eml listgcs?;, all 
intended to show that there can be no individual soul, 
either perishable or eternab This same assertion Is 
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found in Bnihrnaj^Hn Sutra ” and is at^ed there 
also al considtziiible length, the aim and upshot af the 
aisument being to show that the {fM, or indkidiaal 
self, has no independent existence; that the idea of 
such indiTidtiaJiiy in a fetter (a l>tTnd)i and must be 
hroken; that n necessil->' step to^^n:irds the insight 
which Buddha ckimed^ not detiv^jd from seniiatlon, 
hut from direct intnition, was this knoitfledge of uon- 
individualHyi this overthrow of the or soui- 

theor)\ We are reminded hereby of the objecdon 
found in the PhaKia"’ to llie immortality of the soul^ 
on the ground that the soul itself was lint a hamon>% 
which must |.icfish with the destructiDii of the parts 
of the macliine or instnjment that produces it. So 
the itnddhists com|Mire the body to a chariot^ and 
the idea of soul to the name given it whilst its partis 
remain together in relative connexion; but when the 
several jionioiis of it are separated, then the naniEj or 
the thing called a cliariot,” disappearfL 

LATER nRLlEPS. 

j. How this primitive and furidamentaJ belief gave 
Ws'ty^ bi process of time, to a tacit acknowledgmenl of 
a principtei amounting to Individuality^ will be appa¬ 
rent from a cotiBulenition of the dt>ciflne of a paradise 
in which hapiiy souls ate bom and enjoy the eternal 
presence of the infinite Buddha and his saints. Yet, 
with all this, the doctrine of nonddentity, or at least 
□F unconsciousnes of identity, remains iis the belief 
of the great majority of Buddhists tn China It may, 
perhaps, be useful to refer to the present belief among 
sou them Buddhists on this point, especially as it seems 
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iliat the same kind of ailment is adopted among the 
contemplative Buddhists of China, as we find in the 
([uoiation aliout to be made. The paasiitgc ckcuis in the 
dueussion, held at rantnm, in Ceyloji, August, 1873 , 
between the lluddhist priost, MSggetuwatte (Mohottv- 
Wiitte Gunamndn), and the Rev. David Silva, a WW 
1 L'van missionani'. The funner, iiuhc course of his reply 
tti Mr. ailva, says : ** If, as the Christians declare, the 
aiotn which proceeds to another world is an undying 
something, and not a meie cleaving to csislcnce, 
tvhkh was the view held by liuddhSsis, then, what do 
the Christians mean liy it ? ‘Has the Afma [the soul] 
any shaiic ? Is it like tin egg, a stick, or a fruit ? If 
it wenr some substance that was meant, surely it 
would not Lie difficult to confine it by locking up a 
dying mart in an air-tight chest. If the ChtLslians fail 
to explain the exact nature of the Uma, that of Itself 
is conclusive evidence to prove that there is no atma 
th.it travels to another world." He then proceeds to 
remark, with refeiencc to the difficulty of another being 
produced at death yet not the same, that the Bud¬ 
dhist confession was " »a ta ib, na ca aiina" that 
it was not the same Ijeing, but yet it was not another; 
and he repeats this assertion, ** though the being who 
was produced in another world was not the same 
human being that walked this earth, yet it was not 
another; and it was, therefore, most incorrect to say 
that ft was a different person that suffered in a future 
existence for the misdeeds done in this, or that the 
existence of a living principle was denied by them.*’ i 

* CdntriQViif p. tfl. 
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So it niJpcjtrs llic Buddhl'iit^ vrill aJIow this rnnch^ ihni 
a subtle prindplc* which 15 otherwise calkd a deaving 
to cxbtenDe, continues to e^t in connesioo with 
deeds done in former time, but that this principle doe:*^ 
fM}i amount to a personal and individual being or thing. 
The contemplative Buddhists in China have a similar 
belief* There is an anecdote told of a disciple, t^led 
Lew hae^jmeh, asking his iiuisleri a priest of the White- 
cloud school Jfflf), the following ques- 

tjon ^Your disci ple^s thoughts are ever ccmiiiscd 
and reheUiotis; T cannot keep them fi^ed. Why is 
this?" On which the master repliedi *^Who is it 
whose thoughts are confused and rtbellbus?" He 
answered^ *^Your disciple's,^ “And who Ls it/'the 
master saidp “ that cannot keep them down ?” On this, 
Lew looked one way and another in confusion, and 
was unable to answer. ^J’he master then e^latned 
that It waa this idea of another self that deluded him : 
-**self is master of self'; know *this master* to be 
yourself, and such thoughts will not trouble you, and 
this self Is not the soulj but the vanishing connexion 
of parts^ cnlJed by the name of l^w','’ 

'The belief of later Buddhists on ihb question of 
soul assumed another form, 'The word nature was 
now used to indicate the ejsistence of an undying and 
unchanging principle possessed by all. Buddha, in 
the second book of a well-known work, called the 
“ Ling-ycn-king,'^ shows to the Maharaja Prasenajita 
the character of this ** nature.” ^ I wilt now txplain,'' 
he saya,, ^^the character of this luiturcj which admits of 
neUhef birth not dc^th. When you were a little 
child, how *Ad were you when first you ^aw the fiver 
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Ganges?" I'he raja said ; “When I was three years 
old my lender mather led me lo the temple of Jiva- 
deva, standiny; near this river, ihen T krew that Uicif 
was a Gangee." 

Suddha said : " Maharaja, you say that when you 
were three years old you saw ihia river, Tell me, when 
you were thirteen years old, what sort of ap]>earancc 
had the riirer then?” The king said : “Just the same 
as when I was, three years old, and now I am siitj- 
Iwo vears old 1 see no change in it. ’ “ And yet, 

«it.1 Buddha, you have become wrinkled and white- 
haired. Hut, tell me, has your sight also becorai; 
ivrEiittcd and different to what it was?” The king 
replied, “ No, lord t” 

Buddha rejoined: “Although, then, your face has 
changed, the nature of your sight is the satne I lhit 
that which changes is capable of destruction j that 
which changes not must be incapable either of begin- 
nitig or ending [birth or death]. How is it, then, 
tliat together with the imperishable sight-iiower yoo 
jxjssess, there is joined something that you allow is 
perishing and changing? and how is St, still more, 
that those heretics, Makhali mid the rest, say that 
after death there shall be a dean end of all life ? ' 
'fbe king, hearing this, began to believe that after 
death there would be further life, and, thcTefore, with 
all the assembly, joyfully received the assurance, 
lluddha then proceeds to show that this sight-nature, 
which is Imiierlshahle, is the same as the nature of 
Buddha, and so draws the assembly to the bdid 
that there is an imperishable nature in all of us 
ivbich must continui to ciist, as it has had no 
o 1 
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beguintne,liut is identical with the being of Tathagam 
fainuielf. 

We have thought it well to say so much respecting 
the Buddhist belief in soul, to show how far it is 
accepted and how far denied in the usual Buddhist 
expositions of doctrine. The practical result of nil 
Uieae speculations ia, that amongst the r-ommon 
people there is a firm belief in the reward hereafter 
of good deeds and the punishment of evil deeds; and 
among the more philosophical or mystical class of 
Buddhists the belief amounts to a supposed neceffiity 
of beniiog the burden of repeated births detemtined 
by the deeds or character, rill we be all restored to 
the one nature which is ours even now, but clouded 
and hidden by ignorance and especially by the fetter 
of a (aoppqs^) separate mdividuality. 
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CHAPTER XVlll. 

THE FUTLTlli HOPE I NIRVANA- 

So much has been Sflici on the subject of Kirv'iiiiii, 
that little can be added to the mfoniLitioa w already 
possess. Dr. Edtlns, in a paper written for an 
Oriental Congress, has given ua the roilowing account 
of a conversation he held with a Buddhist priest sixty 
years of age. of good repute a learned scholar, and 
reported to be the best-read monk in either of the 
eight monasteries which are found together in one 
nook of the western hills, ten toiies from 
“Do you think there b a future life or not ?" “We 
neither say there b <w b not" “ Do not some men 
at death bcoo'me sheep, and othera, horses? " I o 
not say they will rhcTC b one thing that b r^ly 
important. It b good conduct, good momhiy, 

■* Virtuous conduct,'* he added, “ b the basis of all 
religion. As for dogmas, they are true for th^who 
accept them," “ WTiat then of Nirvana, is it death 
or something dilTererl from death ? ^ *' No," he 
“ it is not death, for it signifies the absence of htrth 
and death," Wliat b your view of the dogma of the 
notwcality of existing things?" “Things tite proved," 
he said, '* to be not real by their destnictihihly, r ou 
born them, they are reduced to ashes. You say you 
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aic OD KngIbliTnim; you ttiink of EngLmd iLud you 
an: thtre. There iifl no reality in your thought. Yon 
are deluded if you think there is reality in it." He 
was vejy distinct^ Dr* Edhins continues, on the point 
that definite belief ia a faulL It is sticldng to form. 
It is ** jf/3 was his espreSsiou. This is 

literally stickmg to form* I'he momeDt you fonn 
ideas too pronounced on tlic e^tcncc of a future 
life;* or the Nirrana, or on the non-reality of existing 
thing^f you tease to liecome a consisteiit Buddhist. 

This priest belonged to the Lin^tsi branch of the 
coqtemplntivx school of Chinese iluddhlsls. With 
them the essence of religion is quietism ; to have no 
strong belief qn luiy point except the necessity of 
virtue and good conduct ^—thfr rest will adjust itself 

Referring to the books^ however* we reedve definite 
information as to the early and late behef of northern 
Buddhists on this subject of Nirvvina* It is spoken 
of as a deliwnince consequent ou destruction. So 
Budd ha says: A feermy Xi *'that is, 

after my body ]ias been destroyed* and in camscqucncc 
delivemnee obtained. But what is the "McliTfiranc*^'? 
The oft-repeated answer is—a deKvetance from “birth 
and death ” Jjr)* The truth is* so It would sc'Ciu 
at least* that sorrow was regarded as inseparable from 
organised Life, or from life ns a scjiarale item in 
any condiiion, -Vnd, therefore* without defining it, the 
primitive belief iatis that the isuprumc happincsi was 
exemption froni re-birth. Does not thb; cofitnln in it 
the getm of the later Panlheism or si^intLialimn into 
which the .system grew ? For^ If there ts to be no bhth* 
We miist go liock to the condition before birth began ; 
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that iS( as it Mins, to the condition of the ‘^Eternal 
one.*^ Whether this word Nin ann has not some 
Tcference to that condition of a non-hreathing lifep 
that is, of tht! Creator ere he began his creative 
work (as we speak}^ is not satiaractority jmswereik 
it has be«n propounded as a possible erpianadou of 
the word^ and if it could be home oot^ the idea, at any 
mtCr of Ninatia would be hroughl to a determinate 
issue. For lU as the Buddhists sa)% we me possessed 
of the one nature of Buddha, and tf by rerovering 
this we reach our goal of perfi^rtioit, then this p«:r- 
fectioh consists in going back to that nature enu it 
bci.:aine ddnded and darkened by ignorance. At 
least, the dchnitjon of destruction as a i^art of the 
formula for Nlrvitna alludes lo the destruction of every 
part of the being called “man/^ The bodily fornij of 
course, but beyond llm the faculties of perception 
(?V4firWp' Chr, f/w), coiLsciotJSuess or the recopthx; 
]JOwer of thought CIl, tliscriminaLion 

{tanAar^ ;Cti.,/«w)paridcon5dousknowledge{tv™rfi^ ; 
Ch,, xMi). So that, if these |)crish, it would seem that 
all mnst disappeurp and the result be aunifulatiom 
BliI tlds isi not so : for the resutt k desciibcd as 
deliverance from the fetters of existence; that 
from the bjuds which cottstitute sorrow* Ikyond 
iliisp however^ we find in the develofjcd form of the 
docltine the positive assertion that Nirvana consists 
in joy, permanencet pcrsonaSiiyj and purity. “ Jttnay 
be compifcdt'^ Buddha is supposed to say, to the 
absence of something diiTercnt from itself. In the 
mldsi of sorrow there is no Ntn ana, and in Nlrvaiia 
there is no sorrow^ So we luay justly define Nir%"ana 
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as tKat son of e?(istence which consists in ihe absence 
or something essentially diiTerent from itsel//* Again, 
in another place, Buddha SAys : 1 do not affinn that 

ihe sis organs of sense, ifec, are pcntianem, but what 
[ state is that fAa/ is pernianent+ full of joy, person.al+ 
and pure which is left after the organs of sense and 
the ohjecls of sense are destroyed ’S^lien the worlds 
weary of sottow, turns awray and separates itself from 
the cause of all this sorrow, then by lh\s rejection of 
it there remains that which I call the * tme self/ and 
it is of this I speak when 1 say it is permanent, full 
of jay, personal^ and pure.” So in the later specubtEon 
this thought is repeatedly brought out, that ^irAilna 
is a positive condition of unfettered bliss. 

We need hardly dwell on thw subject hinher. It 
might admit of an indtihnltc amount of discussion ; 
butf for the purpose of thw inquiryi it is enough to 
know that the theory of an annihilation of existence 
is not by any means an acknowledged eJtplanation of 
the meaiiing of Nirv'ana, The difference between 
the destruction of all elements of Emitcd existence 
and the cessation of being h a distinct one and 
perfectly recognisable. Et may be and is a baseless 
vision of the future condition, that it admits of no 
[X^sitlve dcscriptlan ; but yet^ as it Is full of joy, and 
pun;, and permanent^ and in n high sense u personal 
one, Lt affords a sufhdent motive to what the Peking 
priest described us the basis of all religions,—correct 
und virtuous conduct* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ETHICS OF HUtSPHlSM, 

Thf religion of Buddha is rounded on contct life, 
'rhis is his fourth truth : them is sunow^ J'nd 
tnuEdplictly of sorrow^ there is a possibility of ending 
sorrow^ and that is “ the way ” he taught. ITiis way* or 
noble eightfold path, has been frequently described ; 
let ua take it as we find it in a. Chinese work already 
reFerred to, viz., the Bnddhachanta/’ by the Bodhi- 
sattva, Afvaghosha. 'Hus bfM>k has the advantage of 
a hsed dale, vin,, about the middle of the first 
eentury A,P-r and therefore gives tss a terminus front 
which we may measure the growth of the system. 
At V* i, 5 *|j we have an account of the Hnst Ecrtnon 
he preached to the five men bI Benares^ ** All soitdtiv 
at an endt I mst in peace,—all error put away. My 
‘ true sight “ greater than the glory of the sun ; my 
^ equal emd unvajy'ing wisdom,^ vehicle of insight; 
' right words^' as it w^ere, a dwelling-place ; wandering 
through the groves of * right conduct*; making a 
‘right Itfe' my recreation; walking along the road 
of "proper mtansmy dty of refuge in ‘right 
recollection ^; and my sleeping couch ' right medita' 
ti cm these are the eight roads, even and levels hy 

which to avoid the sorrow of repeated birth and 
death*” 
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This h the ^ middle path maiked out by KuddhiL 
'Hiocse who walk along this road, he sayi^ shall fait 
neidiLT on the one side nor iho othtr/^ that is, neither 
on the side of nn over-w rought asceticisnip nor on the 
side of undue indulgence^ The panioilars jelatiag 
to this eightfold way \itry a little in the southern 
recorder hut the agreeniejit Is marked enough to show 
that this was the method laid down by Buddha for 
his first dbciplcs. Instead of “right sight we 
might substitule right ^lews," which includes In 
according to the Chinese explanatlont the faculty of 
“discerning the truth,ojiposed to erroneotis or 
false views. “ Equal and uurar^bg wisdom," the 
second path, refers to correct thought and inteuh 
absence of evil or pemicioiis {in the scum: of herelkall 
thoughU. “Right speech is defined as the exclusion 
of idle or pernicious words or tankage. “ Correct 
conduct/' h explainetl as the practice of purity. 
“Right life*’ U the life of a religious mendicanL 
“Right means** is defined by Dr. Davids as “right 
endeavour,"—it^^ms to refer to the use of means for 
ihc conversion of others ; perhaps “ right expedients ' 
would be a better term ] Buddha is said to have used ex¬ 
pedients in the character of his teaching adapted to Uic 
case of his heoTL-rs. On one occasion, when he was Ln^ 
tent on the conveixion of the w'ifc of the son of Aniitha- 
piudada, a favourite disciple, he used a pamblo refer¬ 
ring the fKirticLilajs of a female's beauty to inward 
adornments, the omamcm of “a quiet and gcntlu 
iiahire+^ and by these means brought her to a loving 
and obedient frame of mind. Again, when he was 
intent on the convcraioti of tlic Matangl girl (a low^- 
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elite womim) who hAdfillert in love ^ ith .Wnda, he 
tiiid to her, Annnda is a priest nnd closely shaved, 
but you have comely locks npot^ yoar hciul; if you are 
wihiug to be shornp then I will cause Ananda to 
espouse yoUp^—accordingly she causes her mother to 
cut offherluirand retutns. Then Uuddlja shows her 
that thi! Ananda she loved was not his eyes, or ids 
nose^ or mouth, or body, hut the real Anamla was the 
grace of his rElijgious life^ on which, being oiready’ 
shorn as a priestess, she was converted, jind w'as tlius 
joined in mystic wedlock to her choiecK Thtfse were 
the expedients tised by Uuddlia adapted to circuni- 
stances, and it is to the n^e of these right means that 
the expression Right recollec¬ 

tion" is the memory of the excellent law, in other 
words, the repetition fron:^ a true tnemofy of the words 
of the law, the teaching of Rndtlha, and the formulx: 
of worehip. ^^Riglu meditation'' h the 

proper exerui^ of mental abstraction, the w^hote mind 
in A true state of A^acaJicy, i./., for the admi^ion of a 
mystscaJ ap[prehens]on of truth- Th«c eight ways 
constitute the ground-work of Bucldha^s ethical 
system- The point is, by the practice of these moral 
rule-s to reach the end of his doGlrinc, which h re^t 
and freedom. In the present life, this end may be 
attained, salvation from sorrow is possible even now; 
but heTeafrerj w lien tlie body b dissolved or broken 
up, and the individual being at an end, then the 
delivemnee is completed ; it is called then without 
remains," an unshackled sUle of existence, like the 
great NErvana of Buddha himself 

Undoubtedly, these eight padis or ways form the 
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earl’est code of rules given by Ruddha for the direc- 
lion of hb followers. There is, however, another 
amzient documenE conudning the ethical principles of 
bis doctrine ktiQwn in ChLua, and, so far as the present 
writer knows* not mentioned among sontliern boots* 
Tilis b a short wort cnJJed the ** Substance of the 
Vinaya*^'' which is generally printed with the little work 
caUed the SiiLra of Forty-two Sections^" which was 
the first Buddhist book translaied into Chinese {a. a 
70 ). It h prabahle that this is the text referred to in 
the Ajoka edict of Bhabm, under the title “Substance 
of thfiVina)Ti'^^ = zinajj 

contraction or siimrnary of the VinajTip Rhys Ilavids, 
4 ^/. erV., p, 22$, n.): it is called in Chinese the “Sutra 
of the ConEracted Rules of the Vinaya" 
jb'auMai Autg). The same epitome of moral rules 
occurs ns n sennon towards the end of A-fvaghosha^s 
“ Life of Buddha.’' From this circumstance, taken in 
connexion with the other, vir.^ its being bound up 
with the “ Stitra of Forly-two ParagraiphsT,” U is plain 
that the treatise is a primitive one+ and therefore, as 
it bears the very name given to it in the edict* it is 
probably the “Substance of the Vinaya " which was 
extant in Afoka's time. 1 do not hnd the sertnoii in 
Dr. Davids" tnmsblion of the book of “ the great 
decease”; it conics, however, in the northern version 
of that book, as we find it iti A-rv'aghosha, imniEdiatcly 
after the record of Subhadm's death* As this short 
treatise exhibsEs the clutracEer of Buddha^s ethical 
teaching, I shall here produce a translation of it, 

' Rbyft Davidk' “ Uiiildhtnii,*" p. aaj. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE ^tritSTANCE or THE VINAT 

BuddhAt the fijst watch of the night being passed, 
the moon bright-shining, and all thestar^ clear in their 
lustre, no Sound within the quiet grove, was moved 
by his groat ^tti|^ion to dccbm to his disciples 
the following testamentary precepts of his bw* He 
therefore spake as follows : ** After my decease, you 
ought to reverence and obc)' the Pratimoksha [rules 
for moral discipline] as If Jt were yotir master in 
my place], as a lamp shining in the darkness^ or as 
a jewel carefully treasured by a poor mam The 
injunctions I have ever given, these ye ought to follow 
carefully stid obeyp and treat in no way diOcrent Ihim 
njyself. 

** Keep pureyour Isody? andyoiirwwds, and though ts ^ 
enter not on any business matters [alTairs of trade] ^ 
have no bnds, nor houses^ nor cattle * store up no 
wcakh of money, or of grain* As’Cid aH this^ as you 
would avoid n pit with hreat thehottonL So ucithcr 
culdvato the fields, nnr cut down treeSp nor practise 
arts of healing or of medicine. 1 forbid all star^ganng 
or astrology, forecasting lucky days or unfortunate 
events by signs, prognosticating good or evil. 

Keep the body temperate, eat at propter times, 
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receive no mission as a gobetweeB, compound no 
pbikerics, abhor dissinfiulaliont follow right ductitnc, 
and be kind to ail that lives ; receive in moderation 
what b giveiit receive but hoard not up: these are, 
in brief, my spoken precepts. These form the graund 
work of my rules; these also are the grauiid ot 
' full emancipation.* iinabled thus to live is rightly 
to receive all other things. ITiis is true wi.sdom, this 
is the way: thb code of rules hold fast and keep, 
and never let them sliit or be destroyed. 

“ For when pare rules of conduc t arc observed, then 
there b true Te%on ; sviihout these, virtue langubhes ; 
found yourselves, therefore, well on lh<^ray precepts. 

“ Grounded thus» the springs of action will be welt 
controlled, even as the welhinstmctcd cowherd guides 
well his cattle. 

" lll-governcd feelings [senses], like the unhrokco 
horse, run wild ihrougli all the domain of sensuous 
objects, brining upon us in the present world uti- 
happiness, and iu the next continual suffering, “nicy 
bnd us, like the \vild horse, in sure destruction; 
therefore, the wise and prudent man will not allow his 
senses licence. I'or in truth these senses [organs of 
sense, or appetites] arc our greatest foes, causes fit 
rnlsery; for men, cijamonred thus by scusuous things, 
bring back upon them all the miseries [they haJ 
escaped]. Dcitructive as a poboiious snake, or like 
.1 savage tiger, or like a raging fire, the grealest evil 
in the world; he who is wise b freed from these. 
What the wise man fears b this: a light and trivial 
heart, which drags him down to future misery; a 
iltle sip of pleasure, not looking at the yawning guK, 
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iJke (lie wild tlepliani freed from the iitJH curbi or 
like the ajic ih^X has repined the forest* such is the 
light and trivial heart; the wise man therefore hold* 
and governs iL He who let* the heart [the inchita- 
tioas^l wander loase^ that man shall not obtain 
Nirvana [rest], therefore yon ought to hold the heart 
in check* and go apart flrore man's society and seek 
a qukt resting-place [hentitl's abode]. Know when 
you ought to eat and the right measure ; and so with 
reference to the rules for cloLhing and for medicines ; 
lake care you do noip by the focbd you take, encourage 
in yourselves a covetous or a pajisionate niind» l^t 
food to satisfy your hunger^ and drink to satisfy your 
thirst; just as we repair an old or broken chariot^ or 
like the butterfly that si [is the floTi cr, hut Injures not 
its fragrance or its leitturc. 

'■The follower of mine [mendicant]should take good 
heed in begging food not to cause oOente : if a man 
be liberal in givings do not overtax his generosity ^ 
for ^tis not well to calculate too closety the strctigtli 
of the ox, lest hy working liim [loading him] beyond 
juiit moderation yon should catisc him injur)". Be 
diligent both in the moming and at noon and night 
to score up good work*. Be not overpowered l^y 
^^leep in i;he early night and morning, but in the middle 
watch with heart composed take rest and sleep; be 
thoughtful towards ilic dawn of day. Sleep not tlie 
whole night through* making die body feeble and 
relaxed, but other watch and think^—when the fire 
5haU bum the hotly, whnt sleep will then be possible ? 
Ulia shall w^ken the body when death han seired his 
prey ? Tlie pnisonotis snake dwelling within ihc house 
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can lit enliced away hy proper chartHS, so the black 
tcha-d that dwells within the heart I fie early wakcr 
duenchatits and banishes. He who sleeps carelessly 
[Ifrj without proper coteriug] has no proper mcHleaty; 
hut Enodesty is like a beauteous rol^^ or like the curb 
that guidi^ the cluphanL Modest bebavioLir keeps 
the heart composed ; without it, every virtuous root 
will die^—without It^ man Is as the beast. 

** If a man should cut your body with a sharp sword 
and sever limb by limb, let no atign^ thought or of 
rescntinent rise^ and let the mouth speak no 111 word. 
Your Qx\[ thoughts and evil words but hurt yours?elf 
and not nnothcr: notlimg so fuU of vietoiy^ as 
patienccj though your body suffer the pain of muLtla- 
i:ion+ Remember ] he who has patience cannot be 
overcome, his Htrtrngth is strong indeed 1 give nut 
way to angerp then, or to reviling* Anger and hate 
destroy religion, and, moreover, they destroy all 
dignity and comeliness of iJCtson : as when we die 
our beauty is effaced, so the fire of auger burns up 
the lieauty of the mind Anger is foe to all advance 
in the religions life [merit-fidd] ; he who loves virtue^ 
let him not be passionate. VVv may not wonder when 
the worldly maiii oppressed by sorrow^, yields to 
anger; buh far the 'houseless one'^ to indulge in 
angcrj this indeed ifi opposed to fuindpte, as If iu 
frozen water there were found the heat of 5r& 

if indolence arises in the niind^ then rouse yourself 
to go and beg, JioUiing m your hand the licgging-dish ; 
on every' side the living peri:sh, what room for idle- 
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ness? The worldly man, relying on his idhds and 
Hihfitancc, who encouniges wftliin an indolent mind 
is wrong ; how much nioit the retigious mnn, whose 
purpose is bo seek the wny oT rescuing others, who 
indulges indolence ?—stireJy such a thing is hardly 
jiossible. 

" Dceeit and tmlh [crookedness nnd stiaJghtnessJ 
are in their nature opposite and cannot dwell together 
more than frost and 6re, For one who has * professed’ 
religion and entered on the way of straight behaviour, 
a false and crooked way of speech is not becoming. 
False and flattering words are like the magician’s 
wand; but he who |jondcrs on religious inith cannot 
spuat falselj^r 

"Covetousness brings soncivr; desiring Huletthere 
rest and peace. To procure peace in life there must 
be small desire, much n^oru for one who se^ks eternal 
peace [salvation]. The niggard dreads the money¬ 
seeking man, lest he should filch away his property; 
but he who loves to give [has no such fear], his only 
fear is Jest he should not have enough to give. \V*e 
ought to encourage ’smalt desire,’ that we may have 
to give to him w ho wants, without such fear. From 
this ttesiring-liicle mind we find the way of true 
deliverance, to Dhtaiit tbis^ you should practice 
knowing'diiDugh [contentmeritj. A contented mind 
is always joyful, this is the joy religion gives; the rich 
and poor alike, having conlentment, enjoy perpetual 
rest. The ricii, without conten tment, enduie the jwio 
of poverty; though poor, a contented man is ridi 
indE?i?d t" 

^Vithout conttnuiEg this the sum and sub- 
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Stance of it is evitlcQtly Uic reoojnniendation of a 
pure nioralit)^, embracing tempcnu^ce and. moderation 
of mind and body* and idso the virtues of patience, 
contentment, and charity. 

Such is the teaching of Buddha, rt^arded fram this 
point. The same rules are incukated in another 
s^fkra iraosLited into Chinese about, the same time as 
the one just namedi and catted the **Siitm of Fortj-two 
Paragraphs.’’ Only to give one or two extracts from 
this book to illustrate the subject, let me quote the 
following:—{viil) A wicked man who reviles a virtnaiis 
one is like a man who looks up and spi ts at heaven : 
he docs not soil the sky, but himself The virtuous 
man cannot be hurt ; the mi^ry that the other would 
indict cornea back upon himself. {xv+) A man who 
devotes himscU to religion is Uke a person taking a 
lighted torch into a dark Siouse : the darkness soon 
IS dissipated and there is light. Once ffe-fsovefe in 
the search for wisdom and obtain the truths what 
perfect illumination will result! (xit.) Duddha said : 

Never tire of selhrefieclbn ] find out the inner 
[sDuli or real self]; that which we call * 5 elf' is but a 
passing guest* and its concerns are like the mirage of 
the desert (xaviL) VValch against unbelief I keep 
away from worldly thoughts^ and exercise yourself in 
thoughts about religion, then you will reap the fruits 
of faith," (icssiii,) There was a disciple who every^ 
night recited the Scriptures with plaintive and weary 
voice, desiring to show his sorrow for a thought be 
had entertained of reluming to the world. Buddha 
calling him said: “When you were living in the 
world, what did you pTuctise in the way of daily 
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occupation ? ^ He answered r “I was always playing 
on the Iirte Euddha said: " If the strings 

of your instrument were too loosely strung, what wns 
the consequence? " He said : would be no 

music.” “ And if they were too tightly strung, whal 
then ? " lie repi [ed : **Tlie sound would be too sharp." 
"But if they were tightened ia a ouddle way, what 
then f " He answered t 'Phune would be uni venal 
harmony," "Even bo," stid Buddha, “keep your mind 
well adjusted in the middle way, and you will gain 
your end." 

IVlihout further quotations from similar works, we 
see that the ethical system of Buddha was founded 
on self-government and virtue. The method wm in the 
use of moderation^ neither aseetidsiu on the one 
hand nor licence on the other * and the end was to 
attain present rest of mind, and freedom from all 
cleaving to worldly things, with a view to au eternal 
emancipation from renewed births 
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CHAFFER XXI. 

THE ORDER. 

Little crti be ajdd^d to vshul has Alre«idy been said 
with respect to the onler, ot Sainghn, the congrega¬ 
tion, of the Buddhist community. The rules for 
admission are the same in the northern school as in 
the souths A child of eight years of age, or as soon 
as he is old enough to drive away cron’s* mij be 
admitted Into the order as a novice idmanem). 

He must^ however, have the cortsent of his parents* 
and be finee from physical disqualihcalion. The word 
ts defined in the Chinese ” Daily Manual,**^ 
os “ceasing froai worldly occupations, and engaging 
in loving duties to all creatures.'* Both the sAami 
and the (r>.| male and feinnle novices) have 

to take the following vows:—(i) not to kill ; (a) not 
to steal I (3) not to marry j (4) not to he i (s) not to 
drink wine [ (6) mot to use perfames, or flower- 
wreaths, &C. * (7) not to attend dances or theatres ; 
(&) not to sit on high and lumrious seats; (9) only 
to cat at fixed hours ^ (lo) not to possess cattle* gold 
and silveTj or prcdotis stones, “Fhe Daily Maniird,^ 
in commenting on these rules, says : "Drinking wine 
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cau^E a ijersDD xo toac control of hmis^lf; his 
guardian spirits [or good spirits] are gricvnd at such 
conduct, and when dead he falls into the hell appor- 
tioned for drunkards, Scents and dowers on the 
[verson produce Hbidinoys thouglits, Mnsic and 
dancing are oppotied to modcstyj and prcKiuce dJssi- 
patiotL These are tlie amusements of the world, 
not of teligious persorif*. High and lu;^yriotis seat^ 
produce idle habits, and are not alEowaI>le. To eat 
nt improper times refers to the rule only to take one 
fill] meal at nooti. To be always wanting food is the 
great impediment in the way of deliverance from the 
bonds of life. 

possess wealth and jewels is the root of 
covetousness ; to get money and to desire to be 
alwap eaEing [ie.^ covetousness and gluttony] are the 
two Orstof the five evil desires. The rule is to eat 
in order to nourisll life,—this is allowable; and for 
worldly [lien to posses wealili is allowable, but not 
for the *Tieli^oos."" 

At the age of twenty the novice [if he desires] may 
be admitted into fullorLEers ; he then takes upon him 
die ^50 rules of the PraiimokshrL He must then 
also receive die tonEUrc and wear the robes. 

He then selects the monastery in which he pro- 
poses to reside, and is admitted to the or 

congregation. 

There are different rules of conventual discipline, 
according to the school to which the priest attaches 
himself In the contemplaiive Echoolp which has 
talien root in Boutherti China, the chief duly is 
profound and continued meditation ; the practice of 
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CAitemal tDcons is not so mudi employed. The 
founder of this school, Uodhidhaim^, n native of 
South IndiOf and oime to China A.t>. 516. He is spoken 
of as the twenty-eighth pul riarch of the Buddhistdiurch ; 
this succession of patriarchs^ however, is unknown in 
the Theravadt school of Ceylon. “ He represents a 
school that despises books nnd reduces Buddhizii 
teaching to the simplest possible rules, He decried 
bock^^adlng, and his system made the mpuasteries 
much more mystical and meditatEve than before."^ 
This raystic school has kept its hold in MUthtm 
China to the present day. There are two volumes of 
a work commonly met with in the Canton province^ 
callui;! “Shan lin-shun'pih’Shwo,” or savings of the 
Shan, or meditatiTC school of priest, in which thc 
ojanions of those mystic Budilliistsam largely ffuoled. 
"T^heir one aim seems to be to aerj^nire the ** nature 
of Buddha by giving up all active eniplojmcnt- 
'Fliis agrees with what we read of Bodhidharnia^ who, 
on nrriviog in Ciiina (it is someriines said he arrivud 
there on the leaf of tlie tea-plant), was invited to 
banking, where the entpemr of southum China held 
Ills court. The emperor said to him; From my 
throne I have been continually 
buElding temples^ transcrihing sacred books, and 
admitting new monks to take the vows; how much 
merit may I be supijosed to have nccumnlatcd ? ” 
The reply wan, None.*' The emperor : And why 
none?^^ Thu patriarch; '*Ali this Ls hut the iaaig- 
nificant elfeci of an Imperfect cause not complete in 
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itaclf: it is the shadow that follows the Bubstance, 
iind IS without real esistcnte.'^ The etnpemr : 'Fhen 
what is true merit? ” The patnarch : It consists in 
purity and enUghtcnmEnt^ deptli and coi«|iletet]ess, 
and in buin^ wrapped in thought while suiroanded by 
vacancy and stillness. ^MeriL such as this cannot be 
found by worldly mtans.'' The empotor then asked : 
" VVliich is the most im|xjrtanl of the holy doctrines ? 
To w^hich the monk replied ^ ^Vhere all is emptEnesSj 
nothing can be called ^holy/ The emperor rejoined : 

'' VVTio then is it that replies to me ? " The liatriarch ; 

I do not know.’^i This eviract exhibits the chameter 
of the mystic school of Euddhism, It discourages 
liookdcarding; the attainment of jKffecrion is the 
work of the heart—bence, we are iiot surprised 
to hnd the class of priests belonging to this school 
described as being imbecile in appearance and Idle in 
T heir ] i ves. 1 1 is th e natural consef^uence of their * * do- 
nothing" axiom^ Bodhldtiarmn himself^ we are told, 
p.asiied tnany years gazing at a wall, and tail's colled 
ilie waJl-gazmg Jirahmann lie died Unally of old 
age, and was buried in the Hiung-cr mountains 
lietii^een Honan and Shansi. 

rhe Tian-tal school of priests, on die other hand, 
allow the necessity of knowledge as well as meditation. 
J'his ^booL ivas rounded by Chi-k'oi^ pot long after 
(Jie arrival of Bodhidhanua in South China, He 
hod left his home in Hgnoup and wandered to a 
romantic spot in the Cheh-kiong pronnee^ where he 
founded a ruonosteryv It is called the Kau-ming 
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convent It was, however^ at a place c-alled 
fiot CiT from the present Wan-nian monastery, that he 
composed the syiitem of doctrine calted “ Cbi-kmiri," 
that Ims ever since di^tingubhed his school He had 
at first followed the doctrine of the contemplative 
school^ but he was dissatisfied with it; he did not 
approve of the rejection of study or the teaching of 
ihe sacred books. He tatight* therefore^ the union 
of knowledge (cAj') and meditation as being 

the true means of enlightenment, T may bo allowed 
here to quote w^hat J have written elsewhere^ con¬ 
cerning the teaching of this school ^;—**Tbe system 
of Chi-k'ai wai founded on principles advocated in the 
‘Chungdun,* a ueatise written by K^garjuna Bodl;i- 
saitva. This treatise advocates a middle way in the 
ex|josidon of Buddhist doctrine ; it rejects all atiti- 
tliesesj and endeavours to find the middle truth in 
the reconciliation of opposites. ^So/ Chi-k'ai said, 
'the true secret of Buddha^a doctrine is found neither 
in bnok-learning nor external practices^ nor yet in 
sole attention to ecstatic co-tilcmplation ; neither in 
the exercise of pure reason^ nor in reveries of fancy; 
but,' he said^ * there i& a middb conrse w'hich includes 
ail and rejects none'; this system he calJed 
[Imiy (in learning) and meditation]^ in agreement w! th 
the saying found in the ' Ohammapada/ ^ VVithout 
knowledge there is no meditation^ atid without medi- 
taiion there is no knowledge; he who has knowledge 
and meditation is near Nin^iina^'''* With regard to 
die school as it now extstSr we have the testimony of 
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a lisitor, that the piiesht of the Kwo tsing-sie^ one of 
thi; establiahEneots of the sect, iti Cheh-kiang^ am 
both riifmerous and respectable* The Superior a 
middle-aged mart, surrcumdcd by a nuuiber of jhjrsoiLs 
well-acquainted with the principles of Buddhism 
They ruaintained that all systems were alikep and all 
led to one result. As to image-worshipj they said 
that the most advanced Buddhists worshipped with¬ 
out the use of any images: the middle-cbss used 
images in their W'Otship as helps to dei-^oElon i and the 
rest used neither imagei> nor worship^ As for them- 
selvesp they could worship without any images at all, 
and they thought it best to do so+ They wrerc asked, 
IV’^hat was the need, then, for images ? They said they 
were necessary for the vulgar. The ground of this 
S}Tilcm 13 found in the stanza which Chi k'ai places 
at the begiuning of one of his hooks 

ScnspuloLi^y avoiding wickcil actioa^^ 

KiTcrcnEly pcrforiiunjr fflrtucna? ones, 

Punbing ihe kitestioEi &am stilish ilESirc, 

la Efir doirtnne of all tkc: 

This verse is found in Dhamniapada,^ and represents 
a fundamental principle: Do nothing wrong } do all 
that is right” The guide to determine the right and 
wrong is the moral teaching of Baddhap which is to 
be gathered from the books. The way to advance is^ 
to mi>ditate themia Them ia a good deal said 
abtjut this sptem of the Tian-titt priests In the 
book before quoted^ and to that work the reader is 
referred. 

The third school of Buddhists to which we shnll 
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linefty aJlin3e is Ihe Kiau-nienj or school of Icaming 
or doctriae Only. These Buddhists arc opposed to 
contempb lion as a meanR, and advocate attention to 
the literaJ teachuig of Buddha found in “the boots.*^ 
'Iliey belong to the “ exoteric branch of the rdigion. 
Dr^ Edkin% in speaking nf this school^ quotes from 
a nathe writer^ who thus compares Buddha and 
Hodhidharma ^: "^Tathilgata taught great trudi.^ and 
the causes of things. He became the instnicior of 
men and He saved rauItitudeSt and six^ke the 

contents of more than 500 worts. Hence arose the 
Kiau-men, or exoterk branch of ibe and it 

n as bclicvrd to hold the tradition, of the wordfs of 
Buddha* nodhtdharma brought from the ‘western 
heaven* the seal of truth [true scalj^ add oiieiicd the 
fyiinlain of contemplation in the east. He pokled 
ilirectiy to Buddha's heart and DaturCi swept away 
the parasitic growth of bookdnstnictiofij and thus 
establislied (he esoteric branch of the system con¬ 
taining the tradition of the heart of Buddha. Yet 
the two branches, while presenting of necessi^^ a 
different aspect* fonn but one whole.” 

^Vlthout enlatging on this point, wc u'kLiy allude to 
the little book colled the Dally ShlonuaJ of the 
Shamaoj” as giving an account of the duties of the 
disciple adopting the teaching of this school as his 
guide* There are duiies prescribed for every crent 
of the day. On awakening in the momingi he must 
sit up in a grave posture and repeat a veisc, to recall 
his mind to the duties of religion :— 
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On firsL flwnkin-; ^WJm my sicfip. 

I oQght |o wisJi ihiH ev«y lKPiij!.tii4rie llimg 
May w-akc !□ ^vrng WJsdooa* 

On hearing the convent-hell calling to prayeis^ he 
ought to say 2— 

Obp may tlie' muKi^^ nf tM& bell, vcliejcni'^cr hcortl^ 

PkkIucc id all fi. ttriw: of ml, 
iVivi quiet every cate, Ac. 

On getting out of bed, say :— 

On putting tlafra my ferl and standing itp^ 

Ob, let me Wuh Iliac rii'cry Ikiog thing 
htfty gain tdcilsc of mind and &eff 
And itatld UptT|;ht in pmrfcct rest' 

On potting on the vestments, say:— 

Assntnii^; this my upper rril>e, 

] pmy Out every living thing 
OlitHining kbe true pHociplc^ (nf rellgiLi-n] 

Mmy safely reA^i Ihe tether sTuirt 

And so on for aJ! the duties, even the most 
tri^ialp of the day- There is clirecdon given hon- 
to how to a Kkcml object, how to read the sMrwj^ 
how to walk on the rgad when begging, and so 
throughouL 

It is plain that thU school must have ODUsiderablc 
influence in keeping olive a healthy tone in a system 
otherwise Tull of the elements of decay; for mysti- 
cism^ by itseK, cannot endure; but when supple- 
mented by action, or united with prnctiod aim 
and duties, it may take its place m, and perhaps 
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give a diutractCf Xo^ the compkx system which we call 
Budiiliismr 

rniL TANTHA SCHOOL^ OR Tli£ rRACTlCE OF ClIARWli 
ASP MAOICaL SIDNS, 

The repethion of word^ not iiiideTstocKl by the 
people has always uken its j^lacet the eslima- 
tioii of ihe 5n|)erstUioiis, among ttligious prac* 
(ices, and itt Buddhism it has oblnined singuLir 
authority* This may be owing to the prevalence of 
such beliefs or cnstoiRS am png the tiorthern nations 
that adopted Biiddhistn as ihcir religion ; or it may 
result from the naLiiral devclopineot of Huddhisi 
modes of though L It is plain titatj if there is no 
Tccognidon of a personal and supreme beings and yet 
no distinct denial uf a superior power or an occult 
[>rinci[Flc that maybe brought \n\o hanuony with our 
owji lidng, the uso of prayer can only be for the 
purpose of bringing into pby a virtue residing in the 
act ilself: the step from this to the belief in a iirtuc 
reiiiiding in the words is a very small one. ^Vc find, 
then, as the theory^ of a universal essence or forte, ur, 
afi tile Chinese love to call it. “ heart,^ was accepted, 
BO the use of words for adjusting the relationship 
between the subjective and this uruvensal heart 
came into use. 

In the service of Kwan-yin, to which reference has 
been nuidc in the previous pageSj the sacred part of 
the functionj or, as we should say, “the mystery^” 
consists in the repetition of ihu words. These wortla 
must be effectual, if properly repeated. 'J'hLs su[R"r- 
stitLon haa taken deep bold on rortherri Buddhists, 
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Evoty one knows how the forrauta of ”Om 

tnani padmc hum !” is repealed in Tibet ^ and It b no 
less cotTiinon in China. There is an instance of this 
in the inscription found on the limestone archway at 
Keu-ynng-kwanf in North Chifwu This archway 
fitaiidjs about five tniles north of the entrance of the 
Nankow pass. It is covered with mythological and 
synibolica! sculptures, evidetitly of Indian origin. U 
probably the bottom pntt of an old lui^oda that 
was butlt '^across the street,” as it Ls still known by 
that name. This pagoda, we arc told, ihongh erected 
for the bcnefic of the localityt proved an object of 
such terror to the superstitions Mongols coming souths 
from their native wilds, that they could not be in¬ 
duced to pn5S under it^ and so it was necesESir}', in 
the early part of the Ming dyrmstj^ to remove the 
upper part of the pagoda, the policy of the govern¬ 
ment being to conciliate and attract these wild 
nomads. Sm^eral Euroiwans, who had poised that 
wriy, had noticed the village and the archway. Father 
Gcrbillon^ who waR there on his way to Mongolia, in 
ifiSSp says : “ The village might pass fora little town. 
The gate by which it b entered is like a triumphal 
arch”; and the Russian linikowshi+ in i8jo, saysi 
■" Here the road begins to be very diffitult, especially 
for carriages, and does not change for a distance of 
five as far as the fort of Kiu Young 

the principal defence of thb pas^gfc The interior of 
the middle gate is ornamented with figures of heroes 
seulphircd on the walk” Mr. A. Wylie, howevef, 
was she first to draw attenEion to the inscription foutirl 
on the nrchwayt and in. a paper read before the Royal 
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Asiatic Society^ in he produced the whok of it 

with a translation. Without introducing aJl of it 
here, wc tnav selcKit one or two sentcacts such as 
these: namo bhagnvate I oni bhur om bhCir 

om bhCir om sedhayai sodhaya^ ^nsodhaya visodha- 
ynsama,” &:cl The words are Sanscrit, but they art: 
repeated by the people with no knowledge of their 
meaning. The transktion of the fir^ portion of die 
inscription is as fnllow'^s^ “ Qm I adoration to the 
holy Euddhrv ^'ho art ciraked abo\’e the three worlds 
—adoration to thee I which is equivalent to Om Bhiir 
oml Bhuroml Bhfir om *. Purify, purify* completely 
purify I O ihou incomjjarable one, who embracest alL 
spaccp and whose splendour has appropriated the 
sphere of knowledge 1 thou who art wekoine of all 
the Tatbagatas, w^hose sjieech Is blessing, and who art 
imniortah tonsecjate me by Sfiritikling me with holy 
water and the great mwdni [the seal or sign made 
with the fingers] with tile words of mj^lic prayer/' 
&c- The inscription If mixed up with disconnected 
charm words, and if any meaning can be assigned 
to it, the object of the w'orda is to produce a 
mystical purity and deliverance for all who repeat 
it arigliL 

In all the little rnamials w'hich occur iu such 
numbers throughout China, similar mystic sentences 
are giveu as necessary for assisting the worshipper. 
Such phrases as “ Om, lam I S™ 1 Scou li, scou lj 
[srif srij Mo-ho seou^li,” occur throughout tiieir 
pages, used as invocations or nmgicaJ charms for 
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bringmg ihe heart into union mlh the principle of 
being. It would be needless tn produce other ei- 
amplesp as they are all of one character, and consint 
of broken, comipt sentences, extracted from Indian 
books, and drawn up at a late ptuiod iu the history qf 
the tcltgion. These sentences are called To-lo-ni 
and arc used not only m the usual recita¬ 
tion of prayers, but on apcchl occasions^ such as the 
senict for asking for rain. Tliere is a special tea' 
tise for this purpose published liy royal mandate in 
China, and called Uie “great cloud-wheel rain-asking 
Sfi/rit" The preface to it wa^ written so recently as 
rySo A.Lh, by an enipenor of the present dynast)', 
Kien-tung. The theory of compelling rain to fall is 
connected with the very old belief in the fciistence of 
dragons, or rtagai, who either w ithhold or grant rain 
according to tlicir benevolent or malevolent disiHHi- 
tioiL Bud dim revealed certai n sentencea which 

would have the power, when properly repeated, to 
oven::ouie all evil itiElucnces and produce a good dis¬ 
position among the and so cause mn to fall 

I'be'ie sentences l^c delivered to the great dragon-king 
nnd they are recorded in the r/?/ra. T hey are like 
the rest i “ Tan-chi-ta Tq-lo-nip To-lo ni, Yan-io-loni 
San-pcvlo-ti-sse-che, pi-che-yc/' 7'hesc being re¬ 
peated in the order given are supposed to liAvc tlie 
pow'cr rtijutred ; and they are eo repeated by the 
Chinese* 

But perhaps the rnoat complete body of magic 
sentences to be found in any Chinese work are those 
which occur In a popular x^/ra called the " Ling-yen- 
king ; and a? a considemdoTi of this work will illuji- 
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trate the late philasophical chamcter of Budilhisni^ 
perSiaps this is n proper place to refer to iL 

It has long been suspected^ that the development 
of BaddhtSTH led to the later forms of Hindoo Buper- 
stition known as the worship of YishiiiU, Siva, Jtc. 
There Ls much to support this opinion. We might refer 
10 tlie account given by Hiouen Thsang^ in the tenth 
book of the " Si-yu-kij" refemrig to the construction of 
the Bmhntara convent by King Sada patron of 
Hdgaijuna, a most distinguished UuddhLst scholar* 
This convent, which was probably somewhere near 
Nagpore, was consecrated to Parvat!, under her name 
of *'Tbe ELick we are told that Brahmans 

and Buddhists lived together in its caves^ until ibe 
btter were expelled by force by the former* 
hapiiened here occurred also at a celebrated convent 
called Nalandn, in south Debar, about 30^ south east 
of PalnSL This monastery^ at one time held as lusny 
as 10,000 monks, fotiuing the moht splendid Buddhist 
csLibiishment ill India, li was celebrated as a place 
for study, both for Brahmimical books and those of 
nuddhisTn. In the end the two systems coalesced. 
Among other works originating from this establish- 
ment IS the one called liriefly by the name given 
above^r—ibe Ijcng^ycn-king,—but when wTitten in full 
**Shcu-lung-ycn-king,” or ^^.Sbrangama SCitrar” It wa-S 
brought to China and translated by Paramiu in 
705, Now, on page 30 of the eighth book of this 
jriUm, it is slated, that ** this volume was brough t from 
India and belongs to the * Kwan-ting *' scdiool" ^Phe 
school so named is, in Satiscrtl, called the Murddhlb- 
hishiktas, or the “head-baptised.” The explaJiBllon 
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of this Ililc ^VCB in the referred to is thiis,, 

that those who hold the principles of this book, on 
them the wisdom of ^rathagata descends and washes 
the “head of the heart,** just as the Kshaitriya king 
is bapilsed at hia consecration^ This explanation is 
a pEausible one^ and may probably account for the 
custom of sprinkling water on the head commonly 
practised in Tibet, but only administered in China 
to high personage?, who arc thereby admitted into the 
Euddhist church and solemnly invested as protectors 
of religion. But there is another, and more probable, 
derivation of the temij as applied to a Buddhist 
schooL We are told by Colebrooke (Essays," p* s 7 z), 
that among the mised classes in India there is one 
called Miirdhdbhishktu, which consists of those bom 
from a Brahman and a w oman of the Kshattriya class. 
Now'j the application of this term to a Buddhist school 
seems to uitlinatt: the tnixed character of the tenets 
held by those bel onging to it, tliat they were Buddhist 
and Brahman intermixed: and such is the character 
of the book wc are considering. Its principles are 
thescj, iliat there ia but one universal soul, which by 
a sort of inversion 1 $ conceived of as multiplied, but 
only in error ; that this is the one ^ ever-qtiict yet 
ever-shining^' reality; that wc and all that lives aitr 
one with it. By removing the dost from the mirror 
all I's clear ; so by removing false and inverted thoughts 
about ourselves from the heart, wc are restored to our 
one and true condition The subject is illustrated in 
many ways, btic to mentEou only one: Buddha 
desires to show that our ideas of multiplicity are a 
delusion, he therefore takes a soft emd embroidered 
Q 
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handkerchief, nmd m the 5i|;ht of the congiegaticm 
Eted in it n tnotj then^ shnwittg it to i\ii[iiidaf he s^d, 
What call yoa this Anondi ?^ He aitswered ; " It is 
called 3 knDL*^ Oti thisj Buddha repealed the act, and 
tied a secotid knot abovt^ the hist, and asked 
** What tall you thts?" They implied auain: ^^Thh 
is a second knoi^" and then he Tepeaied the same 
thing and the oame question until knots had been 
tie<i Buddha then addressed Ananda and said : 
^■"When I (kst ded the handkerchief you said it was 
made into a knot; yet the handkerchief itself is one 
piece of silk : how then can you speak of a secondi, 
third, and fourth knot as distinct from the first and 
the handkerchief?” On this Ananda replied: 
**LrordI this Talliable emLroitkred handkerchJisf^ 
originally woven from silken threads into its prirsent 
form, although in itself essentialli'onc sub^tancCj mayt 
when tied up into kiiots, be spoken of as knotted, 
even if there were a hundred knots : on what ground 
then does Buddha demm: to the fmcnc?^' Buddha 
addressed Aoanda i ** You allow, with ftspect to this 
embroidered silk, that in its original character it is 
but one j but when I tied each successive knot you 
said it was each time a distinct knot: you should^ 
therefore, clenriy understand the nature of this 
inquiry^ that substantially [essentially] this silk hand- 
kcrehief is one and the same, but that accidentally 
[by circumstances] it Is called by the name of each 
successive knot Now then, tell me what you think : 
Each knot 1 tied dow-n to the sialh you told me was 
a different knot I propose now to undo this sisth 
knot: do I thereby adect the handkerchief as onen 
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ur IhL^ remaining five knots ?Afiandn replied : ** No ] 
lord, the last knol iy difTcrent from the firsts and yet 
the handkerchief remains the same." "So is it,'' 
Euddha said^ ‘*vrith your stx organs of sertio :uid the 
great unity. If you keep the kaiots tied, there must 
ofnecesdty rise the thooglit, * This knot is tliis and not 
thnt/ so the question of this and that is raised. If 
you iivani to get rid of this thought, all you have to 
do is to tie no knots, or untie tlirra ail, you will then 
have the saiue handkerchief with nut knots—so is it 
with ilie senses. From the firslr, your mind and nature 
being in disorder and conftision^ there haa arisen a 
false exeitemenE of a knowledge derived from sense 
from sight, and thw knowledge wildly ciccrcised 
has produced endless deceptions : at last, worn out 
with excessive action, Lhe sight has caused the belief 
in objects of ^nse^ as the eye hitigued sees in space 
fanciful objects, iigures, and sky-Howers. But ready 
in the depth of the /ivc sight-power tbero lies no 
cause or ground for this deception ; thus from 
of action have sprung up as qualities and character¬ 
istics of this false appearance the ideas of worldly 
phenomena, mountains and rivers, the gnrat ■earth, 
death, and Nirv'ana j these all alike arc but perishing 
qualities of a conditioned caistence,'^ 

Anundu said: The excessive action and confusion 
of which you speak I take to correspond to the tjnng 
of the knots ; tell me then how to get rid of it/' 
Then Tathiifiata, with his htuidi taking the knotted 
handkerchief, snioothed out the left part of it, and 
said ; Is it now untiud, Ananda?” To which hu 
answered, " No.” Tlien the lord^^shaking out the other 
Q a 
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\mn with his hand, smoothed it to the rights and said: 
** Is it now iintiecij Ananda f ” To w'hich he answeredp 
*' N o! Thelord then addnd^ “ I hav'e smoothed the silke n 
napkin ouh on the right and left* and yet you say it is 
npi untied : tell tiK then^ how is it to be unloosed ? " 
Towh ich Ananda answered: You mus t lake the middle 
part, the heart oT the knot^ then separate each part, 
and it will come tintied.T' Buddha replied : "Good 1 
good r Ananda, if you wish to unde thts knots [and 
make all smooth] begin at the hearu'^ 

By this enigtiiaticiil method Buddha b supposed 
to enhibit the non-reality of qualities or distlnctlonSi 
and to show that the mode of recovery is by undoing 
or doing away with the inversions or delusions of 
sense. In order to accomplish this, we must begin 
at the heart; and to get the heart right and the 
dclnrions corrected^ he impents to his followers a long 
series of sacred words or charms by the repetition of 
which the end w ill he readied Tliese J/raram\ which 
will be found in the seventh bookj are 4:^7 in number^ 
and consist of Sanscrit words, including the objects 
of common Hindoo worship—such as Farvatk Nara- 
yana^ Kuveia* and so oti—conjoined with the names of 
the Buddhas and the sacred hnoks. So that here we 
find the idea fully developed, of the power of words, 
whencesoever derived,to govern the heart and produce 
fnagical effecta. These JJtardm are explained in a 
fiDciful way in a work published at Canton in the 
twenty-seventh year of the reign of Taou-Kwang (a.p. 
[84S), the fourth month, the eighth day. Each 
syllable is restored to its true sound, and the whole 
[lut together so as to appear to make some sense. It 
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is plain the priest who undertook the task did not 
understand his workj forhc gives us the most randoni 
exphmations of ordinary Sanscrit words, f c is enough 
for uSp however, to gather that the use of these thanoed 
words was introduced into Buddhism at a time when 
the syEtem was losing its distinct character from 
connexion with Brahmanbrn. 

It will be plaiU;^ from what has been said, that the 
practical teaching of Buddha has been to a great 
extent effaced in China by the later growth of Pan¬ 
theism and inyatic fancies. The “ heart ** is regarded 
as the substantive basts of ad things and lo get this 
hearty Or heart of Bodhi^ is^ the aim of the disci pit. 
This he attempts by the practice of meditation or 
reverie, or else by the repedtion of wordi And 
whilst he is forbidden by tlic finit principles of hfs 
^th to do any haimj he is not encouraged to practice 
any good. We do not wonder^ therefortv that the 
Buddhists are sometimes compared to drones or 
nojeious insects. The character of the ChinesCj as a 
practical and industrious race, forbids them to attach 
importance to idle and fruitless habits of dreaming 
away life; but yet, on the other hand^ theit natural 
superstition prevents them from whoUj discounte¬ 
nancing those who pretend to have magical powers 
over the elements and the future worlds—hence the 
strange medley of practical common sense and help, 
less resignation to supematuml influences found 
^mong them. The very boatman, who works hard for 
his few cosh, will bum his paper and make the sign 
with his lingers before he makes his momiDg venture. 
And the scholar* who pretends to despise Buddhism 
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and th^ teaching nf Bnddlm, has at hia Hogcis' 
end the scntcncea contained in the books supposed to 
possess magical virtue. The present wrfter had great 
diihcultj in persuading his teacher to go over with 
him and eiq^lain the short s 6 /ra known as the •* Heait- 
Sfitm but on one occBsion, wlien the book had aeci- 
dentally been mislaidp he found that the 
knew the whole of it by heatl, and there was no 
ooinsion to *eek far the book. And so also, as stated 
in the early pages^ of this work-when the YauT^n of 
Veh Ming-^in., the govemOT of the two provineeGi 
was entered, itt 1S57, by the ttiDops Ufider Sir M- 
Seymnur, there was found in the innermast chambet 
a massive gilt image of Klwan-yin, with the two at¬ 
tendant figures, one on either side ; and to all appeax- 
ancesp this image was the object of daily worship to 
those wUhin the pataca So in practice they con¬ 
tradict themselves. 
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CHATTER XKU- 

BVPDIIISS^f CO’^IPERKD I’RACTiCALLY* 

Duddhism Ims someiiDiEa been cotunwt^ with 
Climlisnity^ as by Mr. SpCDce Harfiy^ ^ work, 
rnlli-ct Christkmily and Buddhism CoTn[iar£iEi^* 
Such a eoffipariion is imDccc^&ary liere- Tiit bciok 
jtisl ttamed w&s wtittcu fur the instnictian and 
guidance of Buddhists; for them the coiiii^orison 
was dcslmblt^ but for onrselvcsp as ChtLstiatis, it is 
less so. one who has studied the question will 
netrd to be toUi that Buddliism is wanting in the 
great requisites of religioii. It fails to nieet the 
ease of the world outside die congregadoo “; it 
does not ennoble the daily occujTalioiits of buBy life 
by supplying the motive—to please God ; tiur has it 
any auificient power to draw the w'orld back, to diity^ 
This power msides in a couvictiori of God*s love. 
The conviction rests upon a knowledgf, foundeil on 
reasonAble evidence. But Euddhisiu rests to a great 
extent on legends^—the ideas of a bygone age. If 
“ the cock to be sacrificed to ^sculapiuSi” like die hy 
in the oinUiieiitp damagea the high opinion we might 
olherwi&e form of the teaching of Socrates, certainly 
the legends and fables of Buddhism arc equally da¬ 
maging. They appear to be Ihded remnants of what 
was once known or believed to be true- Never- 
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thdess, Buddhiam haa naswored a great purpose in 
ihe religious histoiy of the world—nor shwild we^ at 
imy rate as Christiana, desire to ostracise it because 
wc arc tired of beaiing it ealEed Just. 

We shall consider, step by step^the influence which 
Buddhism probably exerted on the prevailing opinJons 
or the Ctiinese people after its introduction among thcti-k 

Confucianismi—which is, in fact, not the teaching 
of Confucius, fant the iranfl mitred doctrine of an early 
&ge,—had already shaped itself into a rigid code 
when Buddha^s diKiiples came to Loyang froiri 1 ndia- 
How would the two systems adjust tbemscivex? The 
only parts of early Confucianism that retinire notice 
are the impljcd acknowledgment of a belief in a 
personal God {S^an^ /i) and the duty of sacrifice. 
With reference to the belief in Shaug-li. we will 
follow the Steps of a recent writer on the subject in 
his analysis of this question' Atlem|iling to analyse 
the most important passages of the Chinese classics* 
with a view to wreure correct understanding of the 
religious ideas of the Chinese, icc. iooo-iooo, on 
the subject of Shang-df we must begin with Yaou .'md 
BhuOt who lived at the time of Abraham. Bhun 
Baoiheed eiJCCiaJly to Shang ti i sacriiiced purely 
lo the fils honoured ones; ofTered appropriate sacri¬ 
fices to the hills and rivers, and extended [his wor¬ 
ship] to the host of spirits." This passage (the nTtter 
observes) appears to show clearly tliat Shsng-ti is the 
highest of the invisible powers worshipj^ed by the 
Cbinesc 2,000 years EiC I'he minister \ Ui giring 
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advice to the emperor Sliun, Saji'S; “You -will brightly 
receive gifc from Sliong-lL” T’aiig, the rounder of 
the Shang dynany, having summoned his people to 
alUck thu tyrant Kcfi, says; " 1 fear Shang-ti; I 
dare not hut punish him," "When returned to his 
capiial, he says; "'iTie great Shang-ti has conferred, 
even on the inferior people, a moral sense, compli¬ 
ance with which would show their nalunt invariably 
right.” Closing his speech, he says: “The ways of 
Shang-li are not invari^le | on the good doeis ho sends 
down all blessings, on the evil doers he sends down 
all 

After numerDus extracts, the writer sums up hi^ 
arguitieirt thus Shan^-ti is viewed^ in the first 
instance, as ttic highest of all spirits to whuiu the 
ancient Chinea^ offered their sacrifices ; secondly, as 
the creator and ptesen-er of who has canferred 
upon men a moral sense | next* as one who gnvems 
the world, and can put down mighty kings and exalt 
them of low degree; next, as one who only wishes 
to do men goqd, but punishes ihc evil doers j nest,, 
as one wUh whom good emperors are after their 
deulh ; next, as one who by dreams and visions of 
the night opens the understanding of men ; next, 
as a holy being whom the impure cannot approach ; 
and finallyi its one who is also gracious and merciful 
to penitents. I think every oncj^ he **inu5t say^ 
considering tliat the ancient Chinese embodied these 
religions ideas in the term Shang ti, that wc here 
have the purest idea of God^ which a heathen, un¬ 
aided by special rcvelaiioiiT, could possibly attain to. 

This wiiler believes, or is tempted to believe, that 
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we Have, in ibe Chinese conceptsL>n of Shang-ti^ a 
literal and exact connterpcirt of F,l-eljon, the high^ 
God of ^^ekhLzedeti, ii remruiiit, he thinks^ of an 
older and purer form cf worship whidi may have 
been prescr^'ed ihrongh contact wstHi or tradition 
d^rEved from^ n Semitic tribe dwelling among the 
Chinese^ unless some of the ancestors of the Chin^u 
were tbcm^clt^es descended troin Shem^ 

With reference id this belief^ we have sttfij In the 
jKevioiis pages, that the Buddhists deny tire cxktcncc 
of a pcrsoitai God, 

They auribiite creation, as we term it, to the action 
of filed Saws of destrnctbn and renovation. They 
say, that it is by the mutual excitation of wind and 
water*' that everything h changed and renovated^ 
and that the process is an eEcmal one^ They drny, 
also, that reword comes from God^ or punishmept; 
they aBimi that octiong in themselves bring their 
results, and that aO we do lends to this result. They 
do not deny the existence of spirits; like the Chineniei 
they will speak of the sis lionoured ones, the spirits 
of hills, and riversp and trees, and the host of lower 
spirits occup}Tng the depths beneath ; but they will 
not worship any as the higbeBt of M spirits, llie 
Inevitable resnltt therefore^ of contact would Vie a 
tendency to lower the cont:eption of Hhang-li; eithcF 
to fritter it away into *Va principle^" or to degrade it 
to a spirit or demon of an order far below the con¬ 
ception of God, And this result, so far as we can 
gather, did foUow'; the substitution of a MiU li\ an 


means the **hl^h 
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occult principle for nn active difcctor and niler, did 
uike plflce in the later pliilosophy* and the worship 
uf spirits in the place tjf the supfemfi spirit has 
heccTDc general among the i?eopI& Whether this 
f^TQccss of dedinc or degradarion wOLild have occurred 
indctjcndently of Buddhist tencbiiTg and dogma can¬ 
not lie dclerruined with certniuiy, We know Umt In 
the time of Confucius ^ch a process had set in, for 
wc art told ” he departed froni tho higher faith of 
his ancestots^ and, by sanctioning the warship of 
spirits, and omitting all mention of Shang-li, he 
reduced that deity to the position of one among the 
host of heaven. Once only docs he speak of Shang- 
ti . . . . but he deduced nothing from it either to 
spiritualise his teachings or to elevate his practice. ^ 
WTicn the denial of God, and therefore of Shang ti* 
by the Buddhists, as suprensep added its w^dght to 
the growing neglect, it is probable the result to which 
we have alluded above was at any rate promoted and 
encouraged. 

The old ritual ot the Cbinese ordained sacrifices* 
The cmiicror was commanded to sacrifice to heaven i 
and at the present dny the imperial worship of Shang- 
ti on the round billack to tlie south of the city of 
Peking Ls surrounded wuh all the solemnity of which 
such an occaaon Is capable. *^Xhe altar is a beauriful 
marlile structure, ascended by twenty«veu steis, 
and ornamented by circular balustrades on each of 
its three terraces .... Here the ernperor kucelif, 
sniTOursded first by the circles of the terraces and 


^ Confucuniksm,^ ^i. ^4. 
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tiieir enclosing wall^ and then by the circle of the 
horizon,^ He thus seema to Iiirnsclf and to his court 
to be the centre of the ticdverse^ and* turning to the 
north,^ nssuming the attitude of a subject, he ac¬ 
knowledges by prayer and by hla pHositaou that he is 
mfenoi to Heaven alone. , »* ^ As might be espectedi 
careful distinctions are made in the sacnlices. The 
animals ordinarily used for food by the ancient 
Chinese, and the fruits of the earth known to them, 
are almost all included .... But the great distin- 
guishii^ Siign of superiority is the offering of a whole 
burnt offering to heaven [a firsl-bom nmlej” 

The Buddhists denounce sacrifices. In his inter¬ 
view with the henuits called Bhargnvides^ on his road 
to Vaisaik the young prince who was to become 
Buddha^ watched their modes of worship and inquired 
as to their sacrjf?ce3. is the nature of the reli¬ 

gion which consists in offering up sacrifices?" he said. 

It is a cnstoni which has been handed dowti from very- 
remote they replied* those w'ho worship 

the Gods tnust aacrifice.'"' . * . . will ask you, 
then," said the prince* “ if a man, in worshipping the 
godS| sacrihees a sheep and so does w^ell, w'hy should 
he not kill hb child and m da l>cttej? Surely there 
can be no merit in killing a sheep 
And, consequcntlyp in the Buddhist system all 
bloody sacrifices arc aba] bhed. They offer flowers 

* Which 33 afly hjiTe Ueen llic ijrounil.iifctrk of ihf old uleA of 
the Ho 3 v Chlkranutttn, or whcct-ltinjg^ wh^ ihe Ch^U^n has 
been i-uppottd to reprint the hoTuon. 

■ BnJdlu, ftlio, iIk! grcnl Koly Kins, like :i 
turned hli face lo the porU) when he d iH_ 
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and incense, and somelime^ cates and either food of 
that sort, buE no flesh or the life of any creatuiiL 

*rhis, too, would affect the popular bcBcf iii China^ 
as U did in India. ^*Thc king of Mithila^" the KLfhia 
told the prince^ “aaciihced to the gods coutitlt^ 
victims, hoping to attain the happiness of heaven”; 
but when Buddhism was esiabibhicdr the great i^oka 
forbade any creatare to be put to d^^th^ and went so 
far^ in keeping with his prindples^ as to establish 
liDspitals^ or mercy-houses, for the rostoralion of sick 
and w^ounded animals, and the administration of 
medicine. So in China, the monasteries arc, many 
of them at least, receptacles for living creatures, who 
find asylums there. The Haichwang temple of Hananj 
which has so frequently been described by European 
visilof^ has its special department for " prcrsenLng 
life.^ And in a popular work, largely clrciiiated 
among the lower orders, describing the future punish¬ 
ments of the w]cked„ special wrath is threatened 
against those " who take life"; whilst the bliss of a 
happy metempsychosis h freely offered all those whe 
are instrumental in saving the life even of the meanest 
creaturcL It h probable that the influence of Buddhisni 
in this particular has been largely felt in Chint 
Although sacrifices are freely offered to Confucius, 
for instance, of which wc read in ^*Thc History of the 
Temples of the Sage,"'* yet it is imposisible to deny that 
tenderness for Life mugi have been increased among 
the people by the presence of the vast number of 

' Acccrdtdg ta thij work, 6 boUadoi a^fpOOO S»4ciO sbrEp, 

a,SC3Ci d«r, amt J^yoo hara aie fucrififcid in the icmpte? ot 
Confodas anniullj. 165, 
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Buddhist fraternities in tHcir midst: and, very pro¬ 
bably, in tbt Hystem of saeiificea, wkich tirr 
much identified with the binning of paper and the 
cracking of squibs, al least in the daily and popular 
^VQTsblp of tbe cro'srds^ 

But with nil thft cicfairiial reverence of m Chinese 

towards the spirits and demons, and of the cnip«“r 
lo^vaids heaven, there seems to be Hlttc of a spiritual 
AT ekvating character in their national leligton. It tR 
hard and practical. They worship Confucius as de- 
voutly os they adore heaven. " From the time of the 
Emperor Karai-Ti (jo6-ig4 n-c-) present 

, duT, Confucius has been, Diitwordly at least, me 
obi^t of the (iioat supreme veneration and devout 
wotihip of every occuijant of the throne. “ 

kive heed erected to his honour m every city in the 
empire, and his worship, which was ongmaUy con- 
finii to his native state, has for the last i.soo 
been as nniveisal as the study of the literature whi^ 
COES by his name- 'JThe most important and sacred 
temple la that adjoining his tomb in Shantung, on 
whkh all the art of Chinese aithncclun: has been 
lavished . . . second only to this temple la the 
Kwotsztkccn, at Peking, the roam difference licmg 
that here there ore no images. .. .To this temple I c 
empertjr goes in state twice a year, and having twice 
knelt and sia times bowed his head to the ground, he 
invokes the presence of the Sage in th«e wo^ = 
'Great art thou. O perfect sage 1 thy virtue is full, 
tliv doctrine is complete- Among mortal men. there 
hos not been r h int ciIUbIh AJl tiiigs honour e«. 
Thy statutes and laws have come gloriously dovrn. 
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Thou ait the father of this imperial school Row- 
rcntly have the Bacritkial vessels been set out. I'ull 
of awe we souiui ottr dmiii.s and bells. The spirit 
being now supposetl to be present, (he ceremony is 
gone through of (ireaenting the appropriate oflerirgs, 
which consist, according to circumstance^ of pieces 
of satin, wine* salted tiger's flesh, dried fish, dried 
and minced venison, tninced hare, minced Bsh, a 
pure black bullock, a sheep, or a pig. Hie officiating 
mandjirin then reads the following prnyer: ‘On this 
, . . month of this year, f, the emperor, offer n sac¬ 
rifice to the philosopher K'tirg, the ancient teacher, 
the perfect sage, and say.—O teacher, in virtue equal 
to heaven and earth, whose diJClrlnes embrace the 
ftnsc times nnd the present, thou did.st digest and 
transmit the sis classics, and didst hand down Ics-sons 
for all generations. Now in this second month of 
spring (or ntitumn), b reverent observance of the old 
statuteSi, with victims, silks, spirits, ami fruits, T care¬ 
fully offer sacrifice to thee t With thee ore associated 
the philosopher Yen, continuator of thee ; the philo¬ 
sopher Tsang, eahibitor of thy fumiamcrml princi¬ 
ples j the philosopher Tsae-tsic, transmitter of thee .; 
and the philosopher Mang, second to ihce! Mayst 
thou enjoy the offerings.* “ 

Tills will give an bsight into the cold worship Md 
a.Ttiilcial devotion of the national religion of China, 
T'he thought is forced on iw, ns we road the prayer 
with the context, that a royal toastmaster is apostro 
phising the spirits of the deceased philosophera, 
whilst they ore being regaled with minced venison, 
salted tiger’s Besh, and wine- And this character 
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seems to pervade the entire Bystem of Confuciaiiism-^ 
The Pu'sa, placed in a comer of the room on its tiny 
altnj, with a joss-stick burning before it, genenUy 
a god of wealth or happiness, who is sujipltcated in a 
n'^ 3 itter^^f-fact w^iy for ** g<x>d custoin " and a ^^lacliy 
bargain ""; wlulst in the temples the bare tablet, with 
the inscribed name, is adored aa a inattct of (amily 
business and as a transmitted duty, with no reference 
to the higher powers of dur spiritual imlicre. 

flow difTeTeni this from the worship of the Bud¬ 
dhists 1 If it he ime they w orship only a principle, 
yet it is a principle embodied in a life. The mistcy 
of Kwan-yin was illustrated in the mercy of the living 
Utiddhau Her willitigiiess to save is only the ei- 
pressipn of Briddlta’s aim in being born ; not only 
being bom onect but through a succession of ages; 
and the thought rises even higher^ when the recoi- 
IcctioD of his sLifferings for the sake of all that 
breathes “ is joined with the sentiment of mercy. It 
{s well to recollcc t the Buddhist theory—for, after all^ 
it is but theory^—on this point. The fitness of Buddha 
to be a supreme teacher consists^ not “in his having 
digested and transmiUed the sis classies,” but in 
having during a Bucoession of lives perfected himself 
in the highest morality or moral virtue* He com¬ 
pleted the /4ramifdj, as they are called, and the last 
of these is the perfection of charity in com¬ 

pleting which he ^vc up his flesh to feed the hungry 
tiger-cubs^ his eyes to give sight to the blind, his 
blood to satisfy the ravenous hawk, his head to the 
king of Tuxila, his children, wife* money, and all 
that he had to the Brahman who begged thcriL All 
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this may be inventioiij but it ctnbodies Ibe idea fomed 
of Buddha's character as a teacher—he had done all 
this and much more, exemplUjing his self-sacri¬ 
ficing principles j and when the people how at his 
shtinc they do, in fact, worship the ideal they have 
formed of a being clothed with such a character. 

We may suppose, therefore, that the introduction 
of Buddhism among the Chinese tended in some way 
to elevate their thoughts and give some tinge of 
spirituality to their worsHifX At any cate, it must 
have brought them to a knowledge of a worship 
distincl from that of the mere powers of nature, or 
deified intellect, and as it did this, or tends to thk 
it has answered a great purpose, 
iTic Chinese regard what is called the '^superior 
nian ^ as holding rank nest below Confucius. ITie 
sage” was incapable of evil. *' Bom of a perfectly 
pure nature, he had but to follow the dictates of life 
will to walk in the paths of virtue."^ But the superior 
man was not so,—he W'as subject to faults and fail¬ 
ings- he was endowed with no special grace by nature, 
but, by carefully perfecting the good implanted in 
him, his way became identical with that of heaven, 
and of earth, and of all things; and he does all 
this with a view " to give to the people." 

The Buddhist represents this character in his de- 
scripiion of a Bodhisattva, This being has all human 
qualities, but is possessed of Bodhi, or perfect wisdom. 
And he eicrcfee* this wisdom for the good of others; 
“having benefited himself, he desires to benefit 
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all,”—^tbis is tile phrase usually cmployied to indicate 
such a ciiaractftr. The effect of this teaching is 
exhibited in the faclj that the Chinese, whethet 
Jfiiddhists or not, term their Idols or figures by this 
general term of Pu-sa, It is used for ah ptwposea of 
this kind, and doubtless the character of the Bodhi- 
sattva baa been tnmjiferred in some degree to these 
idols. ’t^Tiether the idea of the '•'stipedor dann” has 
been afTected by such a dchtittiDn of the Jlodhisatlva 
as we have gi^^n is not easy to detemine ; but iht 
two thoughts^ or ideals of human excellenoe, exhibited 
by those next in order to the ^ge run side by 
side* and, we can hnrtlly doubtt have mutually affected 
each other. 

And aa the Euddhist has the “ way " for obtaining 
the chamctct of superiority, or saintliness, so also hfii 
the Confucion. It is thus described in the “Book of 
llreat Learning'^ —“The ancients^ wishing to bo sin¬ 
cere in their tlioughta, first extended to the ulfflost their 
knowledge:. Such extension of knowledge lay in the 
EiivcsiSgation of thingsj things being inviistigated^ 
knowledge became cornplete; this knowledge being 
complete, their thoughts ware sincere ; their thoughts 
being sincere, their beam were then rectified; their 
heart s being rectiffed, ttieir persons were cultivated ; 
their persons being culthTHedi their ramilics were 
regulated ; their families being regulated, their states 
were rightly govcuned j their status being rightly 
governed, the whole empire was made tranquil and 
happy^** This tTaru|uIlHty of tlie empire was the main 


* Doogloi, p, 92. 
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object How cliffercm the "way" of the Siiddliist 
his fltin mis to £hake oK every fetter that kept him 
in life. The Imppines of the world was to escape 
the joys of any aflcr-tife ; and the wny to this was by 
the noble iKith kid down by the Teacher. Here, 
agaiiif the material aims of the CoDfacian were brooglit 
into coUision with the hagherntid spizimal aspinitioiis 
of the Buddhist ; and, whilst we eatmot doabt tliat 
there would he an acconimodauoii, |>crhaps on the 
one side as well as the other^ the direct effect 
would be to mark out more distinctly the broad line 
of diffeiencet—hence the angry controversy which 
Bprang tip at an early date betwi^en the one party and 
the odier, tJie constant perseciition that arosOj and 
the final rejection of the Buddhist creed by the 
Court. 

Butf in order to make this more evident, we must 
explain, in the following section, the ideas of the future 
immediately following the present life as entertained 
hy the Buddhists In China. 
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I?liAVF-K AKty HULL. 

Tmlre is a. n^-ork in ihu Buddhist coltection in Cliina, 
wiiitun by Fading to confute the sceptical opinions of 
Fu-yL Fu-yi was a stem enemy of Buddhism, lie 
lived in the time of the EmiJcnor Kaou-Tsu 
6i&-6sy), the first of the Tang dynasty. He pro¬ 
posed to the emperor that the monks and nua!^ 
should he obliged to resume secular life and bring 
up children, and so beneht the state, ” The mason 
they adopt the ascetic life,^ he sa)i^ is to avoid 
contributing to the revenuce and then he proceeds 
to accuse the priests of idieneas and stiperstition. 
To thiS) it replied that Buddha was a sage^ and it 
was wrong to speak ill of him | but Fu-yi replied 
that loyalty and filial piety are the greatest virtueH, 
and that the monkst disregarding both these, nere 
guilty of gross neglect. His opponent, the BuddhL^t, 
replied simply by stating that the punishment of hell 
awaited his vilihcr. 

The Confucianisits do not believe in future punbrh- 
merit—-they afiect to ignore it; but Bu<ldhist teach¬ 
ing is very dbtlnct on the points Whence it was 
derived, ts a d&Mcult questiDfi to answer, but the 
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cfTecl it has produced* in ihe case df the lower orders 
in China* will be seen froin whai w\[] be said. 

The earlj esc school of Buddhists say, that below 
the earth there are eight great hclk (i) Sanjiva i the 
lierwns born here are provided with iron claw-s^ with 
which they tear and mangle each other’s fiesh. Lying 
or^ the ground* thus torn and mangled* a freezing 
wind blows on them, lliis causes them to revive. 
The unhappy wretches had thought with thennselves 
“ now life is over*’’^ but* alas 1 they have again to endure 
their torments. 1*drn and gashed^ they are driven 
froni one place to another, till at last they emerge 
into a froiiiiur place of punishment [a little heO], 
from H^hich lliey may be re-horn in a higher state: 
IVithout describing these places of punlshmeiit^ we 
will only add their names ns they occur in the books. 

(а) Tlie K;lla tttftJ hell: for disobedience to 
parents, 

(3) The Sanghata hell: for hatred* envy, or ].iass[on. 

(4) The Rail rlvahclL for murderers and poisoners. 

(5) Maharaurava! for heretics and malefactors. 

(б) llie I'apana belli for those who have killed 
animals and roasted or baked ihcm. 

(j) Pratapana bell ■ for apostates: 

(S) TTie Avltchi; here there is no intermission 
of piinishmcnt It is the lowest of the hells* and 
allotted for those guilty of reviling Buddha, or shed¬ 
ding the blood of a holy man. 

The dest^ription given of Avitebi ia this :—** It is 
9*000 = 6 miles] square* and is sur¬ 

rounded by a sevenfold iron wall. It is full of 
instnimcnts of torture, ^\'l1en a wicked man is near 
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dentil, hch liumed off before Jeinnini the judge of 
the dendj who thus adtlresse^i him; * Wicked man I 
when alive you prepared yourself for hell—dis- 
obediemt to fothcr and motherp following every kind 
of false doctrine! Nowp then, you :^hniJ be condetnned 
to AvitchL* Fot induincrible uges [but not Enter- 
inbable] he endtires there the dreadful pa^ of 
bum log and misEry- The hetorB, ^eifing their victimSp 
flay them as they stand, and then+ holding thern 
dowti in fiery diariots, convey ihem thus through the 
litjrnfng streets i ten tliousand poisonous blasts assail 
them on every side; there is no cessation of their 
jiams for a mornent^ and so it is caUed the liell with 
no interfiii&p.ion of paln/^ 

Besides these great earth-prisons " (the word for 
heU,^ in Chincsct « eanh-priaon), there lure others 
cahed frouiier or feide prisons, through which the 
sufferers emerge. The time of suffering in each of 
these places is detcrtainedi— after the CKpiry of the 
years, the released being may be bom either on 
CAith agaiii^ as a beast or a tnan^ or else in heavecL 
There is no need to degcribe th^ heavens of the 
Buddhists, Tlmse called Kama lokas, which include 
that of the Olynipiti-dwelling gods* all admit of the 
eiijoyraent of sensuous pleasure* The superior hea¬ 
vens arc free from thiSp and the happiness consists 
inThought or pure beings The highest heavens admit 
of no thought^ nor do they exclude it j tEje condition 
here is purely transcendentaL 

Such was llae belief imported into China when the 
Buddhist books were brought thercu They had 
known hitherto nothing about such places **in the 
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ht^sL world "; Canfudus never about angels or 
otlier spiritunl beings i consequently^ tljc Chinese 
regniJed the present the happiness of socieiVi^ as 
the end of alL 

The ground wtls now changed, and we have seen 
in ibe short cxtniet above given^ whai was the result. 
Mutual rccrimiimtions ensued, and the one party or 
the other gained the ear of the reigning sovereign 
rind for a time held the upper hand But the efTect 
of the new ruhgion on the people was to introduce 
a dread of the hereafter on account of tliese threat' 
ened punishnienls. There is a boolq widely distri¬ 
buted among the people* which relates to this subject, 
—it is called the Kin-kong-king-in-kwo-tiitang-chu,^ 
or eAplanalions relating to the causes and frutlfi 
[deeds and consequences] of the dianaand SutriL^' 
In this hook ate pictures of the courts of the Ltifcmal 
regions and tlie charactcf of the punishiiiepts as¬ 
signed to the culprits brought before the tribunals. 

The first illkutration, is of the court ^' without 
favour " or partiality. On the judged seal sits the pre¬ 
sident of the Court | on either side of him is a scroll 
or mscription—on the left the earth is ii place of 
yes f yea 3 no 1 no 1*' j on the fight ‘•heaven is bright 
and eleaTt white and pure." An infernal tictor is 
dragging a culprit up the stairs, showing his Rccusa- 
tion^ he butchered oseu and dogs,” On either side 
Stands a grotesque guard* one with a head resembling 
that of a cow, the Cilber evidently the tiavesb' of a 
foreigner-—supposed to be rekted to the lower re¬ 
gions TIjcn we have an account of coses in which 
kbis crime of slaughtering aninuls had brought 
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punishment^ and the virtue of ^vtng life had ensured 
-reii'ardL 

ITuoughout the book the eye is ptuned at the 
bonible scenes attempted to be drawn—the tortures 
of the wicked, and the delight of the demons engaged 
in the disgusting details of disniembertneot, di^ 
cmbouc]ling, and hacking tbe bodies of their vie tints. 
At the con elusion of the work are rcprasenled the 
ten courts presided ov'fir by ten judges, of whom the 
Indian jemma (Yama), with his two dc^ is the fifth. 
And, to Conclusion, the wheel of inelcmpsvchosis is 
figured, in which we observe no hirih as'^'a tf'rtv/,’* 
but only the following : ^i) as noblemen; (j) ns poor 
men; (j) born from eggs (birds}; (4) apparitinnal 
birth (moths, hutteffliEs. &t); (5) from spawn; (6) 
from the womb. 

These gross exhibitions of the hereafter must tend 
to low'BT the tone of the popular roitid. It wiire fdmoat 
better, we think, that there should be no dread of the 
future than that it should be so depicted. But the 
fact renmins, that the belief in such punishments 
awaiting sinful or vicious conduct is generally ac¬ 
cepted, and has produced its efTecison the ordinary 
conduct of the people. Whilst it may in some cases 
prevent crime, it does, nevnrtheles, produce a de. 
based tone of thought, and foater superstition. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE TOLEHANT SPIUrt OF BUDDHlS^VT. 

One marked effect oa the nmsses in China resulting 
from the btermixture of Btiddhism with Corifucian- 
ism aad Taouism has been to produce a common 
mdifTereoce to the diEtmctive character of each. 

These three religions," Dr. Edkins ‘'ate truly 
national^ because the mass of the people believe in 
them aU. They arc far froin feeling it incortsistent to 
do sa What is tlie cause of this IndiffererLce ? Why 
do they care so little about finding out what is the 
truth and holding to it f The reason is thia^ that the 
three systems occupy, as it mtt, the three comers of 

a tmnglc^—the moralr metaphysical, and maierial,_ 

and are suppleracntary to each other ; they arcp there- 
forcj able to co-exist without being mutunlly destruc¬ 
tive. It was because Confucianism ' knew Cod, but 
did not honour b?m as God," titat the way left 
open for a polytheism like that of the Buddhists." 
Whether this be so or not, the fact remains, that the 
majonty of people regard with indifference ihe claimj 
of “contending sects." It seems to the present 
writer that very much of this is due to the direct 

* “ Bdi^ouj Condidon of the Ctmuair, ^ p. 5J, 
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l^rarce iDcuIcatcci by Buddhism^ Dtjat l^ostt firezicheii 
hy the J]tidd!ii£jl$, They do not attiif± weight so 
mndi to the doctrine as the life or conduct If we | 

han" on doctrinej they say^ we arc depending on a . ^ 

“QUnlity'’ ; but the object of teligian ia to J 

get rid of isudi dependence, and to ftie€ oneself fiutn | 

selfassertiotL Tliis spirit of qnietisin, or indifrcn.^ncet 
is lUustmted by tl\e whole tetiour of their Idstory, 

Paiisivc submisson Ims rawked the conduct of the 
Buddhist whcirever he is founds and opposed to this 
passive condition is all contendoo for mastery^— 
hence the tnutual accotnmodauon found amon^ the 
Chinese^ Father Hue tells ue, in his narrativnj how | 

the cGounon ir^ply to aU bn said about religion 
that the three doctrines are the and Dr. 

Fdkina gives iis a sitnilaT assurniice. This last writer 
oafrates how he was once expostulating with a poor 
man who came to the Taoul&t prlcet to get a cure for 
his illness- At this point the Taouist priest came 
to the defence of his ejsiedu * You bcheve in J esus i 
we believe in our gcjds. Religion diFers according 
to placCf and every country hits Its own divinities. 

Our object is the same m yourg,—to make men good* 

# + + + Yon honour Jeaus^ and it is very well for ycni to 
do so ; but He does not preside over China.^^ Such 
is the mode of thought and style of argument com- ^ 

taon at the present day with a large class of Chinese 
pnests^r and this Iw been brought about by ttie co 
existence of Buddhism and Confucianismj and the 
spirit of tolcmrionj or passive mdifTerence, marking the 
fomer. This tendency to reconcile the three schools 
of rehgion [s exemplified in a snml] work of some | 
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popisttkriry id Somliem Cliinaj written by a ficholar^ 
Wu-tslng^tseu, in the fir^ii: yeitr of Hien-fiing. 1 l 
cpmprbisi two treatises, tbe '"Sin^tsung-DiUHi^hi.'^ a 
Taouisiworkj and the coainitinLirj^orTAt-teen^ii con- 
tc^mpbtiTepriKti OE the "Sin-king,”^ the ''Heart SuiLra^ 
(pAraiHiita hfidaya Sytm), a welhknown BuddTiist 
hook, Tbt atm of xhh writer is to show that die 
sayings of Cotifiiciu^, Tjiou-tseti, and Buddha all 
agree in aim and meaning- The one aim h to ptirili- 
oar nature. I haFc already given a few extmcLs from 
this twok in anotiicr placed But ft will be well to 
bear in mind that this aiai or desire to reconede the 
thtue schools is an hidication of a growing mdifffer- 
ence to all religion strictly si^called, whicli is, id 
het, the cliaraeteristic of the Chinese people at the 
present day, 

Ar\ important fealute in the Buddhist dot trine is 
the supposed impossibility of the supreme God being 
capable qf cauefng or allowing sufiering. fn the 
Buddhist controversy held at Fnntura^ in Coy Ion j this 
was the point most frequently urged by the native 
priests against the Christian doctrine that the Jehovah 
of the Old Teatamctit was capable of anger and repent¬ 
ance, and that he caused suEering in punishment of 
sin. Mr, Speucc Manly and other missionaries speak 
of tho dreadful btasphemfea. of the priests iu this 
particular against the Jeho%'ah of the Old 'Icstanieul. 
It is curious tliat m the controversy of Manes with 
Afclsikus (according to Cyril, vi. 27), the jmmt urged 
agniiist the God of the Old I'estamcnt was^ th at He 


* " CaLcDx of Uiidnihist Scrij-tUlrtF," p. alia 
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was the inventor of evil'' It la the characteristic of 
Uuddhism to deplore sufferings and whatever causes 
siifTering^ as the one cvil^—hence the CDDfusion that 
lias arisen. It is plain, however, thc^ their arguinent 
will not bear the test of ordicuiry eiperioice. 
buffering Ls necessary,—the phyaician is the cause of 
suGferingt but to do good; yet this conim on place 
thought does not seem to enter into the ntind of the 
Buddhist j, he considers Btiddlia as the great physician 
to cure suffering, but in the greater thouglit of doing 
good,” the ratnor necKsilyp under present cirenrn' 
stances, of bringing good out of apparent evil, has 
not presented itself. 

In Chma, the uni versa] w^orship, or honour, paid to 
Kwan-yLuj the Al-m^tkah of Buddhism, is a proof that 
this idea of mercy is a paramount one in thek estimate 
of divinity. It hasi been brought about by the 
tenderness of the fonmler of the system ; but it 
is false; and one great lesson to be welded, as It werep 
on the mind or conscience of the people who profess 
Buddhism is, that nflliction is sometimes necessary, 
wid chastisement is not a mark of ntiger or hatredp 
but of the love of a lather who desires to bring out 
of the suffering peaceable fruits. 

Ibe idea of MAra, the cv-il princijilej as first 
recognised in Buddhism, was tiial of ** death." 
was lord of the Kama lok.% or world of sensual desirCi 
and he is drawn in the Sanchi sculptures as a tfn-Uf 
or a being of superior character. T^ere h nuthing 
approaching to the idea of deformity or monstrosity 
about his ap[^aranc£; be dwells in the upper world, 
and not beneath; but this tden was chnnged after- 
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waMfi, and in China we have revolting fetras of the 
Prince of Evil presented to us, I'hey were probably 
derived from laier Hinduism. It would he a curious 
fltudy to trace the connejeson between the Assyrian or 
Bahylonmn repmsentalions of the evil principle 
through India to China; but, at any taie^ there they 
are, and the popular idea in China of the horrid 
sprites and diabolical agents that are confedemicd 
against our happiness is mainly attributable to corru pt 
Buddhist teaching; but the earliest idea of Mira 
was not of this kind—he was the all-fjoweiful ruler 
of the world, and he exercised his power by promotinig 
the reign of sensual desires. 

With respect to itssodalaapcct, the Buddhist doctrine 
has tended to strengthen ties between parent and 
child, fay repfcsenting filial duty as one of the chief 
virtues. There is a weird sort of story told in the life 
of Buddha,know n as the *^^bhinishkrainana Sfitra,” of 
n merchant youth who w*as condemned to wear a red- 
hol iron ring round his forehead for having strut;k 
(or, kicked) his mother; and the duty of obedience 
and at^ntion to parents is indeed one of the most 
attmetive features in the character of this religion. 
I'he }a}Uthful Sima is painted (^ulpiured) at Sandri 
waiting on hia blind [larcnts, bringing them fruits 
and water doily, and because of his piety he was 
restored to lift So in the histoiy of Anoka's son, 

K u nala. He had reablcd ih e importunitks of h step¬ 
mother^ and incurred her hatred. He was sent to a 
distant appenage of the kingdam, and there by her 
craft his eyes were put out He submitced to ihe 
tiidignity without complaint, and came playing his 
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lute to ibe home of his chfldlioad, anxious lo taiow 
why he had incurred his father's displcasiircp but 
with no rcserttnnept This feature of the Buddhist 
belief musl have recommended the to the 

notice of the Chbiese, with whom this duly of filial 
piety is panunount. 

And so it would aeem that Buddhism not only 
supplemented the national faith in supplying a nieta* 
physical side to the irianglep but it added in some 
paints to the strength of the morality of the people, 
and in other points raised and ele?nted th^r concep¬ 
tions. It did oothingp however, to pramote the 
knowledge of the tme God* tior has it supplied any 
substitote for the worship of Shaug-ti, the lord and 
maker of the world ; and what it has given in Jieii 
of this, viz-f a somewhat meaningless sspnritualistii, 
win hardly compensate for the loss of the great 
thought of a ** supreme, personal Ruler ** directing 
and governing the wnrld. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

P(JI>DHJS3il CONKlpn^ED JESTB^lC.\LhY. 

TitEHK is a point nf Yiew from which we 311 ay rpgani 
the result of Buddhism ns highly advantageous^ tiiat 
is» in protnoting a correct msthetic taste, especially in 
nctifiiDiis archilecture. \Miether it be true or nut, tlia t 
a simple idea underlies all rightly-direcEed efforts 
of man to raiBe a buildmg fit for the trorship of Gud, 
in this pnrticukz Buddhism illustrates the supposed 
rule, for it the deep ecuiviction that the 

higliest divimiy was not to t>e figured by any human 
form or shape that Jed to the idea of ihc rounded 
fr/£i and the asceuding towers ot tees above the 
which called for all the power of man to erect, as 
the idea had rccjniiud ail his power to conceivu. 

The Pagoda in China li the expression of the 
Itighest expansion of the thought; and nothing, we 
may sa}V has more guided and fostered a corretl taste 
in landscape edbd and right proportions, combined 
with beauty of detail than ^ the aJinost onivcrwit 
adoption of this Indian model of a Bhagavat, or 
Pagoda-house. 

The Eyrnbohsm of the /u/^r or frorn llie 

crowning spire of which the Pagoda originates ia, IHce 
that of other sacred edifices, intended to fiprc oirt an 
idea of the w^orld, or universe, ruled over or occupied 
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by one gyprenie spint or bt^mgr TKU certainly was 
the Tfieaning of the figure and furniture of the Jewish 
tabernacle and of the temples^ As Jaseplms ays in his 
“ AntlquilieSf viiin, iv.p i. ” : **llie odour of the incense 
in the temple was an indication of God's presenci.v 
and of hifl habitadon with men " j and so, as the same 
writer observes^ Solomon rose tip and said^ ** O Lord [ 
Thou bast an eternal house^ and such as Thou hast 
cmated for Thyself out of thine own works ■ we know 
it to be the beaveiit and the air, and the earth, and 
the sea^'^ and it was a symbol of this that Solomon 
built 3 so Phito tells tia also, and Cosmos labours at 
length to show the same thing.^ So likea*ise the 
j/d/d is a hi^, solid structure, designed to be based 
on a square foundation or platform^ from which rises 
into the oil a senri^rculai dome, which Is crovtiied by 
a square rabing, or sometimes a solid cube with eyes 
on every side- The square platform represents earth, 
the semi-cbcular dome bgures Out air, the railed 
structure on the top denotes the heaven where watch 
the four gods (indicated by eyes). This was the 
first efibrt to describe in stone the idea of the world, 
or the three worlds, over which the spiritual pr&scntx- 
of Euddha was supposed to rule* In this rfu/rr 
were his relics, denoting his presencep the only 
authorised substitute for himself; but, as the s^^teni 
grew, the idea of the universe expanded alsOp and it 
w^as not only earth, and air, and heaven that had to 
be represented, but the towering worlds above the 
beaven, and after that the platfonns or plaieaux (it le 

' ■*Tflpo£TOpHji,”qucn«l by Yute, Cattiiiy, Jtivil, 
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ihe dtAj ward we can use) of heavens eatendtng 
npwarda and towards the eight poinl^ of space^— 
hence the symbDljsni expanded alsoj and above the 
cnbteal stnicttue was erected a high staff with rings 
or umbntUas, to denote world soaring above world to 
the uppenncjst empyrEan, Now* it h this crowning 
[lolcj with its rings or imibrellas, that originated the 
idea of the Pagoda, platform in this structure 

denotes a wDrld, and^ as they tower upw^irds in 
beaiitifuUy‘decreasing size, they offer to the eye an 
effort of the tnind of man to represent in stone the 
Idea of the infinite. On each side of these platforms 
there are beds and tinkling cop^wr leaves^ to denote 
the eternal '^nitjsic of the spheres ''; and the beauti¬ 
fully <an‘cd balustrades and projecting eaves are ever 
described as proper CTnbkms of the habitations of 
ihe happy beings who enjny the presence of the 
Buddhas dwelling in these supernal regions, 1'his is 
the origin of the Pagodas; and there is nothing 
which gives China its distinctive architccEuraJ chartic- 
ter W 3 mi]ch as these Buddhist stnicliiresj not used 
for worship, but to hgure oiit the dlimitahle nature of 
the S|iace in which dwells the "spirituai essence of 
all the Buddhas.” 

From the universal practice of ofTcring flowers at 
the shrines of Buddha has grown a taste In the culti¬ 
vation of beautiful flowers and the airangement of 
the garden temples whirh distinguishes the Chinese 
and the people of Japan, When the present writer 
was residing at Hakodate, in Japan, be had the op- 
pcpftunity of fmpientTy visiting the temple gardens 
there and the graveprds in the town, l^he arrange- 
s 
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merit of the fl&Trers wm a Eubjecl of wonder to him,— 
the vaHcd effects of colour and groupm^, ond Uie 
careful way in which evciy available comer of ground 
was utilised for the purpose of cultivation. These 
flowers were used dally for the decorntion of the 
different altars of the temples ; and in the graveyards 
there were smaLL joints of bamboo sunk in the ground 
at the head of most of the graves, which were daily 
filled with water, and a few choice Bowers placed 
therein, by the priests or tlie deceased one's relatives. 
In China, this love of dowers^ and taste produced 
thereby in ilie arrangement of colour and shapej is 
exhibited in their art and ornainentafciun on every 
hand. There is an artificiality' sonictitnes noticeable 
not found in Japan, but this h just the result we 
should expect from tl^e unequal divisiion of the public 
taste bemeen the Erani|K:d aticl artificiiil ritual of 
Confucianlsin and the free and utife tiered Buddltisiiij 
yet It win not be disputed that the taste is the lesnlt 
of an esthetic sentiment, exciiedp in the firat iiistatKCp 
by religious concept!onSi and sustained and cultured 
by ihc growth of such ideasj until it has becpnic 
natural 

It would be out of our way to describe the effect 
of Buddhism on the native literature of China ; but 
wc may allude to the introduction of the folklore of 
the we^t among these peoplep The J atakas and other 
tale-books now form n part of there literaturep—these 
must have had their influence^ There is a celebrated 
tale, translated by Stas. Julien, under the title of "La 
Blanche et BkUg" of two fairy apiritSp or who 

carry on a sort of innocent intrigue w^iih a young 
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ppotheCiiTy of Honkair. This tale is fouadcd on 
Buddhl-St stoT^' calk^ ** Naga-nanada,^ which was pro¬ 
bably written at the lime of ^ilAditys Kftja, a,i>. 650, 
in India. The ideas nm into one nnnther natumJlyf 
but the Chinese plot Is borrowed freto the Indian 
tale^—and this is true in other points “ the tales we 
find in ^'^op are current in China^ but in both cases 
dcHyed frotu a Buddhist source. Many of these 
taJes apjiear irivaL but coinriared with the stories 
founds for instance, in the "Gesla RonianoriuUj" they 
are well conceived and sustained, and they must have 
produced a result, in many cases beneficial^ on iho-ic 
who read thern. 

We sum up, ihereforej our estinmte frf the effect 
<jf Buddhism^ morally and socially^ on the character 
of the Chinese people in these words i— Whilst it has 
not answered any great end in raising the religious 
tone of the masseG of the people* it has certainly 
tended to promote a love of tnorality, add a healthy 
state of society^ by guarding it against vice or 
profligacy ; and it has helped to raise the mind lo a 
love of the l>cautiruJ in nature;, and assisted in the 
advancement of art and literature^ 

Perhaps, if W'e were to lake the Chinese at the 
point to which they have advanced—at leasts those 
among them who are Buddhists—and instruct ihem 
in a higher wisdozn from that pointy it w^ould be a 
right wny of using the advantages which their Buddhist 
culture afTofds, They are not wedded to idolatry; 
they have a conception of spiritual truth j they pro¬ 
fess to love mcrcyr and worship an ideal gf divine 
or perfect wisdolii. It might be possible lo put 
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before them the embodimetit of that ideal iii iJie 
Reveladoo made to the mrld of the eKistence of 
One who is All-meTcifiil and AU-wist 

But here we hold our pen. The remark? already 
made are dessgacd for the tnissionary student. If 
they lead him to consider the subjectp or prepare his 
way for a fuller investigation of it, the purpose of 
this outline will have been answered. 


NOTE A. 

Tr& CalMi, ^ qDDtcd IraiD WtiSstrUl^fia p. 6^^ k 

rtranil tD ht srmr Tor CalELdL WlicIlltE Whli^ton hful any 
dathorrity ^ hk version of the Int, I am atEBiblc to Awcettalcu 
Btdt I ihlnlc U ’TWTf picbshlr thuE Was the woni 

HSeJ hr AiistotEe, Ltk53CT4 ia bia oa ** lad^lLa 

noUfcd by Cvrcck Wrilcti ^ (in iht Rhiitiiiih Mtuetitn), i:pcTtkd 
of the word Calant^ M tl»e Envflintinn of iiome Srdr^llsU tt«f|vei3 
the mendrm nf Ndeim in Arrian, md sa AdapEed u ihe 
name of & sccL Bbt We In the legenil t)( Oonddtmtf p 
tbc town ot Kalntnlna (sec p. rjS) nACTL^ m thi± Kcne of ihe 
dcAib of Sh Thonusp and ns thii jiliice h gonerdlly identilied 
with Potida, aa the Indnst the snL df Ihe Stt^r-cmae ** llEte 
of kings (the Ikshvilnu)^ 1 thkik it vel^ prcboblc IhaC it WHJ 
BD caUed fiDcn. the Toot CahumiSp Iti thit CA«e 

the CahuRl wovld be the IkshT&kiiSt 
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